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TO THE KING. 



SIRE, ' 

• ' • . . . 

IT is now upwards of feventeen years fiBce;Your 
Majefiy. did me: the lionour to appoint me Yooif Gar- 
dener at Kenfington and St. James's ; during which 
time I have made a great variety of . exp^rrifents 
oh Fruit und Borefl Treesj and introduced the mode 
cifPhiiling' and' Training recommended in the fol- 
lowing Treatife. - . 

Your Majefly has, at different times, grapioufly 
condefcended to examine the procefs, and been 
pleafed to exprefs Your approbation of the Improve- 
ments in fuch favourable ternjs, as have caufed my 
heart to overflow with unfpeakable pleafure. 

Such -encouragement from my Royal Mafter has 
ftimulated me to proceed with fo much alacrity 
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and perfeveraincc, as to overcome every difficulty 

■ 

that oppofed me, and to bring the {ul:^<5ls treated of 

in this Volume to fuch a ftate of perfe<5lion as will, I 

flatter myfelf, in fome meafure render it worthy of 

Your Majefly's Patronage. 

Permit me then. Sire, with the moft profound 

humility to lay this Work at Your Majefty's feet; 

and thus publickly to acknowledge my gratitude to 

the beft of Sovereigns, and the beft of Mailers, for 

the innumerable bleflings which under Him I enjoy, 

both as a Subje6b and a Servant. 

That Your Majefty may long live to patronize the 
Arts and Sciences, and to reign over a loyal, brave* 

and happy People, is the daily prayer of 
Your Majefty*s 

MoA grateful 

And moft devoted 

Humble Servant* 



WILLIAM FORSYTH. 
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PREFACE. 



X O the many Publications that liave appeared on tbeMauage- 
ment of Fruit and Foreft Trees, it may be thought fuperfluous to 
add ; and, indeed, fo little am I accuilomcd to tlie practice of 
writing, that I feel no fxnall degree of reluclance in offering any 
thing to public infpeStion ; but an entire convidion of the advaa* 
tag^ to be derived from the obferv^ioos and diredlions contained 
in the fallowing pages, joined to the importunity of many of 
the moil competent judges^ lias determined mc to make my 
method of pruning and training, and the fuccefs attending it, as 
public as poUible. 

Having long obferved the fcanty crops both on wall and 
ftandard trees that have followed the ufual mode of pruning and 
training, I was led to make many experiments, in order to dif<- 
cover, if it were poilible, a more fiiccef^ul method. Nor have 
my endeavours been in vain ; for, after following a new mode for 
feveral years, I can with pleafure affirm, that the quantity of fruit 
has been remarkably increafed, and the quality greatly improved. 

I have in tl^ following pages dated many fadts, to evince the 
utility of the Compofttion recommended, and to induce others to 
make a fair trial, which may be done at a very tricing expence. 

I only requeft of thofe who c^nt^rtain any double, tliat they will 
make choice of two trees of the fame kind, as near as tnay be in 
the fame flate of health or decay, and having equal advantages 
cf foil and fitiiation ; let the dead, decayed, and injured parts be 
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icut out; then to one of the trees apply the Compofition as 
diredted in tliis Treatife, and leave the other to Nature : if proper 

: attention be paid to the fotmer^ no great length of time will be 
neceflary to fhevv which method ought to be purfued in future. 

I hope the candid reader will pardon me for dwelling a little 
on this fubjedt. It has been faid, that there is nothing new either 

s 

in the Compofition or its application. It is certainly true, that 
Compofitions of various kinds have been tried; vbutiio on^hts 
been attended with fUch great fuccefs as that which is defcribed 
in the following pages : indeed, thoy" were generally made up in 
a ilovenly manner, and applied without properly preparing the 
trees ; fo that little good could have been expedled, even if this 
Compofition had coniifted 6f proper materiils. In thtfeputi^ 
fculars I atki perfuadedf that every impartial perfon will ackribw** 
ledge th^t I have made great improvement. Former Compofi«> 
ticns have been made up of loam and cow. or hoffe^ung, of 
, bees-wax, pitch, tar, chalk, rofin mixed with greafe, gums, ^&ct 
It is granted, that fuch as theife may fometimes be of ufe, but not 
in general; m^fl of them being liable 16 become hard, and to 
crack and peel off. I have tried tliem ftM, with but very little 
fuc<ieis; ' I have alfo tried a Compofition of tarras (whidi is ufed 
jets a cei!nent for building under water) : this alfo cracked and 
peeled off after it becitme hard. Some of thefe Compofitiotis 
become fo hard, that, irvftead of giving way to the new bark as It 
iis produced, they cut and tear it, to the great injury of the trei. 

The Compodtfon which I recommend is not liable to thefe in- 
f conveniences ; it poffeCTes an afoibtbent and adheAve quality, and 
is moreover of fuch ^ nature as not id the ieaft to hurt tlie hew 
and tender bark ; for it eafily gives way to it and to the new wood 
as they advance. On applying it to trees which contain a 
jOrong acid> fuch as Oaks, Apple4rees, Apricots, &c. V^^hen in- 
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fedted with the canker, that difeafe may be feen oozing through > 
the Compofition and adhering to the outiide, like copper duft, or 
ruft of iron, and may be eaiily rubbed off with the hand. This ^ 
appearance. I never could obferve on the application of any other 
Compofition ; which oonfinns my belief that it z&a as a flrong ; 
ilimulant. 

When the wounds in fruit trees are fo large as not to heal up in * 
the courfe of a twelvemonth, I renew the Compofition annually, > 
which, on its application, invigorates the trees, and feems to have 
the faine effe^l on them as a top-drefling of dung has on land. 

I have been folicited by fome of my friends to add a chapter 
on farcing Grapes, Peaches, and Nectarines; and to give a do* - 
fcription of a honfe for that pur|>ofc ; but as it would fwell the 
book to too great a fize, and as the fubjeCt is fully treated ^ 
of by many others, it feems unneceflary to fay any thing . 
farther here, than jufl to obferve, that the method of pruning and - 
training recommended in this book is equally applicable to trees 
in a forcing-houfe as to thofe on a natural wall. When Vines are 
trained flraight up the rafiters of hot-houfes, they throw out a few 
eyes only at top, and all the refl of the branch becomes naked ; 
but when trained in a ferpentine manner, they break equally. . 

Dwarf Peaches and Neftarines planted in the pits of forcing- 
houfes fhould be trained horizontally ; in which mode they will ^ 
produce much more fruit than when they are trained fan*fafhion. 
■ It mufl be obferved, that tht Dircdiqais, .&c. in the following 
pages are calculated for the iieighbourhood of Ijxidon ; it will, 
therefore, be neceflfary to make allowance, in other climates, for 
the earlinefs or latenefs of their feafons, both with; regard to the time 
of fruit being in perfe<fti(Hi, and alfo for planting, pruning,. /&c. 

For the information of thofe wJio. are not acquainted witli prac- 
tical gardening, the following explanation of what is called . 
Heading-down is given. 

WhcD 
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When young trees arc planted out from the Nurfery, as foon as 
they begin to break in the Spring, they are cut down to three or 
four eyes, according to their llrength, to fiimilh them witli bearing: 
wood : if this u ere not done, they would run up in long naked 
branches, and would not produce one quarter of the fruit wliich 
they do when this operation is properly performed. The &me 
holds good in heading all kinds of old trees. 

An opinion prevails, particularly in thofc parts where Apple* 
trees are cidtivatcd to any conliderable extent, that trees never 
bear well after heading-down, and that it frequently kills them. 
This may, no doubt, happen when they are improperly hcaded- 
down all at once, by giving a fudden check to the fap, the few 
weak fhoots not having ftrength to draw up what is fupplicd by 
the roots; and moreover, not being capable of fheltering one 
another, they are chilled by the cold, and fo rendered at leall ua- 
produ6tive, if they are not totally killed. But if heading were 
done gradually, that is, if every other branch all over the tree 
were headed at a proper length, ' cutting as near to thofe parts 
where the fhoots appear as poflible, in the month of February or 
March, or even as late as May, in the courfc of the Summer they 
would throw out fine long fhoots. Thcfe fhould not be fhortcned 
the firft year, unlcfs it he necellary to fhorten a few to .fill up the 
head of the tree with bearing wood, and that fhould be done ia 
the following Spring; cutting them to fix or eight inches long, 
according to their ftrcngth. In the next Spring after the firft 
branches arc headed, the remaining old branches may be cut out ; 
and thefe will loon fill the head of the tree with fine bearing wood. 
In three yeare, if properly managed, trees fo beaded will produce 
a much greater quantity of fruit aiid of a better quality than they 
did before the ope ration was performed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF APRICOTS*. 

Different Sorts defcribed — Planting and Heading — The Manage:^ 
ment of decayed Trees — Pruning of Apricots, and how tojhelter 
them from Cold. 

X HE Apricot, we arc told, came originally from Armenia, 
whence it takes the name of Armeniaca, and was introduced 
into this country in i562. 

* We (hall enumerate^ under their refpe£tive heads« the principal lorts of fruit that are 
propagated in this country ; with the time of their ripening, as near as poifible. It is to 
be obferved, however, that the diverfity of feafons, together with that of foil and 
fitaation^ wilLfometimes make a month of difference in the ripening of the fruit. 

B Linnaeus, 
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Linnasus, according to the Sexual Syftem, arranges it in 
the twelfth clafs, Icofandria Monogynia * ; and comprehends 
in the genus Pruniis, the Apricot, the Cherry, and the Bird- 
Cherry ; making them only different fpecies of the fame 
genus. 

Although the above-mentioned plants arc arranged under 
the fame genus, yet the Cherry and Plum will never take upon 
each other, nor the Apricot • upon the Cherry ; but the 
Apricot will take upon all forts of Plums, except the Bruflels» 



The Names and §iualities of Apricots commonly cultivated in 
Engla7id, with the Time of their Ripening. 

1 . The Mafculine. This is a fmall roundifh fruit. It is 
the earlieft of all the apricots, ripening about the latter end 
of July ; and is chiefly efteertied for its tart tafte. When 
fully ripe, it is of a red colour towards the fun, and of a 
greenifh yellow on the other fide* 

2. The Orange. This is pretty large, but rather dry and 
infipid, and fitter for tarts than for the table. It is of a 
deep yellow colour when ripe, which is about the latter 
end of Auguft. This is confidered as the bell for preferving. 

3. The Algiers. This is a flatted oval-ftiaped fruit, of a 
ftraw colour, juicy, and high-flavoured. It ripens about the 
middle of Auguft. 

4. The Roman. This is larger than the Algiers, rounder^ 
of a deep yellow, and not quite fo juicy. It is ripe about 
the middle or latter end of Auguft. 

♦ Moft of our eatable fruits are arranged tindeir this dafej end it w remarfcaUe, dwt 
^ere is ftot^ne poifonous fruit to be found in it. 
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^.. The Turkey. This i* larger, ancj of a deeper colour, 
tbap tkp RiOipan ; its ihape more globular, and the flelli 
firmer and drier. It ripens about the latter end of Auguft, 

6. The Breda (brought from thence to England) is ori- 
ginally from Africa. It is large, round, and of a deep 
yellow colour ; the flefli is foft and juicy. This is an excel- 
lent fruit, ^fpecially if ripened on a (lai^dard. It ripen? 
about the latter end of Auguft. 

7. The BrufTels. This is held in very great efteetp on ac* 
count of its bearing fo well on ftandards, or large dwarfs. 
It is of a middling fize, red towards the fun, with many 
^ark fpots ; and of a greeniih yellow on the other fide. This 
has a brifk flavoyr, is not liabje to be mealy or doughy, and 
is preferred by many to the Breda ; but Yi^hen the Breda is 
planted as a ftandard, the fruit is more juicy and of a richer 
flavour. This ripens in Augiift on a wall, but not before the 
latter pnd of September on ft^d^rds. 

8. The Moor Park, called alfo Anfon's, Temple's, and Dun* 
morels Breda. This is a fine fruit, and ripens about the latter 
end of Auguft. 

9. The Peach Apricot. This was introduced from Paris, 
by his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, at Sion-houfe, in 
1767. It is tlae fineft and largeft of all Apricots, and is 
generally thought to be the fame as the Moor- Park j but 
upon a minute examination the leaves will be found to differ. 
It ripens in Augufl. 

10. The Black Apricot. This has been very lately intro- 
duced, by Sir Jofeph Banks, from France, in which country 
it is highly efteemed. 

The trees that Sir Jofeph planted at his feat in Spring 
Grove, near Hounflow, bore fruit laft feafon, for the firft 

B 2 time 
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time in this country ; but, in confequence of the wet and un» 
favourable weather, it did liot arrive at perfc6Uon *. It ripena 
about the fecond week in Auguft. 



To the foregoing may he added : 

The Great Apricot. The Dutch Apricot. 

Holland Apricot. Grover's Breda. 

Provence Apricot. Perfian. 

Alberge. Royal Orange, 

x^ngumoife. Tranfparent. 

Blotched-leaved. Portugal Apricot, (a fmall 

Nancy Apricot, (a fine fruit.) 
large fruit.) 



For the accommodation of thofe who have fmall gardens, 
and yet wifh to have a regular fucceflion of fruit, we fhall 
give abftra6ls of the larger fele£tions ; retaining thofe kinds 
only which are beft adapted for that purpofe ; and of which 
one or more trees of a fort may be planted, according to the 
fize of the garden, or the demand of the family. 

* Since writing the. above^ I bare had the honour of paying Sir Jofeph a viiit at Spring 
Grove^ where I bad the pleafure of tailing one of thefe Apricots ', and I think it will 
prove an acquifition well worth cultivating. Ihe black colour of the fiiiit msy, per- 
haps> prejudice fome perfons againil it ; but the flavour^ in 017 opinion, is very good ; 
and if it be confidered, that the wood of 1799 was not well ripened, owing to the vet 
feafonj there is little doubt, that, next year, if the feafon ihould be favourable, the flavour 
of the fruit will be greatly improved, and continue improving till the tree comes to 
maturity. The fcanttnefs of the prefent crop of Apricots, Peaches, Nedarines, &c. maj 
be attrrbuted to the wood not being properly ripened lad year. 

In Mayer's '' Pomona Franconia,'* will be found a very good figure of the Black 
Apricot, called alfo the Alexandrian Apricot. 

JSe- 
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A Selection of Apricots for a fmatl Garden. 

The Mafculinc; the Roman; the Ors^nge; the Breda^; 
and the Moor Park.. 



Of the Plantings Ptuning;, and Training of Apricots^. 

The bed time for planting Apricots is in Autumn^ as fooH 
as the leaf begins to fall. The perfon who goes to the nur-^ 
fery for the plants (hould make choice of thofe which have 
the fVrongeft and cleaneft (terns ; and if he can procure fuch> 
as have been headed down, (to ufe the phrafe of the nurfery*- 
men) of two or three years growth, they will bear and fill 
the walls much fooner than thofe which have not been fo 
treated. He fhould make choice of trees with one ftem ; or,, 
if they have two, one of them fhould be cut off; for by- 
planting thofe with two flems the middle of the tree is left 
naked, and, of courfe, one. third of the wall remains un- 
covered. 

I know that it is the pra6bice of many to make choice of 
trees with the fmallefl flems ; but thefe always produce weaker 
(hoots than the others. 



On preparing the Borders. 

If the borders wherein the trees are to be planted be new, 

• they fhould be made two feet and a half or three feet deep, of 

good light frefh loam. If the trees are to be planted In old 

borders, where the earth has been injured by the roots of the 

former 
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former trees, it will be necefiary to take out the old mould at 
leaft three feet deep, and four feet wide, filling up the hole 
with frefh loam, and taking care to plant the trees about eight 
inches higher ±han the kvel of the old border, to allow for 
•the finking of the earth, that they may not be too deep in the 
ground : biit this will be more fully treated of in the chapter 
'On Pear-trees. 

When the trees are planted, they fhould by no means be 
headed down till the month of April, or May, when they begin 
to throw o^ fre(h ^fhoots. Strong trees ihould be cut a foot 
from the ground ; and thoie that are weak, about half thaN: 
length. 

In backward feafons, they Ihould not foe headed down fo 
early ; never until the buds are fairly broken ; always ob- 
*ferving to cut Hoping towards the wall, and as near to an eyt 
ras poflTible, that the young leading fhoot may cover the cut ; 
f[See Plate I. Fig. i.] which operation fliould fae agaitn per- 
formed dn the next March or April. The ihoots that are then 
thrown out muft be trained horizontally, to cover the wall. 
The number of thefe to be left ought to be from three to fix 
on each fide, according to the ftrength of the main Aioot ; 
taking care to rub o(F, with the finger and thumb, the fore- 
right {hoots all over the tree, except a few which may be 
wanted to fill up the wall, near the body of it. [See Pl atb I. 
Fig. I.] 

In the fecond year, the horizontal (hoots muft be fhortened in 
the fame manner, according to their growth ; and fo on every 
year till the wall fhall be completely covered from top to 
bottom. 

It is a frequent pra&ice with fome gardeners, to head down 
the trees at the time of planting ; which very often proves 
fatal to them. • 0/ 
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Of old and decayed Trees. 

It has been the general praftice to train wall-trees in th« 
form of a fan, which occafions the fap to rife too freely to the 
top, leaving the lower part almoft naked ; fo that fcarcely 
one quarter of the wall is covered with bearing wood. 

In that cafe, it will be ncceflfary to cut down the whole of 
the tree, as near to the place where it was budded as poffible ; 
remembering always to cut at an eye or a joint. If there 
fhould be any young fhoots on the lower part of the tree, it 
will be proper to leave them, training them horizontally,, 
which will check the flow of the fap, and thereby render thenf. 
much more fruitful. 

Very frequently, when large branches have been cut off in ^ 
a* carelefs manner, and the wounds left to nature, the whole: 
tree is infefted with the gum and canker; which, if nolT- 
checked, will in a (hort time totally ruin it* 

The beft remedy in this cafe is, carefully to pare off ther 
cankered part of the bark with a draw knife, or other con*- 
venient inftrument. You will frequently find the white inner * 
bark infected, which muft alfo be cut away, till no appearance ^ 
of infe£lioh remains ; this m^ be eafily known by the brown < 
or black fpots, like dots made with a pen, of which not one.: 
muft be fuffered to remain. 

All the branches fo cut and pared fhould be immediately 
covered with the compofition in a liquid ftate ; the prepara- 
tion and application of which will be particularly defcribed in ^ 
another place. 

As we fometimes fee walls with all the trees infe^led, it will 
in that cafe be moft prudent to cut every other tree, leaving 

the 
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?the reft for a fupply of fruit till thofe which are cut begin to 
bear ; this will be in the fecond or third year. 

When trees are in a very bad condition, they fhould be cut 
in a partial manner, taking off the worft branches firft, par- 
ticularly thofe in the middle of the tree, always cutting as 
near to the graft as poflible ; or every other branch may at 
firft be taken out, leaving the reft to bear ; by which means 
there will be a fupply of fruit while the other parts of the 
tree are renovating. It ftiould be remembered, however, that 
all the cankered bark muft be cut off without lofs of time ; 
otherwife the new wood will be infected. 

Old trees thus headed down will fometimes throw out very 
ftrong and vigorous ftioots, which it may be neceffary to top, 
as it will caufe them to throw out fide-(hoots, and foon fill up 
the wall with fine bearing wood ; but they fhould never be 
fuffered to have any foreright fpurs, except little dugs. The 
topping fhould be done in the beginning of June, which will 
caufe the tree to produce fine bearing wood for the next year. 
Thofe trees muft be pruned in March following, fhortening 
the fhoots from fifteen to fix inches, but according to their 
ftrength, always leaving the ftrongeft Ihoots longeft. 

Wherever the knife has been ufed, the compofition muft be 
immediately applied- 
After the fall of the leaf, it will be proper to unnail the 
young fhoots, leaving only a few to prevent the tree from 
being broken by the wind. By this method they will be more 
cxpofed to the fun and air, which will ripen and harden the 
wood much more fpeedily than if they be left nailed. 

I have a great diflike to Autumnal pruning of fruit trees ; 
-of all kinds of ftone- fruit in particular ; for by pruning at that 

fcafon 
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feafon you feldom fail to bring on the canker ; and no fruit 
trees are more liable to this difeafe than the Apricot. The 
reafqu is obvious : the great acidity in thefe trees, the expofure 
of the wounds, and the dormant ftate of the fap, predifpofe 
to mortification; whereas, in fpring, when the fap is be^ 
ginning to flow, and will follow the knife, the lips will 
quickly grow. If the branches are fmall, a frefh bark and 
frelh wood will in one feafon completely cover the wound ; 
but if large, a time proportionate to their fize will be occu- 
pied ; this procefs, however, is manifeftly much accelerated 
by the application of the compofition, which excludes the air 
and wet from the air and fap veffels of the tree. 

It may now be proper to give a few direSions for covering 
' Apricots, to prevent the bloffom from being deftroyed by 
frofts, cutting winds, &c. 

In fevers weather, they ought to be covered before the 
lowers begin to expand ; for I have often feen the bloffonis 
drop off before they opened. 

The bcft covering is old fifli-nets, which fliould be put on 
three-fold ; and if a few branches of dry fern arc ftuck in 
among the branches before the nets are put on, they will affift 
greatly in breaking the force of the high winds. It is a com- 
mon pra£lice, to cover with mats in the night, and to take 
tbem off in ±he day ; but this, by frequently expK)fing thg 
trees to the cutting winds, does more harm than good. 
Another pra6lice is, to cover with branches of fpruce-fir and 
yew; but thefe, being too clofe, encourage a blight, and 
<:aufe the leaves of the trees to curl^ and the (hoots to break 
very weak ; whereas the nets admit a free circulation of the 
air, and at the fame time break the force of the wind. When 

C it 
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it happens to rain or fnow in the forepart of the night, and 
freeze towards the morning, we find the drops hanging ki 
icicles on the mefhes, while the tree is almoft dry. 

When the (hoots become pretty long, and the leaves 
expand to cover the fruit, it will be neceflary to keep the net 
clear from the tree, by placing forked flicks, from fix inches 
to a foot long, between it and the wall ; this will prevent 
the {hoots and leaves from growing through the net. The 
forked end of the (ticks (hould reft againft the me(hes of 
the net 

' A few trees for an early fupply may be planted on a South 
afpe£t, according to the fize of the garden, and the demand 
there may be for the fupply of the family ; but a Weft afpedt 
is far preferable for the general crop. Thofe who wi(h for a 
late fupply may have fome trees planted- on an £aft afpe6t. 

The Breda is the beft and the richeft-flavoured for a ftan»* 
dard, although the Bruffels is frequently preferred; but I 
would by no means recommend planting more than three 
trees of each fort in a garden, as ftandards ; as it is not one 
year in ten that a tolerable crop is produced from them. 

The Breda, the Bruffels, and the Moor-Park,. (hould always 
be planted on an Eaft or Weft afpeit.. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



OF PLUMS. 



Different Sorts of Plums cultivated in England — Of Plant-hea^ng 
and Training them — Of Standards in Orchards, and Dwarfs in 
Gardens — The Management of old decayed Trees. 

JL he Plum is generally fuppofed to be a native of Afia, ancj 
the Damafcene to take its name from Damafcus^ a city of 
• Syria. 

This genus of plants is arranged by Linnaeus in the twelfth 
clafs of his Syftem. 



The Names and flualities of thofe Plums which are commonly 
cultivated in England, with their Time of ripening. 

I. The Jaunhative, or White Primordian, is a fmall plum, 
of a yellow colour, and mealy. It ripens in the latter end of 
July, or beginning of Auguft. One tree will be fofficient for 
a garden. 

C a 2. The 
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2. The Earfy Damafk, commonly called the Morocco 
Plum, is middle-fized, and the fle£h good. It ripens about 
the beginning of Auguft. 

3. The Little Black Damaflc Plum is a rich fruit, a good 
bearer, and is ripe about the latter end of Auguft. 

4. The Great Dama(k Violet of Tours. This is a fine rich 
plum of a bluifh colour^ and is ripe in Auguft. 

5. The Red Orleans Plum is large, of a rich juice, and i» 
ripe in the latter end of Auguft. 

6. The Fotheringham is an excellent plum, of a dark red, 
and the juice rich ; there is hardly any plum that excels it. 

7,. The blue Perdrigon is of a very good tafte, and ripens 
in Auguft. 

8.^ The wliite Perdrigon Plum is. a pretty good fruit, audi 
has a fweetifti tafte mixed with tartnefs. It ripens in the be- 
ginning of September. 

9* The red Imperial Plum, or red Bonum Magnum, is a- 
great bearer, and moftly ufed for baking, It is ripe about 
the latter end of September. 

10. The white Imperial Bonum Magnum, or Egg Plum^ 
White Holland, or Mogul Pkim,. is a large fruit, and, like: 
the red, moftly ufed for baking. This is a gxeat bearer^, and. 
ripens about the beginning of 06lober. 

11. La Royal is a fine plum, equal to the Gceen Gagc^. 
but a ftiy bearer.. It is of a red colour,, and ripens in the lat- 
ter end of September*^ 

12. Little Queen Claudia.is a fmall rich fruit, ripe in Sep- 
tember. 

13. Large Queen Claudia, or Dauphiny. This is an ex- 
cellent plum, of a yellowifti green, and ripens about the be- 
ginning of O6lober. 

14. The 
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14. The Green Gage Plum* is of ?n ejcquifite tafte, and 
eats like a fweetmeat. Its colour and fize fufficiently diftin- 
guifli it from any other. It ripens in Auguft and September. 

15. Drap, d*Or is a good plum, and a plentiful bearer. It 
is ripe about the latter end of September. 

1^. The Chefter Plum is rich, and a great bearer. It is 
ripe about the latter end of September. 

jy. Thi5 Apricot Plum is large and fweet» and is ripe in 
the beginning of 06tober. 

18. The Mattre Claud is a large round whitifli plum; the 
Juice is very bri(k, though fweet. It is accounted among the 
belt white plums that we have, and ripens about the begin«» 
ning of OAober. 

19. The Myrobalans, or Cherry Plum, is a middle-fized* 
fweet fruit, and ripens about the. beginning of September. 
This plum is frequently planted for^ ornament, as it blof— 
foms early. 

20. La Mirabelle, of an amber colour, and fmall, is full of 
juice, and excellent for fweetmeats. It bears well, and is ripe 
about the beginning of September. 

21. The Brignole Plum. This is efteemed the beft plum 
of any for fweetmeats ; the flefh is dry, but of a rich flavour. 
It is ripfe about the latterend of September. 

22. The red Diaper Plum is large, and of a very high fla- 
vour. It ripens about the beginning of September. 

23. The Saint Catharine Plum is^^ one of the beft, and is 
much ufed for cenfe6tionary ; it is alfo very good for the ta^ 
ble, having a rich fweet juice; and is a good bearer, hanging 
the longeft of any upon the tree. I have had them in ga-^ 

* Tliere are feveral varieties of this plum^ and all good. 

thering 
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thering fix weeks. It ripens about the latter end of Sep- 
tember. 

24. The Imperatricey or Emprefs Plum, has an agreeaUe 
flavour, and ripens about the middle of Oftober. This is 
one of the latefl plums, and (hould not be gathered till it 
begins to (hrivel ; it will then eat like a fweetmeat, and make 
a great addition to the table in the latter end of O^ber and 
beginning of November. • 

25. Monfieur*5, or the Wentworth Plum, is a large fruit 
refembling the Bonum Magnum. It ripens about the begin- 
ning of 06tober, and is good for preferving, but too (harp to 
be eaten raw. 

26. The Winefour, a Yorkfliipe plum, is one of the bed 
for preferving. ^It is ripe in Odtobco*. 



To the above may be added : 



Admirable. 

Black Damafcene. 

Black Pear. 

Blue"^Matchlefs. 

Damas noir de Tours. 

Don -Carlos-s. 

Double-flowered. 

Early blue Primordial!. 

Early red Primordian. 

Early Amber. 

Early Tours, or Precoce de 

Tours. 
Early Violet. 



Earty Orleans. 

Fme Early Plum. 

Jacinthe, or Hyacinth. 

Koa*s Imperial. 

La Prune SuifTe. 

La Prune valeur Valcntia. 

Matchlefs. 

Maugeron. 

Mufcle. 

Perfian. 

Red Queen Mother. 

Royal Pea* 

Royal Dauphin. 



St. 
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St. Juliaiu Verte-dock, or Verdock*. 

Semina. Whitton, or Nutmeg. 

Small White Damafcene. White Bullace. 

Spanifli Damafcene. White Orleans. 

Striped-leaved; White. Pear. 

True Prune.. White PerdrJgon. . 

A Selection of Plums for a fmall Garden. 

The Jaunhative ; Early Dama(k; the Orleans; La Royal; 
Green Gage (different forts) ; Draps d'Or ; Saint Catharine ; 
and Imperatrice. The Magnum Bonum for bakings and 
the Winefour for preferving. 

Onthe<!hoicef Planting,, Prmti?ig, S(c. of Plum-Trees. 

When you choofe your trees, let the fame diredlions be ob- 
ferved as in the choice of Apricots. Choofe clean ftraight 
plants with fmgle Items ; as thofe with two never make hand- 
fome trees either for walls or ftandards. Manage the border 
as before directed for Apricots j digging the holes the fame 
width' and depth, and loofening the bottom ; then fill up the 
holes with fine frefh loam, or the mould that was ufed the 
preceding year for melon and cucumber beds ; and be careful 
to keep the mould a proper height above the bordei*, and the 
roots of your trees as near the furface as poflible, fpreading 
them horizontally. If there are any tap-roots, they Ihould 
always be cut off, as Ihould alfo the fine hairy roots, as they 
are liable to get mouldy and rot, and thereby bring on a pu- 
trefaction of the mould about the root of the tree. If the 
roots are not fpread near the furface of the ground, it will 

prevent 
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prevent the fun and air from penetrating to them ; and the 
fruit, of courfe, will not have fo fine a flavour. 

Never cut the ftems of young plum-trees when firfl: planted, 
but leave them till the buds begin to break ; then you may 
head them down to five or more eyes, alwayi obferving to 
leave an odd one for the leading (hoot : remember to cut 
Hoping towards the wall, and as near to an eye as poflible. 
Thus managed, the (hoots will foon fill the wall with fine 
wood. If you find that fome of the (hoots are too luxuriant, 
you may pinch the tops off with your finger and thumb, 
about the beginning of June in the firft year after planting ; 
by doing which you will obtain plenty of wood to fill the 
bottom of the walL A great deal depends on the firft and 
fecond year*s management of your trees. 

The dlftance from each other at which plum-trees (hould 
be planted againft a wall depends on the height of the vali. 
If the wall be ten feet high^ which is the common height, 
they may be planted at ei^ht yards diftance from tree to tree ; 
but if the wall be twelve feet high, or more, feven yards will 
be fufficient. Foe my part, I prefer a wall of ten or twelve 
feet, which will be found high enough, if the branches arc 
trained horizontally ; by which means your trees will be much 
more fruitful^ and not grow fo luxuriantly. 

By training an upright (hoot on your Plums, as directed 
for Pears, you will get fine kind Ihoots from the fides. The 
leading (hoot (hould be (bortened, leaving it from one tp 
two feet long, according to its ftrength. If the leading (hoot 
be very ftrong, you may top it twice in the fummer, as di* 
re6led for Pears, and at the fame time that you top them ; 
repeating the fame every year till the wall is filled to the top. 
1 would always recommend, where it is convenient, to allot 

one 
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one w^L for Plums and another for Cherries^ as they alivays 
thrive beft by themfelves. 

As you will have Plimi*trees to fpare, that were planted 
between Pear-trees, when they begin to meet, they fhould 
be pl?hted againft another wall, or planted out as Dwarf 
Standards. Thofe which you intend for Standards fhould be 
]|>reparcd in the following manner. The year before you 
mean to tranfplant them, cut in the fide^ (hoots at different 
lengths, from one foot to three, according to the fize of the 
trees { fufFering them to grow rude all the fummer, neither 
nailing-in nor cutting the fide and foreright (hoots. Somp 
time during the winter open the ground round their roots, 
and cut in the ftrong ones (which will caufe them to put 
forth fin-e young fibres) ; then fill in the earth* In the fol-' 
lowing autumn, or during the winter (the fooner the better), 
you may tranfplant them out as Standards *• If you intend to 
plant them againft a wall, never cut the fide-(hoots, but only 
the roots ; by this method the trees will bear fruit the fird year 
after tranfplanting, and there will be a great faving of time 
and money. I have often tranfplanted old Plum-trees that 
have been headed down, that have made very fine roots, 
which I have divided, and thereby obtained four or five trees 
from one, cutting them fo as to form them into fine heads. 
Some that were tranfplanted in 1798 were in full bloflbm in 
1799, producing fome fruit, and this year (1800) bearing a 
full crop. 

* In tranfplanting of XttCB, efpedaUf large ones^ I confider it to be of great confe- 
qucnce, that they be placed in the iame portion (that is^ having the fame parts facing 
the fame points of the compafs) as formerly. If you take notice \yhen a tree is cut down, 
70U ;^ find that thite pu^ in four of the growth arc on the Korth fide. 

D The 
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V The ground in the borders and quarters where frefii trees 
are to be planted fhould be well trenched^ two fpits deep 
it Icaft, to give the roots room to run into the frefh^^ftirred 

ground. 

When you plant trees without (tirring the mould, thej 

feldom thrive well. 

When Plum-trees are planted for Standards in an orchard 
which is to be kept for grafs, they fhould be in rows at die 
diftance of twenty yards from each other. If in the kitchen 
garden for Standards, I would always recommend the plant-* 
ing of Dwarfs. You may train the tree up to have a ftem of 
about three feet high, at the diftance of feventcen yards. If 
the garden is laid out with crofs-walks, or foot-paths, about 
three feet wide, make the borders fix feet broad, and plant 
the trees in the middle of them. In the Royal gardens at 
Kenfington, which are very long and narrow, and where the 
winds are very hurtful, I have planted two rows of Apple- 
trees, intermixed with other fruit-trees, alternately, one row 
on each fide of the middle walk (which runs the whole length 
of the garden), at the diftance of feventeen yards from each 
other. I have alfo made crofs-walks of three feet broad, at 
the diftance of feventy yards, with borders on each fide fix 
feet wide, having two rows of trees in each border, about 
twelve or fourteen feet afunder. Thefe Dwarf trees are very 
ufeful in breaking the force of high winds, and are at the 
fame time of fuch a height that a man (landing on the ground 
may gather the fruit. As Plum-trees may be planted in the 
fame manner and for the fame purpofe as the above, you can 
have the quarters clear for crops for the kitchen, and a free 
ajr will be admitted, which you can never have if you plant 

Efpaliers ; 
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"EfptiUers : Dwarf Standards can be kept to what fize you 
pleafe ; they look much handfomcr than Efpaliers, and pro* 
duce a greater quantity of fruit. 



On pruning and refioring old and decayed Plum-Trees. 

'' 1 have reftored Plum-trees, fomc of which were fo far de- 
cayed as to have only from one to two or three inches of bark 
left; they are now completely filled up with found wood, 
with large heads, which at four years growth filled a wall 
fixteen feet high, and are at this time full of fine fruit ; fome 
of the (lems are feveral inches in circumference, bearing tre- 
ble the crops produced by young trees that have been planted 
three times as long as they have been headed down. 

Where the trunks are become hollow, I always cut out all 
the loofe rotten parts, and alfo exaniine the roots, cutting 
off what is rotten, injured, or decayed. This method (hould 
be purfued with all hollow and decayed trees ; and, if pro- 
perly executed, they may be fo completely filled up, as 
fcarcely to leave a mark behind, even where the wood is to- 
tally decayed. 

I have had (hoots from Plum-trees which have been headed, 
that have grown upwards of feven feet long, and as large as 
a walking.ftick, in one fummer ; this (honld never be fuf- 
fered ; but they (hould be pinched off with the finger and 
thumb, in the beginning of June, clofe to an eye or a bud ; 
unlefs the wall be filled to the top ; in which cafe they (hould 
never be cut while they continue to bear handfome fruit. Be- 
fore they begin to ceafe from bearing, you muft always begin 
with (hortening every other (hoot, leaving them only from 
fix inches to a foot long, and nail them in till the fccond 

D 2 )e'ir, 
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ye^r, taking care to rub off the fuper^Quoqs ajod ftrong fort^ 
right (hoots ; by that time they will begin to Ucar ; then cut 
out the others that have done bearing < by this n^ethod you 
will keep the trees in a flourilliing ftate. When the branches 
are thus managed, they will frequently throw out fmall dugs, 
or foreright (hoots, about an inch or two long, which will 
flower next year. They fhould never be .fhortened till after 
the fruit is fet and become about the fixe of a larg^ pea ; by 
that time the leaves will have covered the fruit, and be able 
to prote6t it from the inclemency of the weather. You may 
now Ihorten thcfe (hoots clofe to the fruit, which will leave 
them from one to two inches long. This method I have 
pra6lifed with great fuccefs for feveral years. By leaving 
thcfe (hort foreright (hoots, the fruit is prote6ted till it is 
out of danger of being killed by the fro(l, or (tunted by the 
cold North and North-weft winds that happen about the 
latter end of March and beginning of ApriL The cold chil- 
ling rain andfnow, which are alfo very injurious to the fruit, 
will be thrown off by the branches (landing out from the 
trees. I by no means like to fee great fpurs (landing out from 
the wall ; for they are always fure to be injured by the fro(V 
and cold winds. [See Plate II. Fig* 2.] When the (hoots 
are left naked, I have often fecn the plums turn yellow, and 
drop after they have grown to a confiderable fize, from their 
being expofed to the cold frofty winds and rain*. .Pluins 
are more tender than any other fort of ftone fruit, owing t(> 
the flower cup dropping fooner than that of Peaches, Neda-* 
rines, &c. They are very liable to decay, after cutting ofF 
large limbs or branches, which always brings on the guai 

♦ lu cold and frofty weather^ Plums mufl be covered in the fame manner as Apricots. 

and 
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and canker, if it be left to Nature to perform the cure. I 
would, therefore, recommend the application of the compo- 
fition (in the fame manner as directed for other forts of fruity 
trees) to every (hoot where the knife touches, as foon as the 
trees are cut and naj|44* 

If you wifli your fruit to be large and fine, you mud take 
care to thin it where it is too thick ; but that muft not be done 
too foon, left it fhould be pinched by the cold. The fruit 
ought to be of the fize of a fmall marble, and well fheltered 
by the leaves, before you attempt to do this. Never pull ofF 
the leaves that fhelter the fruit, tijl it is full-grown and be- 
gins to turn. This will be more fully treated of, when we 
come t9- the manag^nient of Peaches and J^^i^^ripucs. 

I have taken up fcveral old trees from the walUi when they 
have grown too near caph otherK .9^4 planted them out as 
Standards, at the fame time ftiortening their branches to 
fprm.handfome heads, which are now full of fine fruit. Thefc 

trees would, .bj ^^^y other perfon, have been thrown to the 
fagot-pile* 
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OF PEACHES, 
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Diffbent Sorts of Peaches defcribed—Of the Soil — Of planting, 
heading, pruning, and training — Method of making Incijions-^ 

Of covering Peach-Trees, watering, Kc, 

♦ • * ■ 

1 HE Peach, Perfica, is a native of Perfia, and was intro- 
duced from thence into Europe. It belongs to the twelfth 
clafs of Linnaeus. 



The following are the Sorts cultivated in this Country. 

[N.B. Thofe marked with an Afterilk(*) adhere to the 
ftone, and are by the French called Pavies.] 

1. The White Nutmeg Peach. This Peach is fmall, and '^ 
the juice fugary. It is only efteemed as being firft ripe. It is 
in eating in July, and foon grows mealy. 

2. The Red Nutmeg is a great bearer, and valued for its 
early maturity. It is of a bright vermilion colour, and has a 

fine 
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fine mulky tafte. This Peach is much efteemed, and ripens 
about the beginning of Auguft. 

3. The Early Avant has an agreeable flavour, and ripens in 
Auguft ; but is apt to be ftringy. 

4. The Small Mignonne is very red on the fide next the fun, 
and the flefh has a rich vinous juice. It is ripe about th 
middle of Auguft. 

5* The Anne Peach (which is faid to have taken its 
name from Mrs. Anne Dunch, of Pufey in Berkftiire, where 
it Xvas firft raifed) is a fine early fruit. It is ripe about the 
middle or latter end of Auguft. 

6. The Royal George Peach comes in foon after the for- 
mer ; the flower is large and white ; the fruit of a dark red 
towards the fun, and full of a fine rich juice. It is ripe about 
thejgtter end of Augvift. 

7. The Royal Kenfington is one of the bcft Peaches that 
we have ; of a 'high Red colour next the fun, and of a yel- 
lowifti colour next the wall ; it is a good bearer and not 
liable to be blighted. The flefli is full of rich juice. It ripens 
about the latter end of Auguft, or beginning of September -f. 

8. The Yellow Alberge is, of a tolerable fize and good tafte, 
but ftiould be perfectly ripe before it is gathered ; otherwifc 
it is good for nothing. .It is ripe about the middle of Auguft. 

9. The White Magdalen. This Peach is feldom high, 
flavoured, unlefs it be forced, and. then it is excellent. It 
ripens about the middle of Auguft* 

«• 

t 

I f .This handfome Peach, I am told, was, with forae others, fent from France to her 
Majefty, upwards of twenty years ago. I have therefore taken the liberty to give it the 
above name, that it may not be confounded wifh Mr. Grimwood's Kenfington Peach. 
Wjicnl carne tq Kenfington, in 1784, I found it mentioned in the Catalogue as a new 
Peach, from France. 

10. The 
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lo. The Early Purple. This fruit is large, of a fine red 
colour, and full of rich vinous juice. It is an excellent Peachy 
and is ripe about the latter end of Auguft. 

1 1 • The Large, or French Mignonne, is a beautiful large 
red Peach, and has a fweet high-flavoured juice- This is one of 
the beft French Peaches, and is ripe the latter end of Augufh 

12. The Bourdine is a pretty large fruit, of^a fine red 
towards the fun ; the juice is rich and vinous ; the tree is a 
good bearer, efpecially when old, and the fruit highly ef»- 
teemed. It is ripe about the middle of September. This 
tree will do very well in flandards^ and produce plenty of 
good fruit. 

13. The Chevreufe, or Belle Che vreufe. This is a good 
peach : it is of middling fize, and of a beautiful red colour J 
the juice is rich and fweet. It ripens about the beginning of 
September, and is a plentiful bearer. 

14. The Red Magdalen is large^ and full of a rich fugary 
juice of excellent flavour. It is a very good Peach, and 
ripens in the beginning of September. 

15. The Early Newingtori, or Smithes Newington, is of a 
beautiful red colour towards the fun, full of a fugary juice, 
and ripens in the beginning of September. 

J 6. The Mountauban is of a deep red, inclining to purple, 
next the fun ; but pale towards the wall. It has a fine melting 
flefh, with a rich juice ; and the tree is a plentiful bearen 
It is ripe in the latter end of Anguft:. 

1 7. The Malta Peach. This is of a fine red next the fun, 
and has a white melting flefh ; the tree is a good bearer, and 
the fruit ripens in the beginning of September. 

18. The Noblefle. This is a large Peach, of a bright red 
colour towards the fun : the flelh is melting, and the juice 

very 
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Tcry rich in a good feafon. This tree is a good bearer, and 
the fruit is ripe in the beginning of September. 

19. *The old Newington Peach is of a fine red colour, has 
a high vinous-tailed juice, and is efteemgi a good Pavie.. It 
ripens about the latter end of September. 

io. The Chancellor is one of the beft fort of Peaches, and of 
a fine red colour next the fun ; the Ikin is thin, the flefli 
melting,, and the juice very rich. It ripens about the be- 
ginning of. September. 

21^ The Bellegarde Peach, or Gallande, is very large, and 
of a deep purple colour towards the fun ; the flelh melting 
and full of a very rich juice. This is a fine Peach, and ripens 
about the middle of September. 

• az. ♦The Lifle Peach is of middling fize, and of a fine 
violet colour next the fun ; the flcfh is melting and full of a 
vinous juice. It ripens about the middle of September. 

23. The Rofanna is of a fine purple colour next the fun^ 
and has a rich vinous juice. It is reckoned a good Peach, 
and is ripe about the middle of September. 

34. The Rambouillet (commonly called the Rumbullion) 
Is pretty large, aiid of a fine red colour next the fun ; the 
flelh is melting, and the juice vinous and rich. It ripens 
about the latter end of September. 

25. The A'dmirable is a very large and beautiful Peach, 
finely coloured with red towards the fun ; the flcfh is melting, 
and the juice fugary and of an exquifite tafle. It ripens 
about the middle of September. 

. 26* *The BeUis (La Belle de Vitry;. This fruit is of^ 

pale red towards the fun ; the flefli is white, and the juico 

vinous and rich. It is ripe in the latter end of September. •* 

27. * The, Portugal is of a beautiful red towards the fun, 

E and 
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and gcncrallj fpatted ; the flefh is firm, and tte juice rich 
and vinous. It ripens late in^ Septemberi 

28. La Teton de Venus ( Venus's Breaft). This is a middle* 
fized fruit, fomcwhat longifh ; the fide next the fun is of ar 
pale red, the flefh melting, and the juice fugary and rich» 
It ripens about the latter end of Septemben; 

29. La Pourpree (the late Purple). This fruit is large 
and of a purple colour ; the flefti is melting, and the juice 
fugary and rich. It ripens about the beginning of Oftobcn 

3a. The Nivettc is of a bright red next the fun, and of a 
yellowilh cad towards the wall ; the flefh is melting, and fuli^ 
of a rich juice. This is an excellent Peach, and ripens about 
the middle of September. 

31. * The Monflrous Pavcy of Pomponnc. This Pfcach is 
very large, and of a round form ; the flefh is white and 
melting; it is of a fine red colour towards* the fun. This 
ripens in the latter end of 06bober. 

32. * The Catharine Peach is a fine large- fruit of a round 
make, and of a beautiful red colour towards the fun; The 
flefh is melting, and full of a rich juice. The pulp is im- 
proved by its lying three or fbur days> before it is eaten. It 
ripens about the latter end of 06lober ; but there are not 
many fituations where it ripens well. It is a plentiful 
bearer "f. 

t This^g an exccftcnt Peach for forciag,, and will- be higfily acceptaBIe to thofe who 
are fond of fuch as adhere to the (lone ; and« as it is of a beautiful colour it will make a 
▼ery handfome appearance at table. Or, tliis fruit might have part of a wall appropriated 
to itfclf, and have the lights ©f the Peach-houlcs (after fordng is over), or Melon lights, 
£xed upon a temporary frame agaioA the wall. Thi» would greaily forward the ripening 
•f the fruit in bad feafims 5 and, as the tree is a good bearer, it would amply tecompenfe 
any one for the trouble, hy fumiihing a fupply of fruit for the table till the middle of 
November. This would alfo aflift in ripening the wo«d well for the fucceeding year. 

33^ The 
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3^ The Bloody Peach, This is of a deep red next the 
funi the flefti is alfo of a deep red. It feldom ripens in Eng- 
land without forcing ; but is reckoned excellent for baking 
and preferving. 

34. The Royal (La Royale). This is a large round Peach, 
of a deep red next the fun ; the fleftx is melting and full of 
a rich juice.. Jt ripens in the latter end of September* 

^S* The Cherry Peach (Pcche-cerife, of Duhamjelj isfmall 
and globular. It is of a beautiful red colour towards the fun, 
and of a whiti(h wax colour -on tlie othqr fide. Its colour, 
which refembles that of the Pommcd' Api, .gives this little 
Peach a beautiful appearance. The fleih is melting, and the 
juice has a tolerably good flavour. On a dry foil, and good 
cxpofure, it ripens about the beginning of 0<5tober. 

36. Grimwood*s New Royal George is a high coloured 
Peach, and of a £ne flavour* It ripens in the latter end of 
Auguft, or beginning of September f* 

37- The Superb Royal is a fine large Peach of a red colour 
towards the fun, and pale on the other fide. It ripens in ' 
September. 

38- The Queen Charlotte nearly refembles the fmall Mig- 
non, and ripens about the fame time. 

39. The late violet is eftcemed a very fine peack, and 
ripens in September. 

t This Peach feems to be the fame as the Royal Gxsorgo. 
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To the foregring may be addei^ 



Allen's Royal. 
Bourdeaux. 

Buckingham Mignonnc. 
Carlifle. 

Double Swalch. 
Double BlofTomed* 
Double Mountagne. 
Dwarf Orleans. 
^ Eaton. 
Fairfcot's. 
Ford's Seedling. 
Hemfkirk. 
♦ Incomparable 
Lord Falconberg*s Mignonne^ 



Low's large Melting* 
Mallacotan. 
Millet's Mignonne. 
•Pavie Admirable. 
• Pavie Royal. 
Pcche de Pau. 

Ronald's early Gallande* 
Sion. 

Smooth- leaved Royal George, 
Steward^ s late Gallande* 
Vanguard. 
Violette hative. 
White Bloflbmed. 



Peaches .proper for a fmaU Garderu 

The Early Avant ; Small Mignonne ; the Anne Peach ; Royal 
George ; Royal Kenfington ; Noblefle i Early Newington ; 
Gallande ; Early Purple ; Chancellor ; Nivette ; die Catha* 
rine ; the late Newington.. 



Of the Pla7iting, Pruning, Trainings Kc. of Peach-Trees. 

Peaches require a lighter foil than Pears and Plums ; and a 
light mellow loam is beft. If the natural ground fhould be 
a ftrong brick mould, or rather inclinable to clay, it will be 

neceflary 
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nccel&ry to take out fome of it, particularly when you firft 
make the borders, and mix with it fome light mould, fand, 
or old lime rubbifh. " At firft making the borders; you fhould 
take out the earth where the trees are to be planted, as before 
dire6ked for Apricots ; and keep working the reft with rotten 
leaves, or ftreet-dung, and the above mixture ; throwing them 
up, as early as you can fpare them, in ridges rough from the 
fpade, which will let the froft and fun penetrate and meliorate 
the ground,. 

If the ground fliould be wet, make fome drains acrofs the 

bordersv to lead the water from the roots of the trees to a 

drain made along the middle walk. If the ground fhauld 

have a flope, you can very eafily convey the water off when 

the fprings are near the furface 5 but if the wet be occafioned 

by rains-, and the ftiffnefs of the ground holds the water, yon 

fhould give the border a proper flope to carry it off from the 

roots of the trees. Fill the crofs drains, leading to that along 

the middle of the walk, with old bricks or ftones at bottom^* 

and at top with rough gravel *, which will keep the ground 

dry ; at the feme time laying it Hoping from the wall, fo as 

to throw the water that falls in heavy rains toward the middle 

walk, where it will foon foak into the ground. When water 

is fuffered to ftand about the roots of tender trees in ftrong 

land, it is fure to bring on the mildew, which will fpoil and 

render them good for nothing but the fagot-pile. Sometimes^ 

indeed, 1 have recovered them, by moving them to another 

afpe6l* All the French Peaches are very liable to mildew on. 

ftrong land* 



* The drains ibould be deep enough to have two feet of mould above the gravel) 
which will prevent their beings hurt in trenching the ground*. 

WJierej 
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Whcre^.there is not a proper defcent to carry off the water* 
the bottom of the main walk (hould be filled up with brick-- 
bats dr (lones, and the fmall flones raked from the quarters of 
the garden, making a dry drain along the middle 9 inches 
wide, or more, covered with bricks or ftones. The walk, 
when finiflied, fhould have a gentle rife in the middle, in 
order to throw tiie rain water toward the edges. 

Where the foil is a four wet clay, it will be neceflary to 
throw into the bottom of the border brick-bats covered with 
lime rubbifli,or core from the (kreenings of lime-; then water 
it, and when nearly dry ram it w^U, whitih will convert it 
i^nto a hard folid furface, and prevent the roots of the trees 
from penetrating the wet earth below. It will alfo ferve to 
carry off the water ?to thc/drains. 

. With regard -to -the choice of Peach Trees, the directions 
already igiv^n for Apricots will ferve. They ihould be pro- 
cured in the latter end of Oftober, or beginning of November, 
9$ foon as thei<:af begins itoiall ; and, if poifiblei the ground 
he ready beforehand. 

The earlier you go to the nurfery the better, to mark and 
take up. the young trees ; fpr he that goes firft has the greater 
choice. 

The ground, if new ^borders, (hould be wdl trenched to re- 
ceive the trees ; if to fupply the places of others which havebeen 
removed, or where trees have died, ail the old roots (hould be 
carefully taken out, and frefli mould put in where the old was 
taken -away ; remembering to raifc the ne^v mould a proper 
height above the old ; as it is a very great hurt to fruit trees, 
when they are planted too deep : if they are not kept up 
aVvc the level of the old ground at firft, they feldom thrive 
well. When the trees are planted, water the roots well to 

lettlc 
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fettle the mould, letting it remain for fome days till the water 
is abforbed ; then tread the mould, and fill the holes up tO*thc 
top ; obfervirig the fame rules as before given in cafe of dry 
weather, letting your frefh-planted trees remain unprunedtill 
the Spring. 

When you fee the buds begin to fhoot, if the trees be maiden 
trees of one year*s growth,- you may head then> to-five or more 
eyes, according to their ftrength ; then rub on a little of the 
compofition' where you cut off the top, obferving to cut it 
floping, a» before directed, and as near the top buds as may 
be, and alfo-to rub off the foreright fhoots. When the young 
fiioots have ftrength, naii them to the wallj to prevent their 
being broken by the wind^ If the leading fhoot be very 
flrong, pinch off the top cf it about the beginning of June; 
which will make it throw out fome fineftrong fhoots to help to 
fill the wall* None of the fhoots fhould be fuffered to grow 
too long during^ the firft and fecond years ; which may always 
be prevented by pinching the ends of them ; but they fhould 
never be topped, when the tree fends- out fine kind fhoots, till 
the fpring following, when you may prune them^ according to 
the ftrength of the tree, and the quantity of wood it has made 
during'the preceding fummer,. leaving your fhoots from fix to 
twelve inehes'long^; by which means you will foon be able to 
fill the lower part of the w^ll. It is too commctti a practice to 
Iky- in the fhoots atfuH length, taking off onlyv the points of the 
branches^ which generally, after a few years, leaves the walls 
quite naked :- whereas if attention were paid to the trainiiigi 
efpecially for the firft four years^ you could always fill. the 
walls with fine bearing wood ilrom top to bottom, and the 
trees could produce a great deal more fruit, and of muck 
finer quality, than when they are run up in the former way ; for 

thofe 
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thofe trees, in general, are fo weak that they have not ftrength 
to bear good fruit. The third year, if care be taken to 
manage the trees properly in fummer, you may bring them 
into a bearing ftate. If the ground be ftrong, they will grow 
very vigoroufly ; in that cafe, you mud pinch all the ftrong 
flioots about the month of June, which will make them throw 
out fide- (hoots ; thefe, if not laid- in too thick, will make fine 
bearing wood for the fucceeding year. If you fufFcr the 
ftrong ftioots to grow to their full length, they will be large 
and fpongy, and will neither produce fruit nor good wood 
for the following year. Weak ftioots fliould never be nailed^ 
although they may be full of bloflbm, as they never bear good 
fruit. Sometimes weakly trees are covered over with bloftbm ; 
but if too much fruit be fuffcred to remain on them, they will 
be weakened fo much that they will never recover. In that 
jcafe, I would recommend picking off the greater part of the 
fruit, to let the tree recover its ftrength. When you prune 
trees in the above ftate, obferve never to prune at a fingle 
flower-bud ; if you do, you will be fure to kill the flioot ; ort 
at leaft, it will die as far as the next wood-bud- [See Plate IlL 

Fig. 2.] 

On obferving, you will find fome ftioots, and fometime« 
whole trees, with nothing but fingle flower-buds. Thefe fort^ 
of ftioots ftiould be laid-in at full length. Always obferve the 
next branch that has got fome wood-buds, and cut them 
clofe, that they may produce fine wood to fupply the place of 
thofe that have only flower-buds, which may be cut out next 

year. 

When Peaches come into a hearing ftate, you will, in 
general, fee two flower-buds clofe together ; if you look -be- 
tween thefe. flower-buds, you will fee what is called a wood- 
bud ; 
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"bud ; you fhould always cut at fuch double buds ; as from be- 
tween them come out tbe fhoots that produce the fruit for 
next j^ar. 

If you obfervc the above rules, you cannot miftake ia 
prunmg your Peaches. [Se^ Plate HL Fig. t.'] 

When the trees come into a bearing ftate, you may keep 
them in a flourifliing one by proper management,- and atten- 
tion to the Summer pruning. I have often topped tlie ftfong 
ihoots twice in the courfe of the Summer, before 1 could get* 
them to produce fine kind bearing wood. I have often had 
ihoots that grew, in the courfe of one Summer, upwards of 
fix feet in length, and as thick as my thumb. When fuch 
flioots as thefe are laid in near their full length, the lower 
part of the wall will be left naked [See the Plate,. Fig. i-] ; 
befides, thefe ftrong ihoots exhauft the tree of its ftrength, 
and never produce good wood -when you negledfc to top then\ 
in Summer. I would recommend to cut out fuch flioots when 
the trees are pruned in the Spring, and to leave only the fine 
kind bearing wood (which yoii may know by two fmall leaves 
where the flower-buds will be in the following year; the 
.ftrong flioots have only one leaf bud at cacli^ye) ; ^Iwajrs re- 
membering to lay the branches as horizontally as you cartv 
which will check the growth of the flioot, and make the wottd 
^much finer, and fit for bearing the fucceeding year. You 
ifliould always rub off all the ufelefs fide-ftioots that cannot be 
:nailed in againft the wall, leaving only the beft, and laying 
them in about three inches apart Be very particular to pick 
off dl the fide-flioots that come out near the tops of the - 
branches ; which, if left, would weaken the fruit-bearing 
branches for next year* This fhould he done as foon as you 
^an lay hold of thefe flioots with your finger and thumb : if 
you fuffer them to grow ftrong, they will hurt the fruits 

bearing flioot* 
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Of Pmningf Training, and Nailing old Peach-Trees^ 

When the trees run up to the top of the wall, leaving about 
three fourths of it naked, [See Plate IIL Fig. 3.} the beft 
isray is to cut them as far back as you can find any young 
ihoots or buds. You muit always leave fome young (hoots or 
buds on Pe^ch-trees, otherwife you endanger the life of them* 
I^ever head them. as you would Apricot, Apple, or Pear-trees«. 
If ypu cut or head down Peach-trees without attending to the 
caution given above, you run a great rifk of killing them; but 
if there are a few young fhoots, the top may with fafe^ be 
cut off^ juft above them^ as they will lead the fapup spd pro-- 
duce ftrong branches, which fhould be topped^ as you would 
do a young tree to fill the walL 

It is more difficult to procure new wo€>d froi^ old Pegchr 
trees than from any oth^r, except Me6Uxines» I have often ^ 
made. iiKifions in the old branches^ about the joints cutting . 
out^a piece from one to t^rjee incheSy.according to thcfize. of 
the. branches, [See Fx*atb XL Fig^ z^\ This, fhould be 
done in fever al places, of th^ tree^. to fufiiifh it with y.oung; 
wood ; always roundiug^ the edges where thi^ incifion. isjpfl(de»^ 
which fhould be above the, joints aai^ asucar to it as cp^ay.be* 
The operation fhould be performed in the month of April;: 
but never cut ofF the old branches^ ualefe you perceive fome 
young. fhoQts makings their appearance. Wheu they are; about 
three or four inches long, cut off the pld bxanch,. whi<f hi will 
caufe the frefh young wood to make a rapid progrefa the firft 
fummer, and you will have fuxe fruit on. them the following 
year, 

AJways 
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Always ufe the Gompofition where you cut off old branches ; 
obferving to round the edges, and ciit out the canker which 
you find in the old bark where the branch was amputated. 

In Peaches, the canker is of k broWn colour ; ind: in the 

» 

bark, it appears in fmiaill fpecks or dots, as if made with i 
pen. All thefe fliould be cut out clean ; for if inj part ot 
the canker remain, it will aife6t the new wood as it begins td 
grow. Wherfevfcr you fefe the gum oozing, you niaj^ be cer^^ 
tain that the canker i* riot quite eradicated;'^[36e the Chd|lter 
on the Cankek.] 

' Ih the latter end bf April it Will be neceflary to look over 
your trees, and rut off what fuperfiuous foferight flioots re- 
mained ^fter going dvir theni the firft time. Indeed, if yoi:^ 
were to examine the trees once every fortnight, it would Bi? 
fb muth the better, ds by to doing they can hi kept in per- 
f6& order. I have fo accuftorhed fnyielf to look over fh/ 
Ixees, that I do it as I ^alk about my ordinify bufiriefs, wKicIr 
feves a great deal of time. Care fliould be taken fiot to let 
Ifhe ftoots get too long before they art tacked to the wall/ 
leflt they flioiuld 6e broken by the witad. I do not, however/ 
afpprove of nailing the young wood too foon j for, by fcT 
doing, the heat of the fun xVill occafion ihtm to grow too faft. 
You may fave fome of the largeft send ftraiglitefl: of th6 
ihoots that are cut cff,- and run them m ♦ among the fmall 
branches of the treei to^ prevent therii from being broken by 
the wind. This will lavie ar ^reat deal of fummer- nailing : 

'*' That M^ let'tUe nrnddle of tlie'braAc&' ran in be oh tlie oatfide of the ihoot that jron 
"WifliL to preferve, and the ends tucked under the two adjoining branches. After the fall 
of the leaf, it will be necefTary to take out thefe loofe branches ; which will give the 
ihoots more libertj', and admit the fun and air to ripen the wood before the fpring' 
pruning. 

Fa I mean 
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I mean this for the fecond Summer-nailing. At the time yot» 
do this, carefully take off all the fide Ihoots that come oat 
from the tops of the young branches. 

When the fecond nailing is done, if you ihould find any- 
very ftrong fhoots, they Ihould be cut out, leaving Ae fine 
kind fide Ihoots that have been produced fince the firft top- 
ping; but only thofe that wUL bear fruits If the Autumn 
ihould prove fine, the trees will continue in full leaf to the 
end of October, andfometimes to the end of November* 

When the leaves begin to fall, take a foft broom, and. 
brufli it gently over the branches of the trees, in order to 
take off as many of the leaves as you can, without hurting the. 
buds. Remember,, however,, to brulh upward; for if you 
bruHi downward you will be very liable to break the buds. 

As fbon as all the leaves are ofi^ I would advife to unnaiL 
the young branches that were nailed in during, the. Summer^ 
leaving the ftrong ones to keep the tree faft to the walL By. 
thefe means, the branches, being loofe from the wall, will re- 
ceive the benefit of the fun and air, to ripen and harden, the. 
young wood, which will not then be fo liable to be killed by 
a hard winter^ Leaving the trees fo till the Spring, when you_ 
begin to prune them, there will be great choice of fine bearing . 
wood to fill the walls. 

The nails and ihreds Chat were laid up in~ Autumn, when 
the branches^ were unnailed, fhould be pointed and picked 
during the wet weather in Winter ; they will then be fit to ufe 
again. The fhreds that have been ufed in Summer fhould be 
foaked in boiling-hot foapfods for three or four dj^s, which 
will kill the eggs of earwigs and other infcas, fo verj' def-- 
truftive to Peaches. 

After the trees are cut and nailed, if the weather fliould b& 

frofty» 
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frofty, it will be-neccffary to cover them when the flowers 
begin to open. Some cover the trees with yew, and others 
with branches of fir, laurel, &c. but old netting is the bed 
covering ; and it fhould be put on threefold, as directed for 
Apricots* When the leaves begin to cover the fruit, and the 
weather is> likely to be fine and fettled, the netting (hould'be 
taken off by degrees, but by no means all at once. By the 
forked (ticks, ,as before obferved, the nets may be kept at what 
diftance you pleafe ; but never be in too great hafte to un-* 
cover the trees, nor fuffer.the fhoots to grow through the 
mefhes of the nets ; . for, , when that is the cafe, a great many 
p{ them will, be. brokea in taking off the nets. The trees 
fhould be uncovered in cloudy weather^ jor when it is likely to ' 
rainr,: if. the nets be taken off in. clear weather, the leaves are 
liable to be hurt by the fun. Be careful, in taking off the 
foreright and fide fhoots, . not to expofe the fruit ; rub them 
off near the extremities^ leaving /thofe which you .want to fill 
up the walLas low on the branch as ppfTible, at the fame 
time leaving cnly^one for a leading, fhoot. When the fruit is 
about the fiz& of a fmaU marble, begin to thin them ; > which 
operation nnift be. left to the judgment of the perfon who does 
it ; but< it fbould be accordmg to the flrength of the tree. 
This ought to be done very* regularly, that the fruit may be 
equally, difperfed over the. tree* If* left too thick, it will not 
have room to fwelli this frequently happens.* If the. tree be. 
very flrong^ you may leave* from three to fix" Peaches on. each 
fhoot ;> accoix}ing,.to the flrcngtb and length of the branch. 
. I. have, obferved, that where the Gompofition-was^applied 
to prevent the fap. from being exhalqd by the fun and air, alt 
the trees that were very much loaded with fruit -were not in* 
the lealt hurt ; while the trees that were treated in the com- 
mon 
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mon way were greatly injured, and often killed, when they 
have had a great crop. 

In very dry feafons, it will be neceffary to make a large 
bafin round each tree ; or, rather, make up an edge along the 
whole border with mould, as you would for a bed to bed out 
plants in a nurfery; then give the trees a good watering, 
and mulch the border (which (hould be from two feet and a 
half to three feet broad) with fome very rotten dung or 
leaves, which will keep the roots of the trees mdifl:, and pre* 
vent the ground from cracking* Water the trees once a 
week during dry weather, and fprinkle the branches * and 
leaves every other day, in the afternoon, with the engine, 
prefling your forefinger over the mouth of the pipe, in order 
to fpread the water very fine. By thefe means you will keep 
the trees clean and free from infc6ts ; always remembering 
not to fprinkle them when the fun is on them, nor too late in 
the evening, as the former fcorchea t/he leaves, and the latter 
is apt to bring the mildew on the tender £c»'ts of Peaches. 
If you find any of the trees infe&ed^ leave dflFfprinkling them, 
or water them with clear lime-water, as hereafter diredied ; 
but this ihould always be done in warm weather. By fre- 
quently fprinklihg the trees* with lime-^water, and throwing it 
plentifally on the imderfid« of the leaves, tuyere the Acarus^ 
or red Spider, is moftly found, you will in a ihort time ex- 
tirpate that deftru6live infeft. 

The next thing to be done is^ to look over the trees, and 
take all the late fide-lhoots, which would not ripen, off the 
wood fit to bear the following yeai" ; taking care, however, 
to keep the fruit fhaded"; and never foffer the leaves to be 
picked off till the fruit be grown to its full fi2c ; then begin to 
take off fome of them, to let the fruitattain its natural colour. 

This 
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This may be done once a week^ in a gradual manner ; by 
which method the fruit will continue much longer in fuc- 
ceffion, than if the leaves were picked off all at once ; in the 
latter cafe, the fruit all ripens at the fame time ; but, by 
thinning at different times, there will be a regular fucceflion 
for the table. 

It is a bad praftice to pick off the leaves of Peaches before 
the fruit is grown to its natural fize. The (hade of the leaves 
nourifhes the fruit very much ; a»d, if you'obferve, wherever 
the leaves are picked off the fruit will be fmall, ftunted, and 
ill-flavoured. Remember to hang up the bean-ftalk (as hero- 
after defcribcd) beforerthe fViiit begins to ripen, in order to 
get rid of the earwigs, &c. otherwife they will greatly injure 
the P«ache3i — [See the Chapter on Insbcts.] 

I would recommend planting fome trees of the early 
Peaches againft Eafl or North walls ; for, by fo doing, you 
will have a regular fucceflion of Ene Peaches till the late fortes 
againfl the South and Weft walls^, com,e in ; but never planfc 

• • • 

latefbrts on a Nortli or Baft wall. You may plant Peaches 
between Pears and Plum^ till they meet each* other ; thfen 
tranf^ant-themagainft other walls, or where dead trees have 
been taken up. 



The following are the Sorts thai T would recommend to b& planted^ 

againji ' North and Eaji Walls, viz. 

Early Av^nt ; Early Aaii; Early R4ignoane ; Royal George; 
Red M^giJ^lejQi; Royal Kcnfnigton; Nobleflia; Grois Mig- 
nonne, and Millet's Mignonne. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



OF NECTARINES. 



A Defcriptwn ofNtctarines cultivated in England, and the Method 

qf Planting, Pruning, and Training them. 

X HE Nc6tarine (properly ib called from Nedtar, the poeti- 
cal drink of the Grods) was introduced here about the year 
1^2, and belongs to the twelfth clafs of Lirniseus. 

This fruit differs from^he Peach in nothing more than la 
havinj; a fmooth rindi ^^d the flefh being firmer :]-• 



7%e Varieties which are cultivated in this Country art, 

i« Fairchild*js Early Ne6tarine. This is one of theearliefl^ 
it is a fmall round fruit, of a beautiful red colour, and well 
Jiavoured ; and is ripe about the middle of Auguft* 

a. * Newington Nectarine. This is a fine fruit, of .a *beau- 



t Thofe laaiked with «ii afierilk adhoie to*tbe ftone. 
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liful red colour next the fun, and yellow on the other fide* 
It has an excellent rich juice, and ripens about the middle of 
^ptemben 

3. The Elruge NeAarine is faid to have been firft cultivated 
by Gurlc, a Nurferyman at Hoxton, in the time of Charles 
the Second, It is of a middle (izc, of a dark red or purple 
next the fun, and of a pale green on the other fide. It has a 
foft melting pulp and vinous juice, and is ripe in the latter 
end of Auguft, or beginning of September. 

4. The Scarlet Nedlarine is of a fine fcarlet colour next the 
fun, but of a pale red next the wall. It ripens in the latter 
end of Auguft, or beginning of September. 

5. * Brugnon, or Italian Ne£tarine, is of a deep red next 
the fun, and of a pale yellow on the other fide ; it has a rich 
flavour in a good jriar, and npeiis in the latter end of Auguft, 
or beginning of September. 

6. ♦The Roman Red Nc6tarine is a large fruit, of a dark red 
colour next the fun, but of a yellow colour on the other fide ; 
and when full ripe it ifhrivels ; the pulp is then replete with a 
rich juice.' It is ripe in September. — ^This Ne6tarine has a 
fmooth leaf, and the Newington a jagged one : which is 
one of the moft efTential diflferences by which thefe two ex- 
cellent fruits are diftinguifhable from each other. 

7. Murry Neftkrine is of a rcddifh colour toward the fun, 
and of a pale green toward the wall. This fruit has a 
tolerably good flavour, and ripens about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

8. Teniple's'Neftaritac is of middle fize, of a pale red 
trolour toward the fun, and of a yellowifh caft next the wall. 
This frtiit, when quit© ripe, fhrivds ; the pulp is then full of 
rich juice of a fine flavour. ' It ripenis about the middle of 
^September, or beginning of 06tober. 

G 9. *Gol. 
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9* f Golden JMedtarine. This is a handfonie ftuit of a foft 
red colour toward the iun, and yellow on the other fide. It 
has a rich flavour, and is ripe about the beginning of October. 

10. The Peterborough, or late green. Nectarine (called 
alfo the Vermafh), is of middle fiie, round ftiapp, and al«* 
ways of a green colour ; the flefh is Arm, and, in a good fea« 
fon, tokrably well flavoured. It ripens about the midd^ of 
OAober. 

The Violet Ne6larine is of a middle fize,. and a pvrpk 
colour next the fun» but pale on the other fide; it has a 
vinous flavour, and ripens in the latter end of Auguft, or be^ 
ginning of September. 



To the Jhngmg may he edied: 

Anderfon^s Neftarine* Newfoundland* 

Aromatic. New White* 

• Black Ncwington. Princcfs RoysU. 
Clermont. * Rogers's Seedling. 
De la Taille. Royal Chair d'or. 

• Early Payic. * St. Omcr*8. 

• Genoa. Tawny, ripe in September. . 
Luncomb's Btack. White, ripe in Auguft and 
*Muik Violet, September. 



A Stlcction of Nectariftts for a fimW Gard/tn. . 

Fairchild's Early Neftarine ; Elruge ; Scarlet ; Ncwiqg* 
ton ; Red Roman ; and Murry. 

Of 
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0/ the Management of Nectarines, 

m 

It is unncceflary to fay much on this head, as the manage- 
ment of Neftarines is almoft the fame as that of Peaches. 

The fame rules muft be obferved with regard to pruning 
and cuttlng-out difeafed parts ; and the fame attention will 
be neceflary during the fummer ; obferving^ in particular^ 
not to lay-in the wood too thick. 

On. account of the fmoothnefs of the Ikin of the Neftarine, 
it fufFers much more from millepedes (or wood-lice), car* 
wigs, &c. than the Peach ; it will, therefore, be neceflary to 
hang up a greater number of bundles of bean-ftalks about 
thefe than about other Fruit-trees. Wafps are alfo very 
deftruAive to Nectarines, and. the trees are very liable to be 
infefted with the red fpider ; thefe are to . be deftroyed ap 
hereafter directed. 

Let the wall, with the ftems and branches of the trees, 
be carefully infpe6ted, and all the fnails about them picked 
•off and deftroyed. The young fnails frequently commit 
great depredations on the leaves before the fruit is ripe. — [See 
the Chapter on Insects.] 

It may, perhaps, be neceflary to obferve here, that after the 
fall of the leaf the young fhoots fhould be unnailed, in order 
to harden the wood ; and in hot weather form bafins on the 
borders, and mulch them, as direfted for Peaches. 

The fame mode of watering with the engine is alfo to be 
obferved, in dry hot weather. 

Do not omit to thin the fruit when grown to a tolerable 
fize ; but never pick off the leaves till the fruit be full-grown ; 

G 2 obferving 
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obferving the rules already laid down for Peaches. It will 
anfwer equally well with Nectarines as with Peaches, to plant 
fome trees on an Eaft wall, which will continue the fucceffion 
much longer than if all were planted in the ufual afpeAs. 

In the fummer of 1800, which was dry and hot, we had a 
Weft afpe6t which was fo much infefted with the red fpider 
that I ek^e£ted the trees would have been totally deftroyed. 
In February following, I had the wall well-wa(hed with 
foap and urine mixed, as alfo the ftems and branches of the 
trees. (This muft be done before the buds begin to open, and 
in the forepart of the day, that the trees may get dry before 
the evening; but never in frofty weather). Afterwards, 
wherever I faw any appearance of the fpider, I watered the 
trees with clear lime-water, as dire^ed in Chapters III. and 
XXVIII. Thefe trees are now in a perfeAly healthy ftate ; 
but in fome gardens, where thefe precautions have been neg« 
le6ted, many of the trees are entirely killed. 



C « ) 



CHAPTER V. 



OF CHERRIES. 

Different Sorts ; and the Propagation, Planting, Pruning, and 
Training, of them — How to pre/erve them from Insects. 

i^HERRIES are faid to have come originally from Cerafus,^ 
a city of Pontus, from which LucuUus brought them» after 
the Mithridatic war, into Italy. They fo generally pleafed 
there, and were fo eafily propagated in all climates into 
which the Romans extended their arms, that, within the 
fpace of a hundred years, they grew common as far as the 
Rhine, and were introduced into Britain about Ann. Dom. $$^i 

* It 11 fu^pofed by maoj, that Cherriea were firft introdaced into this countiy in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth ; but Lydgate^ who wrote his poem called " Lickpenny'* be- 
fore the middle of the fifteenth centnxy^ or probably before the jrear 14 159 mentions 
them in the following lines^ as being commonly fold at that time by the hawkers in 
London f^reets : 

Hoi pefcade awn began to cry, 
Stralerys type, and Ckerryes in the ryfe* 

Ryce^ rice, or ris, properly means a long branch ; and the word is fiill ufed in that 
fenfe in the Weftof Engknd. 

Cherries 
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Cherries belong to the twelfth clais of Linnaeus^s Syftem ; 
Icofandria Monogynia. 



A Short Defcripthn of the principal Cherries cultivated 

in England. 

I. The fmall May Cherry is the firfl: ripe, and requires a 
good walL One or two trees of this kmd may be fufficient 
for a large garden. It is ripe in June. 

z. The May Duke comes in about the fame time as the 
former, but is larger : It it; an excellent Cherry, and bears 
well againft a wall. 

J. The Archduke, if perautted to ripen properly, i» an ex- 
cellent Cherry. It is ripe in June and July. 

4* The Hertford(hirt Cherry is a fort of Heart, but firmer 
and of a finer flavour than Hearts in general. It does not 
ripca till the latter eoad of July, or beginning of Auguft, 
which rwd^rs it the more valuable, as it fucceeds more early 
Cherries. 

5. The Bleedmg Heart, or Gai£oign*6, is a very large Cherry 
of a long formt and dark colour ; it has a pleafant tafte, and 
ripens in thfs latter end of July« 

6. Harrifon's Heart is a fine Cherry* It was introduced 
from the Eaft Indies by Governor Harrifon *, grandfather to 
the prefent Earl of Leicefter, and firfl cultivated at bis feat 
of Balls in Hertfordfhire : fome of the trees, I am informed, 
he prefented to George the Firft ; and they are at this time in 

♦ Governor Harrifon went out Governor of Fort St.-GeoiTge in December 1710, and 
returned home in 1 719 ; and rt is probable that He brought this Cbeny home with him : 
if fo, fome of thefe trees in Kenfingtou Gardens mad be upwards of eighty years dd. 

a flou- 
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a flourirhing ftate, bearing fine fruit, in Keafingtoxi' Gardent. 
This Cherry is ripe in July and Augoft. 

7# The Black Heart is a fine Cherry^^oo well known to 
require defcription. 

§• The Morello, or Milaa Cherry, is a very fine fruit when 
kept till tKe month of Odfcober, and makes a very great ad* 
dition to the deflert at that time of the year. This is the beft 
Cheny that we have for preferving, and for making Cherry- 
Bcandy. 

9« The Camttion take its. name from its colour, being red 
9nd white, k is a large r6und Cherry, but not fo fweet aa. 
the Duke Cherry. It ripens in the latter end of July. 

lo. The yetiow Spaniih Cherry is of an oval ihape and 
amber colour, and is a. fweet pleafant Jruit. It is ripe in 
Aoguft. and SepCember. 

1 1 • The CoroDe^ or Coroun Cherry, refembles the Black 
Hearts This, is an oxcellent fruity and a good bearer. It 
cipena about the beginning, of Augufl:. 

1 2. The Lukeward comes in foon after the former^ and isr 
alfo a fine pleafant fruit, and a good bearer. It ripens in the 
beginnii^ of Auguft. 

13. The Graffion. This is fuppofed by many to be the 
&me with Harrifon's Heart ; but, upon a clofe examination, 
I find it to be a different Cherry : its flefh is firmer and the 
ftojQe flatter. It ripens in July and Auguft. 

14. Ronalds*s large Black Heart Cherry, introduced into 
this country in the year 1794 from Circaffia. Mr. Ronalds, 
nurferyraan.at Brentford, and the only perfont to the befl of. 
my knowledge, who has cultivated it in England j fent me 
fome of the fruit this Summer, 1 80 1 . It is a fine large Cherry, 
a great bearer, and will, without doubt, be valuable as a 

forcing 
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forcing fort*. ^This Cherry, in my opinion, is well wordi 
cultivating. It ripens in the beginning of July. 

15. Frafer's Black Tartarian Cherry ♦ is a fine large fruiti 

1 6. Frafer's White Tartarian Cherry is white and tranfpa- 
rent. Thcfe Cherries are excellent bearers, but particularly 
the black kind : the fruit is of a fine briik flavour, and tiiey 
. ripen ^aiiy. 

17. The Lundi&Gean, cultivated at Lord Vtfcoimt Dun- 
can's, near Dundee, is black, and almoft as large as a>Black«» 
Heart Cherry. It is now common in the nurferies about 
Ediifburgh ; and Meflbs. Gray and Wear have had it for fome 
years in their nurfery at Brompton-park. 

18. The Tranfparent Gean is a fmall delicious fruit. 
From the Black Chwry, which is fuppofed to be a native- 

of England, are raifed, by feeds, the black Coroun, and the 
fmall wild Cherry, of which there are two or three varieties, 
differing in the fize and colour of their fruit. I would recom* 
mend planting thefe in parks and pleafure^grounds, as ^e 
trees grdw to a great fize, and have a beautiful appearance. 
The^fruit will be food for birds, and fo the means of preferv- 
ing the finer fruit, in the garden and orchard, from their de*- 
predations. The wood alfo of thefe trees is very ufeful for 
turners and pi&ure-frame makers. Stocks to graft upon are 

* The Tartarian Cherries were bvoagbt from HuiBa in the Autumn of theyear 179^ 
bf Mr. John Fnler, of Sloane-iquflre^ Cbdfea ; well known for bis^xndefatigable induftiy 
in colle^ing many curious (dantSj and other natural curioiitie6« in America and the 
Weft Indies. He fays, that thefe Cherries are natives of the Crimea, and that he pur- 
chafed them of a German, who cultivated' them in a garden near StPeteribarg. This man 
had but few plants of them at that time, and Md them as a favour at ten roafales a jplani* 
Mr. Frafer afterwards iaw them in the Imperial gardens, where they were fuoceftftilly 
.forced in pots« 

I 

■^ ^enerJily 
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generally raifed from the feed of this fort. Thefe trees will 
thrive in poor land, where fcarcely any other forts wilL 

The Clufter Cherry is {Wanted more fpr ornament^ or cu» 
riofity, than for any other purpofe. 



I 



To the aboi;e may be added : 



Amber Heart, 
Black Masard« ' 

Church-hiils. ' ' » 
Double -bloflb med . 
Fiemifh Heart. . 
Grols Gobfct. 
Holman^s Duke. 
Jeffrey's Royal. 
Keofington Duke^ ' 
Large Spanifh Gh^rty. 
Late Large Morello. 
Montmorency* 



Ox Heart. 
Purple Heart i 
Red Heart. 
Spanifh Black. 
South' s large Black. 
SwediOi Black Heart 
Tradcfcant's. 
Turkey Heart. 
Weeping. 
Wentworth Heart. 
Whitf Heart. 



« 

Proper Kinds of Cheiries for a fmall Garden. 

The May Duke ; the large Duke Cherry ; Archduke ; the 
Black Heart; Harrifon's Heart; Ox Heart; Turkey Heart,, 
and Kenfmgton Duke Cherry. 



Plantings Pruning^ and Training tf Cherry^ Trees. 

« 

. In the choofing and planting of young Cherry-trees, the fame 
rules are to be obferved as arc given for Apricots, Peaches7 

H ^ and 
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and Keflarines ;' and they muf^ in like manner be hesded 
dowQ the firft year. 

Ift pruning CherricSj never fhorten their (hoots j for moft 
of them produce their frait at the extremities, the fliorten- 
■ing, or cutting-ofF of which very frequently occafions the 
death of the (hoot, at leaft of a great part of it. The branches, 
therefore, (hould be trained at full length. I have often fecn 
the whole tree killed by injudicious pruning. Wherever the 
knife is applied, it is fare to bring on the gum, and aftef- 
wards the canker, which will inevitably kill the tree if no 
remedy be applied td the w6unds. 

I have headed down a great many Cherry-trees which were 
almod pait bearing, and fo eaten up with the gum and can- 
ker, that what few Cherries they bore upon old cankered 
fpurs were not fit to be fent to the table. 

In the years 1790 and 1791 I cut, or headed down, fifty 
trees. The operation was performed in the months of April 
and May in each year. Thefe trees made ftioots from three 
to five feet the fame fummer, bore fine Cherries the next 
year, and have continued to bear good crops ever fince. 

To the above trees I applied the Compofition. At the fame 
time I cut down twelve trees in the fame row, but did not 
^pply the Compofition : thefe twelve trees all died in the fe- 
cond and third years after. We now gather more Cherricj 
from one tree where the Compofition was applied, thaa we 
did from the w)iolc number formerly ; being alfo much finer 
and larger fruit. 

When Cherry-trees are very old, and inuch injured by 
large limbs having been cut off (which will infallibly bring 
jon the canker and gum, and, if no remedy be applied, in a 
ihort time kill the trees); or if there are great fpurs left Hand* 

4ng 
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ing a foot perhaps from the wall (^See Plate IV. Fig. 2.); the 
beft way to bring them to have fine heads/ and to cover the 
wall, is to head them down as low as poffible, taking care 
to leave fomc fmall fhoots, if there are any ; if not, leave a 
bud or two at the ends of fome of the fhoots. Sometimes you 
will have a great difficulty to find any buds. If that be the 
cafe, in the Spring, before you mean to head the trees, make 
fome incifions in the branches (*Se?f Plate XI.) This flioi 11 
be done on different branches, at the mod convenient places 
for filling the wall with good wood. The fize of the incifions 
Ihould be from one to two inches, according to the largenefs 
of the1)ranches ; obferving to make them juft above the joint 
where the buds fliould come out. If you cut juft below a 
joint, the (hoot will die as far as the next bud or joint; and, 
of courfe, injure the tree, if no remedy be applied. 

The time for performing this operation is in March, April, 
or May. The above method of making incifions is only re- 
commended where there are no young (hoots or buds, and 
when the tree is in the laft ftage of the canker. 

Where you have a few young fhoots, or buds^ cut down 
the head as near to tbem as yoq can, and take great care to 
cut out the canker till you come to the found bark. The 
canker makes its appearance in Cherry-trces in the fame 
manner as it does in Peach and Neftarine trees, and may be 
eafily difcovered by an attentive obferver. If any gum re- 
. mains, it muft be cut or fcraped off: the beft time for doing 
this is when it is moiftened with rain ; you can then fcrape it 
off eafily without bruifing the bark. This operation is very 
neceflary; 9nd if it be negledled, the difqafe will increafe 
r&pidly« 

H a Wherever 
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Wherever the bark or branches have been cut off, the 
edgQ^ ihould be rounded, and the Compofition applied. 

The general way of pruning Cherry-trees has been to leave 
great fpurs, which continue to increafe till they fland up- 
wards of a foot from the wall, and become as thick as a man*s> 
arm : but be it obferved, that cutting off, from year to year, 
the Ihoots that are produced from the fpurs, increafes the 
canker, till large protuberances, like wens, are formed on the 
branches, becoming very unfightly ; and thefc occafion thcnft 
to produce only fmall and ill-flavoured fruit, at a great dil- 
tance from each other (^See Plate IV. Fig. 2.) When this i» 
the cafe, the method I purfuc is, to head the trees down a^ 
before diredled* 

If the youi\g (hoots are properly trained, they will pro* 
duce fruit the following year ; and in the fecond year they 
wUl produce more and finer fruit than a young tree that has 
been planted ten or twelve years.. 

It has been a general complaint, that Heart Cherries are 
bad bearers when trained up as walUtrees ; but, by pruning; 
them as Duke Cherries, I have brought them to bear in the 
fame manner : that is, I leave a great many fore- right fhoot^ 
in Summer, and tuck them in with fome fmall rods run ^crofs 
.under the adjoining branches*, to keep them clqfe to the wall,, 
and prevent them from being broken by the wind, aad frpn> 
looking unfightly* . , 

Never make ufe of the knife in Suqamer*,. if it be poflible t<> 
avoid it, as the fhoots die from the place where they are cut^ 

leaving 

♦ As Mordb Cherries bear their frait oir the 6oond yearV wcMxl, fnia twa tc five in* k 
^ufter^ and not on fpurs as other Cherries do, the drongeft and cleaned wood ibofldiiif 
laid-in at ftdljength^in the Sununer> and all fuperfluous ihoots be nibbed off, kaving a: 

. ' regular 
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leaving Ugly dQ9d ft»bs, which will infallibly, bring on the 
canker.: Thele fhpots may be G,ut in the Spring to about ^ 
couple of eyes, as Duke Cherries, which will form a number 
bf ftower-buds, as appears ip Plate IV. Fig. !• Fig. 2. is an 
old. branch, to fliew. the ^nanner in which the fpurs are 
formed when the old method of pruning is followed, and the 
barren unprodu6live (late of the tree. 

As Cherties are a very confiderable article of traffic in the 
London markets, and the markets of moft towns throughout 
the kingdom, employing fuch a great number of people du^- 
ring the Summer feafon in gathering, carrying to market, 
and felling them, the raifmg of them is certainly worth any 
gentleman's while, efpecially as the trees may be rendered 
ornamental as well as profitable, by planting them in flirub- 
beries, &c. * Gentlemen of fmall fortune, who are at a great 
cxpencc with their gardens .and plantations, may in a great 
meafure. reiinburfe thcmfelvess ,by falling their Cherries and 
other fruit (for which there will be plenty of chapmen), aqd 
thus enjoy at an eafy rate the pleafures of a rational and ufeful 

recreation* j . , 

la all parts, or tiac country, there are pQrfons employed in 
collecting frujt for the A^kcts. and to hawk it about from 
place to place ; and.furely it is much better to fell it to them, 
than tp'leij it, rot pn the ground, or be, devoured by birds an4 
iofeiftst : I?. ■ ,j ^ :! • 

iTcgoIa/ fupplj lo fill np the -iralltf.* They fhoidW bie prahcd ind -hkacd it thfc (ime time 
with other Cheh'tes^- dther in AiitttliiD or in the jnoBlJi of (Maiph.^ |>i]| yne pr^r Spring 

^ * At Afhte4-par]f , tlje feat of p^ichard Bagot Howard, jEfq. near Epfora, tliere is a 
Oherfy-tre^ between hfty and fiit^ feet' high 5 and, at fonf feet from the'gronn<f/ nihti 
1feet >fi^ inched in cirfctinafereikrerf ' Th& tnse, with ipauy otliera of the fapic kki^j, was 
TJ^X^^.Qm^ yeqrs dftervi|i^|CJiefi»IUs naentionedin Chap. XX. 

' '' "When 
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When Cherry-trees begin to produce fpurs, cot out every 
other fhoot to make the tree throw out frefti wood : whea 
that comes into a bearing (lateMwhich will be in the following 
|h year, cut out the old branches that remain ; by that method 

I you will be able to keep the trees in a conftant ftatc of 

bearing, taking the fame method as before directed with tht 
foreright (lioots^ 

Great care (hould be taken Jo rub off" many of them in the 
month of May, leaving only fuch a number as you think will 
fill the tree. By fo doing your trees will continue in a fine 
healthy ftate, and not be in the lead weakened by bearing a 
plentiful crop of fruit. The reafon is obvious : the great ex- 
halation which would be occafioncd by the fun and air in the 
common mode of pruning is prevented, by the Compofition 
kecping-in the fap which nourifhes the branches and fruit, 

1 cut fome trees, as diredted above, more than twelve years 
ago, that are now in as good a ftate of bearing as they were ill 
the third year after the operation, and likely to continue fo 
for many years, * 

In 17-7, 1 pruned fome very old trees in the month of May^ 
which were left, to (hew the old method of pruning ; I, at 
the fame time, cut fome branches of the fame trees according; 
to the new method, to fliew the difference of the fruit, which 
was taken by all \\ho faw it for t different fort of cherry. 
The Cherries from the old fpurs were not half the fize of the 
others, and were at lead three weeks later. 

I am forry to fay, that many who have feen the improved 
ftate of the fruit-trees in Kenfington Gardens ftill have their 
own managed according to the old method of pruning. 
Several, however, have adopted the new method with great 
fuccpis. One gentleman in this neighbourhood, by renovating 

thirty- 
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thirty-nineokl Morellos planted on a North wall 17& yards 
Idnga and ten feet high, was in a few years able to fell yearly^ 
on an avea^^e, from thirty to forty pounds worth of fruit 
produced from t&em, befides fupplying his own family* In 
{otoc years the. M^ket-Gardener who fold them allowed him. 
three fliillings per pound weight. 

. A fow t>f Dw&rf Cherry-trees that ftood againfl: an old 
paling in Kenfmgton Gardens, with an old thoro hedgi? at th^ 
hack of it; (which every year fo infected them with a blight^ 
^teompanied by aQ immenic number of caterpillars and other 
infers, that even in a fine year we could not gather eight 
baikets from the whole row) became fo fruitful after the 
hedge and paling were removed, that we gathered forty-two 
pounds a-day for fix fucceffive weeks, befide what the birds, 
wafps, and flies deflroyed. 

This edimate is within the bounds of truth ; and I mention 
the faOi to ftimulate Market-Gardeners and Farmers, who 
have large orchards and gardens, to exert themfelves in 
trying every method, however unimportant it may at firft ap- 
pear, to improve and render them more fruitful. 

The Duke and Heart Cherries from thefe trees were as fine 
ai any that were produced from wall trees ; and, as they are 
much more productive, I have been induced to take up many 
of the old renovated trees from tlie walls, and plant them out 
for dwarf (tandards, fupplying their places with Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, &c. ^ 

In all old gardens and orchards throughout the kingdom, 
and particularly in Kent, whence the London Markets are 
chiefly fupplied with Apples and Cherries, the greater part of 
the old trees will hardly bear fruit fuflScient to pay the ex- 
pence of gathering it ; but if the above method of pru- 
ning. 
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ning/&c.' were pra6lif6d,' the owner would fooiiiind his ac- 
count in it, and be amply rep^aid for his trouble: The fruit 
woilld be much finer, and would have five times the quantity) 
that the trees produce in their prefent condition ; the trees 
woiil^ he more Tightly, and always keep in a flodrifhing and^ 
bearing ftate. . . 

When old ftandard Cherry-trees become decayed and hol- 
low,'! woul<i recommend heading them down, as dire<Sted for 
wall-trees and dwarfis. Scoop out all the rottefa, loofe, and 
decayed' 'parts of the'ttunk, till you come to the foUd wood^ 
Teavrn^ the futface fmofoth ; then ufe the Compofition as here-* 
rffter •dire6ted.* 
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CHAPTER VI 



* ■ ■ I'i 



or APPLES. 



Different Sorts of Apples de/eribed'^-O/Ifeadihg Apple treet^-^j 
Efpaliers and Dwarfs — Grafting old Apple Trees ; and of tin 
. Advantage (f ufing the Compojttion in. that Operation. 

A-ilNNiEUS has joined the Pear, the Apple, and the <^ince 
together, making them all of the fame genus,.and has reduced 
all the- varieties of each to one fpecies. They^ belong to^ the 
Twelfth Clafsj Icofandria PeDtagyniik. 

The fpecies are, 
■ i^ The Wild Apple with a very four fruit, comtnonly 
called Crab; 
\ -2* Wild Crab of VTTginia, with a fweet-fcented flower. 

3. The Dwarf Apple, which is rather a £hrub than, a tree 1 
commonly called Paradife Apple. 

I JJhall 
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J ^fliall ifirfi give a Ijft ofiht hf/l apples (hat have beem introduced 

Jivm France. 

1. The Rambour is a large fruit, of a fine red next the fmi, 
tind ftriped with a yellowifh green. It ripens about the mid- 
<ile of September. 

2. The Corpendu, or Hanging Body. This is a very large 
Apple, and has a red cad on the fide towards the fun, but is 
pale on the other. It takes tts tiame from always hanging 
jdownwards.; and ripens in September. 

3. The White, or French Rennet, is a large fruit, of a yel- 
lowifh green colour, with fbme gray fpots. It has a fugary 
juice, and is good either for eating or baking. 

4. The Rennette-Grile is a middlc-fized fruit, of a gray 
colour iiext the fun : it is a very good juicy Apple, of a quicl 
flavour, and ripens about the latter end of Oftober. 

5. Pomme d* Api is much valued for its colour^ being of a 
bright red. The tree is a good bearer, and the fruit is not 
Tubjei^ to be fhaken by high winds. This fruit (houid be 
fuffered to hang on the tree till 0(5lober or November, if the 
froft do not fet in. It comes into eating in February and 
March, and keeps long ; but is more admired for its beauty 
than its flavour. 

h. Le Calville d* Automne, th« Autumn Calville. This is 
a large fruit, of an oblong figure, and of a fine red colour 
toward the fun. The juice is vinous, and much edeemcd by 

the French. 

« 

7, Fenouillat, ou Pomme d* Anis, the Fennel, or Anife 
.Apple, is a middle-fized fruit, of a gray colour; the pulp is 

tender, 
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tfendcr, and has a fpicy tafte like anifc-fced. It ripens in 
S&ptember, Oftober, &c, 

8. Pommc Violette^ the Viofet Apple, is^ a* pretty larj^e 
fruit, of a pale greea^ ftriped with deep redtowards the fun. 
It has a fugary juice, and a flavour of Violets, from which it- 
takes its name, k ripens in Oaober, and continues in eating 
tilLF^bruary,. 

- The forts^ above meitfioned ar^ what have been introduced 
from France ; but there are not above two or three of theii> 
that are much efteemed in< England, ^vi^. the. French Rennet, 
the Rennette*Grife, and the Violet Apple; the others are 
mentioned for the convenioQce. of thoie who wiikta ha;ye a^ 
great variety... 



iJRaltnim give a Lift cf thofe Sorts of Apples tvAicff are mofl. 

efteemed m England^ 

jr. The Junetihg,. or Jenneting, is a fmalt yellowifti Apple, 
red on. one. fide. It is a pretty fruft for early variety, and 
ripens about the latter end of. June and beginning of July. 

10. The Codlings generally the firft' Apple that is brought 
to market. This fruit i&fo well known, that it needs no de^ 
fbription*. It is in eating from July to December i and is good 
either for baking or boiling* 

11. The Margaret. Apple is a fine and beautiful fruit, 
yellow ftriped with red, of a delicate taile, fweet fcent, and is 
generally^ eatea off the. tree. It is ripe in Auguill 

12. The Summer Pearmain is ftriped witK^ red' next the 
fim ; the flefti is foft,. but foon turns mealy ; fo that it is not 
much. efteemed* It ripens in Auguft and September. 

I % ijt- The. 
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13. The Kentifti Fi!I-Ba(ket is a fpecies of Codlia, of a 
large fize, and is generally ufed for baking. It is in eating 
from Auguft to 06lober. 

f4. The Tranfparent Apple was introduced from St. 
Peterfburg ; ' but is more curious than ufefui ; 9 tree or two, 
therefore, will be fufficient for a garden. It ripens in Sep- 
tember and 06fcoben 

1 5. Loan*s Peafmain is a beautiful fruit ; the fide next the 
fun is of a fine red, and the other fide ftriped with the fame 
colour ; the flefli his a vinous tafte, but foon grows mealy, 
which leffens its value. It ripens in September and Oftober. 

i 6. The Quince Apple is fsldom larger than the Golden- 
Pippin, and the fide next the fun is of a ruffet colour* This 
is an excellent Apple for about three weeks or a month, and 
ripens in September. 

-17. The Nonfuch is a good bearer, and very fit either for 
the table or kitchen ; the cooks, however, complain that it 
makes but a very fmall proportion of iauce, U is ripe ia 
September and 06lober, 

1 8* The Golden Rennet is too well known t© need any 
defcription; it ripens about Michaelmas^.and willxontinue 
good a month. 

19. The Aromatic Pipjnn isra very good App'le, of abright 
rufiet next the fun ; and the flefh has a fine aromatic flavour. 
It ripens in Odober. 

<io. The Herefordfliire Pearmain, or Winter Pearmain, is of 
,a fine red next the fun, and ftriped with red on the other 
fide ; the flelh is juicy and ftews well. It is Jfit for ufe in 
November and Becember. 

21. The Kentifti Pippin is a handfome fruit, of a pale 
green, colour, and the flelh full of a quick acid juice. This is 

a good 
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a good kitchen fruit ; it ripens in November, and will keep 
till February. 

.i2,\Tbc Holland Pippin. Tbis fruit is larger than the 
formef, £fae colour darker; and the fleOi juicy. It ripens in 
06lober, will keep long, and is a good kitchen Apple. 

23. The Monftrous Rennet is a very large Apple, turning 
red towards the fun^ and of a dark green on the other fide. 
It is generally preferved on account of its magnitude, as the 
fleih is apt to be mealy. It ripens in OAober. 

24.. The embroidered Apple is pretty large; and the ftripe's 
of red very broad, from ivhich circumftance it takes its name. 
It is commonly ufed as a kitchen Apple, and is ^ ripe in 
O£tober. 

m 

2*. The Royal RufTet, or Leather Coat Ruflet, is a large 
fruity and one of the bed kitchen Apples that we have, it is 
alio a pleafant eating Apple, and a great bearer; and is in 
ufc from Oftober to April. 

26. Wheeler*8 Rufiet is of middling fize, the flefh firm, and 
oi a quick acid flavour ; it is an excellent kitchen fruit, and 
will keep lon^.^ It ripens in Odoben 

2j. Pile*8 Ruflet is a very firm fruit; of a iharp acid flavour, 
but is much efteemed for baking. It ripens in October, and 
will keep till April. 

2dv The Nonpareil .if a^fniit defervedly valued for the bfi(k« 
hefs of its tafte. It is feldom ripe before Chriftmas, and, if 
well preferved, will keep till May. This is jdftly ^fteemed 
one bf the bdft Appks that have been yet known « 

29. The Golden Prppin is well known; and the French 
0WI1 >t Co be of EnglUh origin- It is aimoft pecttlUr to Eng- 
land; for there are few countries abroad where it fucceeds 
well. It is yellow as gold ; the juiee is very fweet ; the fkin 

(efpccially 
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,(efpecially where cxpofed to the fun) is often freckled with 
dark yellow fpots. It is certainly the moft antient as well as 
-the mod excellfent Apple that we have. It ripens in O&ober, 
apfl, will keep through the Winten There are feveral 
varieties of this ftuit, 

30. The Poiaroy, or King'is Apple, ripens nearly as foon as 
the Juneting*;. and, though not fo beautifully coloured^ is 
larger and much better tailed. 

31. ThrRed and White Calvillc arc good Apple^» of a 
vinous- tafte. Some have a red, and £bm« a white pulp; and; 
the white is reckoned of a moft delicious tafte. They are ia 
eating, in September and 0£l;oben 

32. The Kirton, or Crack'd Pippin, is agood Apple for. 
the table. It ripens in September and 0£lober. 

^2* The Ribfton Pippin* is a fine Apple from RibftoAa 
Hall, near Knarefborough in ¥ork(hire. It is a little ftreaked: 
with red towards the fun, and yellow on the other fide. Itia. 
one of tfa£ beft Apples for eating and baking, and* continUes% 
in u(e Horn the end of Oftober till ApriL ]t:bau^ very weU: 
as a dwarf, and no garden (houldib^.withotit it^ 

34. TheMargiltisauexiiellent Apple, and continues inufo- 
from November till the letter .end.of March » It is. often foUl 
in the London Markets for a Nonpareil. 

^^. Kirke's Scarlet Admirable,. a^ good Apple for bakings, 
and of a beautifol fcariet colour, is. in eating about the month 
of January. 

^^6. The French Grab# is- good- for baking; and, when it is .a* 
.favourable Seafo3>will make a. pretty good fhow at the table. 
It keeps the longeft of any Apple that we know, being ift 
^eating from April- to- ChriftmaSi. • 

' . . * 'the fiift tree of this fdrt was foandgraWinf; in' Sir Vstrry (>oodrick's*Park. 

' 37. Th* 
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37. The Pomme Gree *, a fine Apple from Canada^ is of a 
flattilh foroif and rulTet colour, (Ireaked beautifully witk red. 
It ripens late and keeps till March. 

38. Sykehoufe RuHet, a fine eating Apple, from Sykehoufe, 
in Yorkfhire. 

39. The Godolphin Apple is a;irery handfome large fine 
fruit, itreaked with red on the fide next the fun, and of a 
yellowifh colour on the other fide. It is in eating from the 
latter ead of September to December. I found this Apple 
growing in the garden of the iate Lord Godolphin, in St. 
Jameses Park ; and have given it the nanje of the Godolphin 
Apple, as I have not been able to find it in any Catalogue. 

40. Pearfon's Pippin is a nice Apple, about the fizc of a 
large Golden Pippin, of a yellowifh colour, and the form a 
little flat. In Devonfhire, they. put thefe Pippins into the 
oven juft after the bread is. drawn, laying, a weight over die A 
to flatten them, in the fame manner as they do the Beefin 
in Norfolk, and bring them to table as a fweeto^at.?—! 
brought fome cuttings of this Tree from Nutwell near 
Eiceter, which I grafted on fome trees in Kenfington 
Gardens. 

4x« The New-Town Pippin is a fine Apple in a .good 
feafon ; but feldoms ripens with us. It is held in ^reatefttem 
in America. 

42. Fearn*s Pippin is of the Ihape and fise ^a HonpareiL 
It is of a beautiful fcarlet colour next the fun, and o£a <g^lden 
yellow on the other fide. It makes a fine (how at table, and 
will keep till the latter end of February. . > / 

* The Pomxhe Gree was introduced into this country hy Mr.. Ale^cander Barclay, of 
Brompton, well known for his ingenuity in bleaching of wax. He it « great lover of 
horticulture, and has raifcd feveral new forts of Geofebenies from feed. 

43. Hay's 
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: +3. Hay's fine large baking Apple. 

44. Queen's Apple is a beautiful fruit, red towards the (bit, 
and of a fine yellow on the other fide. This is a very fine 
^pple ; in my opinion, next in pcrfe6tion to the Golden 
Pippin, and about the fame fize. It is in eating from November 
to the end of March. . 

The above are the beft Apples that have come to my know- 
ledge; but, for the convenience of thofe who are fond of 
-great variety, I (hall add a few, with their charaft^rs, from 
the Catalogue of Meffrs. Anderfon, Leflie and Co. Nurfery-» 
xoen'at Edinburgh ; and alfo a lift colle&ed from the Cata^ 
logaes of the moft eminent Nurferymen in the neighbourhood 
of London; and other parts of England. 
y : Vad Pippin, iirft ripe, little flavour, of Dutch origin^ 

Oiti:eion Pippin^ia fmall early yellow Apple. ' - 
: Oogar,' or Stone. Pippin, good, and will keep till; May* 
X Whitemoite Pippin. - 

-Paradifc Pippin^ a beautiful long Apple, but (bon growfc 
mealy. 

Thorle Pippin, a pretty flat early Apple of great beau^,. 

Orange Pippin. 
' I>alinaHo]r' Pippin. * 
. . Uftntilton PippM, good. 

Bridgewater Pippin, for kitchen ufc* 

Carbe^ryl^pfii, Very good; ' 
r X/^on P^pin; * :^ ' 

Comtniffiury Pippin. 

Crafton Pippin, an Iri(h dtffert Apple, €in<I much reciMn- 
mended. ... 

Lyfnefs Pippv>. . . 
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Balgown Pippin, is a trae Golden Pippin ; but by foil and 
xulture rendered larger. 

Scarlet Rennet, beautiful, but does not keep long. 

Striped Nonpareil, a new iruit, the wood of which i$ 
ftriped. 

Dutch Peartnain. 

Royal Pear main, a beautiful large Apple. 

Gern)an Pearmain. 

White Pearmain. 

.Summer Leadington. The .Leadingtons are all of Scotch 
produ6tion, and excellent baking Apples; but are ibon apt 
to fpoil, except the Grey. 

Large Stoup Leadington. 

Scarlet Leadington. 

White Leadington. 

'tjfrey Leadington. This is among the beft dF our Scotck 
/Apples, and keeps well, but of little beauty* 

Royal Codlin, a large fine fruit. 

Carlifle Codlin, much cfteemed in the North 6f England 
ibr baking. ' 

Summer Queening. V 

Winter Queening. ' 

Summer Teuchet Egg, a fmall early Clydefdale Apple^ of 
:a reddifh yellow colour. 

Winter Teuchet Egg. 

Sweener's July-Flower, good. 

Ephrow, or Lady Apple, a very good keeping Apple. 

Rofe Apple, or Greater Api, a French Apple, of fweet taftc 
and great beauty. 

Wine Apple, one of the beft Scotch Autumn Apples. 

Golden Monday, or Pear Ruffet, good and beautiful. 

K York- 
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Yorkthire Green, for baking.. 

Strawberry^ very good. 

Summer Marygold. 

Fuhvood, keeps long, fit only for baking. 

Lady Wemyfs.. 

Purfemouth, well flavoured; but. dry;, a fine orchard 
Apple. 

Naked Apple, very good and keeps- long:; a Clydefiiale. 
Apple. 

Red Ruby, an Orchard Applet 

Jerufalem Apple,, is red all over,. and. has a firm pulp, but 
little tafte. 

Queen of England: 
Dutchefs of Hamilton. 

Salmon Apple, bright red and yellow ccdour, bri& juice,, 
and keeps many months. 
Whiftleberiy, very goodi 
Harvey Apple, from Cambridgeftiire; 
White Apple of Hawthornden, an orchard Apple. ■ 
Carfe, of .Gowrie, do. 

Long Apple of Garron,.. dor 

Winter Eli, do.. 

Summer £Ii« . do.. 

Pigecm Apple, or Pigionette, a French deflert Applet 
Tower of Glammis, an orchard Apple. 
White Apple of MiHicriefT, . do. 
Partridge Apple, agood ibrt for kitcheaufe^. 
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Thofe in the following Lift marJced thus ♦, are mojl tjteemei for 
eating raw; thofe '\' 9 for baking or boiling; and thofe Xf f^ 
making. of Cyder. The Words in Italick are names by which the 
preceding Frnit is frequently Jcnown. 



* Acklam's RufTet. 
Aged Pippin. 
Aromatic Broading. 
Summer Broading. 
Autumn Pearmain« 

^ Barcelona Pearmain. 

•f- Baxter*s Pearmain. 

\ Beaufin. 

Lincoln/hire Beaufin. 

Torkjhire Bcaufin. 

Norfolk Beaufn^ 

Beauty of Kent. 

Belle Gridelin. 

Beft Pooh 

Black Pippin* 

1 Black Moon 

Bontradue. 

BraddocVfi Seek no further. 

f Cat*s Head. 

* Cawood Timely* 

* Chardin's Sans-par eiL 
Cbefter Pearmain. 

X Cockajee or Coccagee* 
\ Coftard. 



Cotton Pippin. 
Covadies. 
Darling Pippin. 
Derbyshire Crab. 
Devonfhire Buckland. 
Doubk-bloflbm Scarlet Crab. 
Dowfen^s. 
Dutch Paradife. 

* Early Nonpareil. 

% Everlafting Hanger, 
f- Eyer's Greening. 
X Fox Whelps. 
Franklin's Golden Pippin^ 
¥T9xAi Rambouc 
Frazer*s. 
French Pippin. 
Frendb Paradife. 

» • 

X Gennet Moyle. , ' 

Crolden Doucet^ 
Golden Mundi. 
Golden Noble. 
Golden Luftre. 

* Golden Pearmain. 
Golden RuffeL 

K 3 Gray 
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Grey Noble. 

Gray^s Pippin. 

f Green Blundrel. 

•f' Green Pearmain. 

Hall Door. 

Havers's Monfter. 

X Hertfordfliire Under-Ieaf. 

HoUow-crowned Pippin. 

* Hubbard*s Pearniain. 

Rujfet Pearmain. 



Mansfield Tart, 
-f Minehalh 

Neal's Summer- Kentilh. 
New York Pippin- 
New England Pippin. 
Norfolk Paradife. 
Norfolk Storing 
Nutmeg. 
Old Pearmain. 
Orgeline, or Orjelint. 



Hughes's New Golden Pippin.Oxford Oak Peg. 



t John- 
Deux Ann. 

July- Flower* 

June Keeping. 

Kipling's Pippin. 

King of the Pippins. 

Kirke's Incomparable. 

•f- Kitchen Rennet. 

Lady's Finger. 

-j- Lancafhire Houfewife. 

Large Yellow Pippin. 

* Large Golden Pippin. 

Baker s Gulden PippinJ 

Large Apple Williamfon. 

Lawman's. 

Lemon Pippin* 

•f- Lincolnfhire Rennet. 

London Pippin. 

Five Crowned Pippin^ 

Lord Iflay's Pippin. 



Oaken Pin. 

• Oxhead Pearmain. 

Earl of Tarmoutbts Pearmain*, 
Pie Pic. 

Pine-Apple Ruffet. 
Pipy Ruffet. 

* Pomphilia. 
Queen's. 

Queen^s Pearmain. 
Red-flefhed Beaufin* 
Red Streak. 

Red Vacan. 

Ronald's Queen Charlotte.. 

•f- Robine. 

X Royal Wilding. 

Scarlet Pearmain. 

Shcppard's Ruffet. 

Siberian Crab. 

Sir Charles Wagers. 

Skerm's Kernel. 

Spencer*s 
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Spefic€r*s Pippin. 

Spice Apple. 

Spit. 

Stout Buckland. 

f Striped Beaufin. 

Stubbard. 

X Styre. 

X Summer RedftreaL 

Summer Pippin. 

Summer RuiFet. 

f Summer Col-man. 

Summer Majetin* 

Tankard Apple.. 

Ten Shillings. 



Tom Two Years Old. 

f Tra&fparent Codlin* 

Virgin. 

* White Pippin. 

White four. 

Welch Lemon Pippin. 

Why kins' s Pippin. 

Wine fop. 

:|: Winter RedftreaW 

-j- Winter Colman. . 

•f Winter Broad ing. 

Winter Majetin. 

J Woodcock's. 

Yellow Buckland. 



N.B. The Siberian Grab and the Double bloffom Crab are 
good for preferving. 



Sorts of Appier proper for a fmall Garden. 



The Juneting; Golden Pippins ; Nonefuch ; Ribftone 
Pippin; Nonpareils; Queen's Apple ; Sykehoufe; Golden 
Rennet ; Aromatic Pippin ; Grey Leadington ; Scarlet Pear- 
main ; Lemon Pippin ; Pomme Gree ; and French Crab ; 
different forts of Ruffetins and Codlins, for baking. 

I have taken all the pains that I could to afcertain the real 
names of the beft Apples ; but the varieties are almoi't in- 
finite : it is, therefore, hoped that if the fame Apple fhduld 
in fome few inftances be found under different naipes, it 

being 
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being almoft impoffiblc, amid fuch a variety, to avoid a rait 
take of that kind, the candid reader will have the goodneft 
to view it with indulgence. 



On the Chooftng.PUmt'mgt Pruning, and Training, ofJpplc-Trca, 

In choofing Apple trees from the Nurfery, it may be fuflS- 
cient to obfcrve, that they, as well as Apricot and Peach trees, 
fhould have Rrong, (^raight, and clean Items. 

Sufficient inftruftionsTiave already been given for preparing 
the borders and planting the trees ; whicli will alfo be ap- 
plicahle here. The fame directions for heading muft be 
obferved, according to the feafon and time of the buds 
breaking forth, leaving the number according to the ftrengtfa, 
of each tree ; cutting as clofe as poflible to the top bud, that 
the leading (hoot may the more eafily cover the wound ; and 
>con(lantly ohfervinj; to rub off all the buds that come up by 
the fide of the leading fhoot, which wx>uld otherwife rob it "'^ 
its nourifhmcnt and (Irength, and fo prevent it from makii 
a fine leader. [-$"« Plate VI. Fig. i.] Remember to cut 
annually to the length of from nine to eighteen inches, a 
cording to its ftrength, till the tree is got to that height 
which you would have it run, and according to the exte 
of the ground ; which height may be from eight to twel 
feet. By thele means the trees will throw out horizont 
i>rani.he8 on every fide, and foon form handfome beads f 
Dwarfs. 

I would advifc not to fufFer the Dwarf-trees to run high 
than twelve feet*; otherwife they will become naked 

* From 8 to is feet wiU be Anuid a very canvenieiit height, 

bottoi 
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bottom, the fimit will be liable to be blown down^ and the 
tops broken by high winds. 

In heading old decayed Apple-trees, for the fake of fym- 
metry, it will be necefiary to cut at the forked branches as 
near as can- be to the upper fide of the fork, cutting them in 
a floping manner to carry off the wet, at the faine time 
pounding the edges. You may begin at the lower branches^ 
cutting juft above the lower fork ; and, proceeding upwards^ 
GUt the refl. of. the branches from one to fix joints, or forks^ 
according to their ftrength,. till you have finifhed cuttingria 
the whole head. If. any of thefe. branches (hould have the 
canker, all the infected part, muft be cut out. When . the 
tree is all prepared, apply the Con^ofition immediately, be-^ 
ginning at the top of the tree, and finifliing with the powder 
of'wood-afhes and burnt bones, as you defcend ; which will 
fave it from being rubbed off during the operation ; and the 
Compofition will prevent the fun and :air from injuring tile 
naked inner bark. A tree thus prepared will, in the courfe of 
^ree. or four years, produce more and finer fruit than ^ a* 
maiden tree that has been planted upwards of twenty years. 

It is hoped that the above dire£tions, if properly attended' 
to^ will ^ be fnfficient to enable any one to bring old decayed 
trees into a healthy bearing. ftate. 

In large Orchards « and Gardens, it may be. neceffary, at 
firft, ta head :down. onJy every other tree ; cutting ibme of the- 
branches of the reft, . which are- in a decayed and cankery^ 
ftate and will bear na«fruit. This will be preparing them to 
throw outinew wood ^ and furnifti the. tree muck fooner with; 
bearing branches. In fuch a feafon as the prefent (jiSbo),. 
when tiiere ia a. blight and general failure of crop, throughout, 
the kin^om^ the. operatioxi may be performed in Summer, ia 
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the months of May, June, and July, and even fo late at 
Auguft, which will fave a fcafon. As at this time Gentlemen 
are generally in the country, they could have the pleafure of 
feeing this performed under their own dire^ion. I would, 
however, recommend the performing the operation as earl/ 
as poflible ; for by fo doing the wood will be the ilronger. 

When the trees are become hollow, the fame method 
Hiould be followed as is dire£ted for Plums ; but by no means 
cut them down unlefs. the tops are quite decayed; obferving 
to cut the loofe rotten wood clean out of the hollow and other 
decayed parts, applying the Compofition. At the fame time 
remember to open the ground, and cut out all the rotten parts 
that may be found in the lower part of the ftem, together 
with all the decayed roots, which, if this be not done, will 
infallibly injure the freOi wood and bark, and prevent a cum 
from being efFefted. 

I would recommend heading down all Apple-trees that arc 
.much cankered and have ill-ihaped heads; for by fo doing 
much labour will be faved, and the trees will amply pay-riie 
Proprietor. 

Never Iborten the yoiing branches, except they are very 
thin, when it will be neceflary to do fo to fill the trees with 
young wood : nor prune any of the young (hoots the fecond 
year (I mean the year after they are cut), as many of the 
eyes, almoft to the end of the Ihoot, will, if it be ftrong, bc- 
.come fruit-buds next year ; and fo on every year. 

In the montii of May in the firft year after the trees have, 
heen fo cut, it will be neceflary to go over them, and rub off, 
with your finger and thumb, all the fuperfluous young fhoots ; 
leaving from three to fix eyes on each ftioot, according to 
the fize and ftrength of the branch cut. Thefe Ihopts will 

bear 
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bear from three to four years ; by which time they will be' 
pretty much exhaufted by the great quantity of fruit pro- 
duced from them : they Ihould then be cut down to two eyes 
to produce new wood. 

1 always leave three different years' branches on the tree, 
when the firft fhoot, ^/, is cut off at e^ \See Plate VI. Fig. 2.] 
You will obferve the next fhoot, /i to be full of fruit- buds, if 
it has not been fhortened ; when it begins to grow weak, cut 
it off at g. The next cutting mufl be at /, when the branch 
b is tired of bearing. Proceed thus all ' over the tree with 
care and attention, and you will foon perceive the advantages 
of this method of pruning above the common mode ; for by 
it you will be able to keep your trees in a conftant ftate of 
bearing, which, if left to nature, would only produce a crop 
of fruit once in two or three years. Always remeimber, when 
die fhoot that has done bearing is cut off, to apply the Com- 
pofitibn immediately, and to rub off the fhoots where they are 
too numerous. 

The befl time to prune Apple-trees is in the month of April, 
or in May, after the Peaches, NeiSlarines, and Cherries are 
pruned *. 

The fmall fhoots that crofs each other fhould be cut off, 
leaving the flrongefl to fill up the tree, and make a fine hand- 
fome head. The fuckers that fpring from the root (hould 

* Soon aAer this praning, about the middle of May, it will be proper to look ov^er tlie 
trees* and to' pick off any caterpillars that may be op thenu 

You will then fee what (hoots are infe6tcd with the canker, and which might have 
efcaped yonr notice at the time of pruning ; and, wherever you obferve the leaft appear- 
ance of inie£don, which may be known by the wood appearing of abrowniOi colour, the 
ibool muft be cut down till you come to the found white wood. 

be 
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be carefully grubbed up, and the fide-flioots from the ftem 
cut off; for, if left to grow, they will greatly weaken thet 
tree. The knobs, where old branches have been cut off; 
fliould alfo be pared away, leaving the furface of the tree as 
fmooth as poffible ; then apply the Compofition ; the young 
bark will foon begin to grow, and by degrees cover the old 
wounds with a frefh fmooth furface, and thus prevent the 
tanker from gaining ground on the tree. I have feen fome 
old wounds of confiderable fize healed over in one year. 

The trees which I pruned and dreffed, as above dire6ked, 
in the courfe of the Summer 1 795, are all perfectly cured, the 
wounds being filled up with ibund wood, and covered over 
with new bark: they all continue in a healthy ftate, and 
bear fine handfome fruit. 

I have advifed feveral nurferynaen about London, parti-^ 
cularly Meffrs. Gray and Wear at Brompton Park Nuricry, 
Kenfington Gore, and the late Mr* Malcolm of StockwcU, toi 
head down their Apple-trees after the feafon of drawing for 
fale is over. 

Meflrs- Gray and Wear have headed a great many of fuch 
trees as were formerly thrown to the faggot-pile, and have 
been amply recompenfed for their trouble. Trees thus 
headed down, provided the ftems be ftrong, will, in the firft 
and fecond year, produce as much fruit asi will refund the 
purchafe- money ; befides, a great deal of time will be faved, 
which would be loft by planting younger trees. 

If you can procure trees of the above defcription that have 
been headed down three or more years, they will be all covered 
with fruit-buds, and, if carefully taken up and planted in the 
Autumn, if the feafon proves favourable, you will havc^ a 
tolerable crop of fruit the firft year. Such trees muft not be 

headed 
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heided down like maiden-trees, but only thinned off where 
the branches run acrofs and rub againft one another, which 
ihould never be fufFered. 

From what has been fiid, I hope that gentlemen and. 
others will not be blind to their own intereft ; but that they 
will give the pra6tice a fair trial, which, if properly executed, 
will not fail to turn out to their fatisfadtion. Independent of 
the great advantage to be derived from the increafe of crops, 
inftead of decayed, tnofs- grown trees, bearing only a few 
imall hard and kcrhelly fruit, they will have the pleafure of 
feeing fine healthy clean trees loaded with large beautiful and 
Well-flavoured fruit ; which, to thofe who have a tafte for 
gardening and rural affairs, will be no fmall confideration. 

I Would never recommend training of Apple-trees as Efpa- 
h^n ; for, by doing fo, the air is kept from the quarters of 
the garden ; and by conftant pruning and cutting- off all the 
fide-lhoots which you cannot tie to the Efpaliers, you prevent 
t2iem from bearing, and, moreover, bring on the canker. 

When Dwarf trees have handfome heads, you will get 
more and much finer fruit from one of them than from fix 
Efpaliers ; at the fame time a free air is admitted to the crops 
m the quarters, and the conftant expence of ftakes and la- 
bour, in laying the trees to the Efpaliers, is faved. 

Efpaliers may be converted into Dwarf Standards by fliort* 
ening the branches at different lengths, fo as that they mlay 
be able to fupport themfelves without the ftakes ; but not to 
fhorten them all regularly ; and if cot with judgment, as near 
to a leading (hoot, or an eye^ as pofiible, they will in the courfe 
of two years form fim heads, and in the third year will bear 
fix times as much fruit as they did in their former ftate, and 
of a finer flavour. 

L a The 
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The fame method of pruning already laid down for 
Standard Apple-trees is alfo applicable to Efpaliers. 

The borders where you make your croffings in gardens 
fhould be fix or eight feet broad at lead, to let the trees 
fpread on each fide, at the diftance of twelve feet from tree 
to tree, and they fhould be well trenched, two feet and a half 
deep at leaft. If there Ihould be gravel, or four clay, it muft 
be talcen out, and good mould put in its place ; leaving the 
ground as rough as poflible, for the froft and rain to mellow 
it. when you level the ground, it Ihould be done after rain : 
you may then fow fome fmall crops in the borders ; fuch as. 
Lettuce or Spinage, or Cabbage for tranfplanting ; but let 
not any of the Brafllca tribe come to full growth. Leaving 
Cabbage and Broccoli on borders, near fruit-trees* draws the 
ground very much, 6Us the bocders with infe£ts, and alfo 
prevents the Sun and air from penetrating into the ground. 

When the Sun can have free accefs to the. border, it adds 
much to the flavour of the fruit. If you <;an fpare the ground 
on the crofs-borders in Winter, it will be of great fervice to 
the trees to ridge it up asloofeasyou can, and let it lie in that 
ftate all Winter, to mellow and fweeten- 

]f the foil be ftrong, I would recommend planting of Ap- 
ple-trees that are grafted on Paradife Stocks ; but if the foil 
be light, free Stocks will do much better. 

When the ground is a ftrong clay or brick earth, mix it 
with old lime-rubbifh or coal-afhes, ftreet-dung or fand i 
but what I-ufe for the borders againft the walls, and which I 
prefer to every other manure, is a vegetable mould produced 
from leaves of trees, which may be c^itained in the following 
:manner : ^k 

CoUea 
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Collc6l annually as many loads of leaves as you conveniently 
can, which make up into hot-beds for late Melons and Cu- 
cumbers, and for early J^otatoes, &c. Firft plant the beds 
with early Potatoes ; at the fame time fow <Radilh and Let? 
tuce feeds mixed together. When the Radifhes are puUedt- 
thin the Lettuces, leaving a fufficient quantity for a crop ; 
by the time the Lettuces are fit for cutting, the Potatoes be-- 
gin to cover the bed. After the Lettuces are all cut, you 
fhould putfome of the leaf'^mould clofe up to the ftems of the 
Potatoes, which will run very fall into the frefli manure;, and 
produce a fine early crop. When you have dug up the Po- 
tatoes, take off all the fine vegetable mould till you come ta 
the leaves that are not yet rotten ; then with a fork turn up 
the leaves, adding fome frefli feaves at the fame time, which 
will caufe a frefli heat to come up la the bed; when this is 
done, put on the lights and keep them clofe for three or foun 
days : if the weather be fine and clear, there will, by that- 
time, be a fine fweet gentle heat. 

' You may then fow or plant Melons or Cucumbers in thft 
beds. 

When the heat begins to decline, and the fruit to fwell^ 
put a frefli lining of leaves, two feet and^a half broad, round 
the beds. The beds may be broken up the fecond Winter ; 
by which time you will find the top part of them rotted to a 
fine black vegetable mould, which will be the beft manure for 
the borders againfl: the walls;. 

A good coat of this manure once. in two or three years wilt 
be fufficient for the borders where the wall-^trees ftand, and 
much better than dung, which 1 by no means approve oi 
for trees, unlefs it be perfe<Stly rotteu and mixed up with . 
mould. 

Some 
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Some of the leaves will be found not quite rotten at the 
bottom of the beds ; thefe may be mixed up with frelh dry 
leaves from tlie park, garden, &c. and ufed for malting 
new beds. 



Of Grafting old Apple-Trees. 

It frequently happens, that, through fome miftake or other, 
after waiting ten or twelve years for a tree to come into a bear- 
ing flate, it is then found that the fruit is neither fit for th9 
table nor kitchen ; in fuch cafe, we always graft them the 
following Spring, obferving to graft on the finefl: and 
healthieft Ihoots, and as near as poflible to the old graft, and 
where the crofs-fhooti break out : by fo doing, you will have 
fome fruit the fecond year ; and in the third, if properly Aa- 
naged, you will have as much as on a maiden-tree of fifteen 
years ftanding. 

The canker, if any, muft be carefully pared off the branch, 
and the fcion muft be taken from a found healthy tree. 

Whenever an incifion is made for budding or grafting, 
from that moment the canker begins. I would, therefore, 
recommend to thofe employed in budding or grafting, as foon 
as the incifion is made, and the bud or graft inferted, to rub 
in with the finger, or a brufli, fome of the Compofition be- 
fore the bafs is tied on ; then cover the bafs all over with the 
Compofition as thick as it can be laid on with a brufh, work- 
ing it well in. If this operation be performed in a proper 
manner, and in a moift feafbn, it will anfwer every purpofe, 
without applying any grafting clay. 

This I liavc- frequently done, and found it fucceed perfefily 
to my wiihes. Obferve, cot to fiacken too foon the matting 

which 
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which is wrapped round the bud ; for in that cafe you will 
find the incifion opened, which very often occafions die death 
of the bud. 

If nurferymen and gardeners would give this method a fair 
trial, and ufe the fame Compofition as I ufe for curing defedts 
in trees, inftead of loam and horfe dung (which binds fo hard 
as to prevent the rain and moifture from penetrating to the 
graft to moiften the wood and bark), they would find, that 
the grafts would fuccced much better. The Compofition, for 
this purpofe, fhould be rather fofter than grafting-clay gene- 
rally is ; and, inftead of applying fo large a mafs as is gene- 
rally done of clay, it need not, in molt cafes, be more than 
two or three inches in circumference. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OF PEARS. 



Different Sorts of Pears iefcribti—Of Planting, Heading, 
Pruning, BCc. — Experiments on old Trees — A comparative 
Statement of the Produce of Pear-Treet, by the old and new 
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The Pears commonly propagated in England are as follow ; viz. 

I. The Little Mu(k Pear, commonly called the Supreme. 
This fruit, when ripe, is of a yellow colour ; the juice is 
fomewhat mii(ky ; and, if gathered before it be too ripe, it is 
a good Pear, It ripens about the latter end of July, and con- 
tinues good only a few days. 

: 2. The Chio Pear, or Little Baftard Mulk Pear. This is 
pretty much like the other, but fmaller. The fkin, when 
ripe, has a few ftreaks of red next the fun. 

3. The Green Chiflel, or Haftings Pear, is a middle-fizedr 
fruit ; it always remains green, and is full of juice when ripe. 
It ripens in the beginning of Auguft. 

4* The Red Mufcadelle is a large early Pear, of great 
beauty ; the fkin is of a beautiful yellow ftriped with red, and 
the flelh has a rich flavour. This fometimes produces two 
crops in a year ; the firft about the end of July, and the fecond 
in September. 

5. The Little Mufcatis a fmall Pear, the (kin very thin, and 
i©f a yellowifh colour when ripe. This fruit has a rich mu{ky 
flavour, but will not keep long. It is ripe about the begin- 
ning of Auguft. 

6. The Lady's Thigh, commonly called in England Jargp* 
nelle, is of a ruffet green colour from the fun, but towards it 
inclining to an iron colour; the flefhis breaking, and has a 
rich mufky flavour. It is ripe about the middle of Auguft. 

7* The Windfor Pear has a fmooth (kin, and, when ripe, 
is of a yellowifli green colour ; the flefti is very foft, and, if 
permitted to hang but two or three days after it is ripe, grows 

M mealy 
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mealy and is good for nothing. It becomes ripe about the 
latter end of Auguft. 

8« Jargonelle^ commonly called Cuifle Madame, This* is 
certainly the true French Jargonelle ; and the Pear which 
commonly goes* by that name in England is the real Cuifle 
Madame, or Lady*& Thigh ; and it is very probable that th^ 
names have been changed in coming to this country. This 
iPear is fomewhat like the Windfor ; the (kin is fmooth^ and 
of a pale green colour. This is a plentiful bearer ; but th^ 
ilefh is« apt to be mealy if it (lands to be ripe, which is about 
the middle of Auguft. 

9. The Orange Muik is of a yellow colour fpotted with 
black ; the flefh is m^afky, but very apt to be dry. It ripens 
about the latter end of Auguft. 

10. The Great Blanquet, or Bagpipe of Anjou. This Pear 
has a fmooth Ikin of a pale-green colour ; the flefti is foft, 
and full of juice of a rich flavour. It ripens about the middk 
pf .Auguft. 

1 1 . The Little Blanquet Peair is much lefs than the former ; 
of a pale colour, and the flc(h tender and full of a rich muikj^ 
juice. It ripens about the latter end of Auguft. 

12. The Long-ftalked Blanquet Pear has a very fmooth {kim^ 
white, and a little coloured towards the fun, and is fall of a 
rich fugary juice. It is ripe at the latter end of Auguft. 

13. The Skinlefs Pear, or Early Ruflelet, is of a reddifti 
<:olour, the (kin extremely thin, and the flefh melting anxi fall 
of a rich fugary juice. It ripens in the latter end of Auguft. 

14. The Muik Robine Pear, or Queen's Pear (alfo called 
the Amber Pear), is fmall, and of a yellow colour when ripe ; 
it has a rich mufky flavour, and is a great bearer. This Pear 
ripens about the latter end of Auguft. 

15. The 
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15. The Mu(k Drone Pear has a fkin of a yellow coloiir 
when ripe, and a rich mulky tafte ; but is apt to grow mealy 
if left too long on the tree. It ripens about the beg:inning of 
September. 

16. The Red Orange Pear is of a greenifh colour ; but the 
fide next the fun changes to a purple colour when ripe ; the 
flefh is melting, and the juice fugary, with a little perfume. 
It ripens in the beginning of Auguft. 

17. The Caflblette, or Green Mufcat, is a fmall greenifh 
Pear with fome fpecks in the (kin% It is full of a rich per- 
fumed juice, and .ripens in the latter end of September. 

18. The Great Onion Pear, Brown admired, or King of 
Sutxuner, is of .a brownifh colour «iext the fun, and is ripe in 
the beginning of Septenvber. 

19. The Mufk Orange Pear. The fkin is green, and the 
rflefh melting, it ripens in the beginning <rf September. 

xo. Avorat, or Auguft Mufcat. This Pear has a fmooth 
(kin of a whitifh yellow colour ; the juice is richly fugared 
ajid perfumed, and it is efleemed one of the beft Summer 
Pears yet known. It is a great bearer, and ripens in the be- 
ginning of September. 

XI. The Rofe Pear, or Thorny Rofe. Thfe is fhaped like 
the great Onion Pear, but much larger, of a yellowifh-green 
colour, but a little inclining to red next the fun. The flefh 
is breaking, and the juice mufky. This ripens in the begin- 
ning of September. 

22. Poire du Puchet^ The flefti of this Pear is foft and 
tender, and the juice fugary. It ripens in the beginning of 
September. 

a^ The Perfumed Pear is of a deep red -colour fpotted with 

M 2 brown ; 
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brown ; the fle(h is melting, but dry, and has a perfumed 
flavour. It ripens in the beginning of September. 

24. The Salviati Fear. This Pear is red and yellow next 
the fun, but whitilh on the other fide ; the flclh is tender, and 
the juice fugaryand perfumed. It ripens about the middle of 
September. 

25. The Rofe- water Pear. The Ikin of this Pear is rough, 
and of a brown colour, the juice is very fweet, and taftcs hke 
rofc-water. It ripens in the latter end of September. 

26. The Rufl"elet Pear. The fleOi of this Pear is foft and 
tender, and the juice is agreeably perfumed. It ripens in the 
latter end of September. 

27. The Great Mouthwater Pear. The flefh of this Pear is 
melting and full of juice. It ripens about the latter end of 
September. 

28. The Prince's Pear has a highly-flavoured juice. It is a 
great bearer, and ripens about the latter end of September. 

29. The Summer Bergamot. This is fometimes called 
Hamden's Bergamot. The flelh is melting, and the juice 
highly perfumed. It ripens about the latter end of Sep- 
tember. 

30. The Autumn Bergamot is fmaller than the former ; 
the flclh is melting, and the juice highly perfumed. It is a 
great bearer, and ripens in the beginning of Oftober. 

31. The Summer Bonchretien is very full of juice, which is 
of a rich perfumed flavour. It ripens about the middle of 
September. 

32. Beurre Rouge (the Red Butter Pear). The flelh is very 
melting and full of a rich fugary juice. It ripens in the 
beginning of Odlober, and, when iirft gathered from the tree^ 
is one of the very beft fort of Pears that we have. 

33. The 
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2S. The Dean's Pear. The flefh of this Pear is melting 
and full of juice, which is very cold. This is a great bearer, 
and ripens in the beginning of 06lober. 

34. The Swifs Bergamot has a melting fle(h and is full of 
juice. It ripens in the beginning of 06lober. 

35. The Long Green Pear. The flefh is melting and full 
of juice. It ripens in the latter end of October. This, by 
fome, is reckoned the fame with the Mouthwater. 

36. The White and Grey Monfieur John. Thefe are the 
fame ; the difference of their colour proceeding from the 
different foils and fituations wherein they grow, or the ftocks 
on which they are gralftcd. If this Pear be rightly managed, 
there are not many forb in the fame feafon to be compared 
with it. The flefh is breaking, and full of a rich fugared 
juice. It ripens in the latter end of Oftober or beginning of 
November. ' 

^y. The Flowered Mufcat is an excellent Pear ; the flefh is 
very tender, and of a delicate flavour. It ripens in November. 

38. The Vine Pear is of a dark red colour ; the flefh is 
very melting, and full of a clammy juice. It comes into eating 
in November. 

39. The RoufTeline Pear is of a deep-red colour, with fpots 
of gray; the flefh is very tender and delicate, and the juice 
very fweet, with an agreeable perfume. It ripens about the 
latter end of 06lober, but will not keep. 

40. The Knave's Pear. The flefh of this Pear is fine and 
tender, and the juice very much fugared. Jt ripens in the 
latter end of 0<Slober. 

41. TheMarquifs Pear. If this Pear do not change yellow 
in ripening, it is feldom good ; but if it does, the flefh will be 

tender 
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tender and delicate, very full of juice, which is fugared. It 
comes into eating in November. 

42. The Crafane Pear. The flefh of this Pear is extremely 
tender and buttery, and full of a rich fugared juice. It is the 
very beft Pear of the feafon, and comes into eating about the 
latter end of December. 

43. The Lanfac, or Dauphine Pear. The flefh of this 
Pear is yellow, tender, and melting ; the juice is fugared and 
a little perfumed. It is in eating the beginning of December. 

44. The Martin See (the Dry Martin) is almoft like the 
RufTelet in fliape and colour ; the flefh is breaking and fine ; 
and the juice is fugared, with a little j^rfume. It is in eating 
about the beginning of December. 

45. The Amadot is rather dry, but high flavoured. It is in 
eating about die middle of December. 

46. The Little Lard Pear is extremely fine : the flefti 
melting ; die juice is much fugared, and has an agreeable 
muflcy flavour. It is in eating the latter end of December, 
and is efl:eemed one of the beft fruits in that feafon, 

47. Louifbonne (the Good Lewis Pear). The flefti of this 
Pear is extremely tender, and full of a very fweet juice. It is 
in eating about the middle of December. 

48. The Colmar Pear is very tender, and the juice greatly 
fugared. It is in eating about the beginning of January, and 
is efteemed an excellent fruit. 

49. L* Efchaflferie. The flefh of this Pear U melting and 
buttery ; the juice is fugary, with a little perfume. It is in 
eating about the firfl of January. 

50. The Virgouleufe Pear is efleemed by feme as one of 

the 
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the beft fruits of the (eafon ♦ ; the flefh is melting, and full 
of a rich juice. Ik is in eating about the iirfl of January. 

51. The itanbrette is efteemed a very good Pear; the flcfh 
is qtiite noelting^ and full of fweet perfumed juice* It comes 
into eating about the beginning of January. 

52. Epine d'Hyver (the Winter Thorn Pear) has a very 
tender buttery pulp, of an agreeable tafte, with a fweet juice 
highly perfumed. It is in eating about the latter end o£ 
December. 

S^ The St. Germain Pear f is a fine fruit and keeps long ; 
the flefh is melting, and very foil of juice, which in a dry 
feafon, or if planted on a warm dry foil, is very fweet. This 
is in eating from December till February. 

54. St. Vuftin. This Pear is pretty full of juice, which is 
often a little (harp ; the fiefh is tender, but not buttery. It is 
in eating in the latter end of December, and will continue 
^ood two months. 

^f. The Spanifli Bonchr^tien is a large fine Pear ; the fleih 
is breaking, and the juice fweet. It is in eating in January. 

56, The Wilding of CaiToy, called alfo the Small Winter 
Butter Pear, is a fmall fruit ; the fleth is melting, and the 
juice very rich. It is in eating in January. This is an extrar 
ordinary good bearer. There was a tree of this kind at 
Campden Houfe near Kenfington, which generally produced 
a great quantity of fruit. 

* In dry and cold feafons this Pear is very apt to cracky which greatly diminifhes its 

value. 
t This Pear, ending to the hot and dry Sunamer^ has come into eating (i& weeks^ fooner 

this feafon tlian I ever remember : and. of courf*, will be lb much fooner out than ufual. 

It is to be obferved, that, m dry feafons, fruit ihould not be fufFered to fwcat fo long in 

the heaps as direded in the Chapter On Gathering and Layino*uf F&uit; perhaps 

a fortnight will be long enough. 

SI' The 
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. 57. The Martin Sire, or the Lord Martin Pear, is a good 
fruit ; the flelh is breaking and full of juice, which is very, 
fweet and a little perfumed. It is in eating in January. 

58. The Winter Ruffelet. The fleOi of this Pear is buttery 
and melting, and generally full of a fweet juice. It is in 
eating in the latter end of January, 

59. Franc-real, or the Golden end of Winter, is only 
eftcemed for baking, 

60. The Brown Beurrc. This Pear is of a reddifli brown 
Colour on the fide next the fun, and yellowiih on the other 
fide. The fle(h is melting, and full of a rich juice. It ripens 
in Odlober, and isjuftjy efteemed an excellent Pear. 

61. The Holland Bergamot, AmofcUe, or Lord Cheney 's* 
is a very good Pear, the flefh is half buttery and tender, and 
the juice is highly flavoured. It will keep from the end of 
January till April. 

62. The German Mufcat is an excellent Pear ; it is buttery 
and tender, and the juice is highly flavoured. It is in eating 
from February till April or May. 

6^. The Pear of Naples, or Eafter St. Germain, is half 
breaking ; the juice is fweet, and a little vinous. It is in 
eating in March. 

64. The Winter Bonchrctien Pear is very large ; the flefti is 
tender and breaking, and is very full of a rich fugared juice. 
This is in eating from the end of March till June. 

65. La Paftorelle is tender and buttery, and the juice fweet. 
This is in eating in March. 

66. St. Martial, or the Angelic Pear. The flefti of this is 

tender and buttery, and the juice is very fweet. This is in 

eating in March. 

«;. The 
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67V The Wilding of Chaumontelle is melting, the juice is 
very rich, and a little perfumed. It is in eating in January. 

68. The Brown St. Germain is a very fine high-flavoured 
Pear on Dwarfs and Standards, and comes in after the Wall 
St. Germain. It continues in eating from December to the 
end of March. 

69. Pear D* Auch was introduced by the late Duke of 
Northumberland. It much refembles the Colmar, but is 
fuller towards the ftalk. It is in eating from Chriftmas to 
April, and is, without exception, the beft of all the Winter 
Pears. 

70. The Swan's Egg is a middle-fized Pear, in fhape like 
an egg ; it is of a green colour, thinly covered with brown ; 
the flelh is melting and full of a pleafant mulky juice. It comes 
in eating in November. The tree is healthy, and bears well 
either as a ftandard or any other way. 

yi. The Bergamot de Pafque goes alfo by the following 
names, viz. the Terling, the Amofelle, the Paddington, and 
the Tarquin. This is a fine handfome fruit, green when ga- 
thered, and of a yellowilh or ftraw colour when ripe. It 
comes into eating about the month of April, continues till 
June, and makes a very handfome appearance at table*. 

72. The Golden Beurrc is a very fine Pear ; it is of a beau- 
tiful fcarlet colour next the fun, and of a gold colour on the 
other fide. The flefh is melting and the juice high-flavoured. 
It ripens in 06lober. This tree fuccceds beft: .on an Eaft 
afpe<a, and a loamy foil. It is a plentiful bearer f. 



* This Pear has come into eating above fix weeks fooner-tliis feafon than in any other 
in -my memory. 

t This Pear was introduced from Burgundy by the late Marflial Conway, and was firft 

N . raifcd. 
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A Selection of Pears, from the Catalogue of Meffrs. Anderfon^ 

Lejlie, and Co. Nurferymen, Edinburgh. 

SUMMER PEARS- 

Pear James ; fooa ripe, foon rotten ; has a little flavour^ 
and is the earliefl; Pear that we have in Scotland. 

Early Carnock ; indifferent, of a yellow colour, and bright 
red towards th,e fun ; makes a beautiful (landard. 

Lemon, Lady's Lemon, or Lady Lamont; indiflferently 
good ; principally valued for coming early, and being a good 
bearer. Green Pear of Pinkey ; a fmall green Pear, nearljr 
round, of a fweetifh tafte. 

Forrow Cow, a Clydefdale Pear ; a large Pear with a (hort 
ftalk ; flat towards the eye ; its colour red and yellow ; its 
flefti tender and muiked. 

Pear Sauch, a Clydefdale Pear, a big-bellied beautiful 
Pear ; the tree large, a great bearer, and fit for an orchard ; 
the Pear but indifferent. 

Gray Honey, pretty good. 

Green Orange Pear, or Orange Vert ; a very good Pear. 

Brute Bone, Chaw Good, or the Pope's Pear ; indifferent* 

Golden Knap, fuppofcd Scotch, is a fmall Summer Pear of 
tolerably good qualities. 

Early Achan, an indifferent fruit, greatly inferior to the. 
Winter Pear of that name. 

raifed, in this Country, at his feat of Park Place near Henley upon Thames, now the feat 
of Lord Malmefbury. The above dercription was tranfmitted to me by Mr. Copland, 
Jiis Lordfliip's Gardener. 

Hanging 
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Hanging Leaf ; this is its name in Clydefdale ; good and 
beautiful ; almod round ; its colour red and yellow : a de«* 
licious fweetnefs is found in its tafte, 

Scots Bergamot, a large good Pear, of a yellow and red co- 
lour ; its flefti tender and juicy. 

Longueville, very good, but a precarious bearer ; fuppofed 
French, but not in their Catalogues by that name. 

Muiked BoncrStien, Gratioli, Cucumber, or Spinola's Pear ; 
a very good Pear, if grafted on a free ftock ; its pulp is fome- 
what between fhort and tender, with a great deal of perfumed 
juice ; its colour red on one fide, and white on the other. 

Saffron Pear ; a pretty large well-fliaped Pear, fit for an 
orchard 

AUTUMN pears/ 

Keather, a Clydefdale Pear, of middling fize, and oblong 
{hape, its juice agreeable. 

French Carnock ; tolerably good. 

Elftiin Haft, or Good-Man Pear ; a long Pear, flat toward* 
the eye j its colour green and yellow ; its flefti hard, dry, and 

fweet. 

Drummond, or Late Scotch Carnock ; very good, if eaten 
before it grows mealy ; its colour a bright; red and yellow. 

Vicar, an oblong Pear, its colour yellow, red and ftriped, 
tender, fweet, and muiked, but dry* 

Royal Orange Bergamot ; this differs from the Orange 
Bergamot in being yellower, and foxnetimes- having a faint 

red on one fide. 

Green Pear of Yair ; fweet, juicy, and melting ; of a 
moderate fize ; takes its name from Yair, on Tweed-fide, 

where it was firft difcovered. 

K 2 Rob 
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Rob Hind ; very indifferent. 

Le Befideri,. the Wilding of the foreft of Ileri in Bretagne i^ 
a yeilowiih Pear of middle fize ; indifferent. 

Unicorn Pear ; of a beautiful red and yellow colour, but 
rather auJftere in tafte^ 



WINTER pears: 

Winter Achan, a Scotch Pear; among the beft early 
Winter Pears, and equal to moft of thofe of French origin. 

Brier Bufh, Scotch ; a good pear, and will ripen in moft 
feafons ; it is a fmall Pear, of a firm fubflance and fweet tafte,^ 
Brompton Park ; a feedling fent by Jeffery by that name- 
Round Winter, a Cfydefdale Pear ; a very excellent Win- 
ter Pear, as defcribed in Dr. Gibfon's Fruit Gardener. 
Poir Portrait, or Gate Pear ; for baking. 
La Double Fleur, or the Double Flowering Pear ; a large 
flat beautiful Pear, with a fmooth fkin, and blufh colour on. 
one fide, and yellow on the other ; the befl Pear to preferve,, 
taking a beautiful red colour from the fire. 



In the following additional Lijl thofe marked ♦ are bejlfor baking 

or Jlewingy and thofe \ Joi^ making of Perry. 



Ambrofia Pear. 

Afhton Town. 

Autumn Mufk Bonchretien. 

Bif hop's Thumb. 

* Bloody Pear. 



Brocas BergamoL. 

•f- Barland.- 

* BefiderL 

Beaurr6 de Roi. 

♦Black Pear of Worcefler. 

Britannia^ 
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Britannia. 
Burdelieu. 

Doyenne, or St. Michael. 
* Catillac. 
Eafter St. Germain. 
Ganfel's Bergamot. 
Golden Beurr6. 
Gray Beurre. 
Gray Goodwife* 
Green Sugar. 
Green Bergamot. 
Huntingdon Pean 
•j- HufFcap. 
^King's Catharine* 
Lammas», 



London Sugan 
Mufcat Almain.. 
Mufk Blanquet. 
t Oldfield. 
Orange Bergamot. 
Pear Piper. 
Pyrus PoUveria. 
Red Admirable. 
Scotch Bergamot. 
Seven Angled. 
Silver Striped. 
*Spanifli Red Warden 
f Squafh. 

Striped Verte Longe*. 
White Beurre. 



To thofe who have fmall Gar dejis, and room only for a few Trees ^ 
Ttcould recommend the follotving as the mofl ufeful, viz. 

Summer Pears. The Mufk Pear ; the Green Chiffel ; Jargo* - 
nelle ; Summer Bergamot ; Summer Bonchretien. 

Autumn Pears. The Orange Bergamot; Autumn Berga- 
mot; Ganfel's Bergamot ; Brown Beurr6 ; Doyerme, or 
St. Michael'; and Swanks Egg. 

Winter Pears. Crafane ; Chaumontelle; St. Germain;, 
Colmar ; D*Auch ; L'Efchafferie ; Winter Bonchretien, and- 
Bergamot de Pafque. 

The. above will furnifh a regular fucceflion of fruit*.- 



i 
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Of the Management of Pear-Trees. 

It will be unneceflary to fay much here on the choice of 
young Pear-trees ; as the rules already laid down are fufficient 
for that purpofe, 

I would advife thofe who intend to plant Pear-trees, in- 
ftead of choofing young ones, to look out for the oldeft that 
they can find in the Nurfery, and with ftrong (terns ; to have 
them carefully taken up, with as much of the roots as 
poflTible, and carefully planted, after cutting in the roots a 
little, fpreading them as horizontally as you can. Then fiU 
up all round the roots with light dry mould ; forcing it in/ 
about thofe which lie hollow, with a fharp pointed flick ; 
filling the whole up to the top without treading the mould, 
till you have firft filled the hole with as much water as it will 
contain, leaving it a day or two until the ground has abforbed 
the water ; then throw on fome frefh dry mould, and tread 
it as hard as you can ; fill the hole up again with mould to 
within an inch of the top, and give it a fecond watering, 
leaving the mould about three inches higher than the border, 
to fettle of itfelf, and to receive the rain that falls, for at leaft 
a month. When the mould has become quite dry, you may 
tread it a fecond time ; then make a large bafon all round the 
tree, and give it another watering ; then mulch the top over 
with fome rotten leaves or dung, obferving to water the trees 
once a week in dry weather, and fprinkle the tops frequently 
with a pot, or hand- engine, to keep the wood from fhriveling 
till the trees have taken frefh root. 

When 
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When you plant trees againft a wail, remember to let the 
ftem ftand (loping towards it ; the lower part of it fhould be 
fix inches from the bottom of the wall^ to give the ftem room 
to grow. If planted clofe to the wall at bottom, the ftem, 
in growing, will be confined on the back, and will grow 
flat, and be very unfightly* If any roots are in the way, to 
hinder it from being planted near enough to the wall, they 
muft be cut off: at the fame time take care that the tree does 
not lean to either iide, but that, when viewed in front, it may 
appear pcrfe<Slly upright: You will fometimes fee ftandards 
ftnd half ftandards planted a foot or two from the wall, 
which gives them a very difagreeable appearance ; fix inches 
will be quite fufficient. Take care not to wound the ftem or 
root of the tree in planting. 

If the young trees have two ftems, always remember to cut 
off one of them, leaving the ftouteft and ftraighteft ; ob- 
ferving to plant that fide outwards which has: moft buds 
on it. 

When the buds begin to break well, you may head the tree&» 
Id three or four eyes, to fill the wall with fine wood. You 
muft never head them afterward, except the leading ftioot to 
fill the wall, obferving to leave the foreright ftioots to be 
pruned, as hereafter direfted; I have had fome trees that 
had forty Pears on them the fecond year ; while fome of the 
fame kind bore only eleven Pears the fourteenth year after 
planting, with the common method of pruning* 

If you cannot get fuch old trees as recommended above^. 
get the ftouteft and cleaneft of the one year's old after 
grafting. 

If any of thefe trees get ftunted after a number of years, . 
you have nothing more to do than to head them as hereafter 

dire6ted^. 
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direded, which will bring them into frefti vigour and fruit- 
fulncfs. 

The method of pruning Pear-trees is very different from 
that pra6lired for Apple-trees in general. The <:onftant prac- 
tice has been, to leave great fpurs, as big as a man'^s arm, 
ftanding out from the walls, frpm one foot to eighteen inches 
and upwards. [See Plate VII. Letter C] The conftant pru- 
ning ine\»itably brings on the canker ; and, by the fpurs 
{landing out fo far from the wall, the bloflbm and fruit are 
liable to be much injured by the froft and blighting winds« 
and thus the fap will not have a free circulation all over the 
tree. The fap will always find its way firft to the extremities 
of the Ihoots ; and th^ fpurs will only receive it in a fmall 
proportion, as it returns from the ends of the branches. The 
fruit Handing at fo great a diftance from the wall is too 
much expofed to the weather, and, of courie, is liable to be 
hard, fpotted, and kcrnelly ; as Letter D. Plate VII. 

1 have adopted the following method when the trees were 
all over cankered, and the fruit fmall, and not fit to be fent 
to the table. I cut the tops off as near as pofliWe to where 
they were grafted ; always obferving to cut as clofe to a joint 
or bud as poffible. The buds are hardly perceptible ; but 
you can always know where the joints, or forks, arc, by the 
branches breaking out of the fides. 

Finding the Pear-trc€s in Kenfington Gardens in a very 
cankery and unfruitful ftate, in the years 1784 and 5, I took 
out the old moiild from the borders againft the wal's, and 
put in frelh loam in its ftead ; at the fame time I pruned and 
nailed the trees in the common way, and hft them in that 
^ftate upwards of eighteen months, to fee w hat effedl the frelh 

mould 
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mould would have on them ; but, to my great furprize, I 
found that it had no good efFeft. 

After I had tried the frefli mould as above, I began to con- 
fider what was bed to be done with fo many old Pear-trees 
that were worn out. The fruit that they produced 1 could 
not fend to his Majefty's table with any credit to myfelf, it 
being fmall, hard, and kernelly. I thought it would be a 
great refle£tion on me as a profeffional man, that after I had 
put his Majefty to fo great an expence, no advantage was 
likely to be derived from it. I faw that fome method muft 
be tried to reftore thefe old trees, or that next year they muft 
be grubbed up, and was loth to give them entirely up before 
I had tried fome experiments. I confidered, that it muft be 
between twelve and fourteen years before I could have any 
fruit from young trees ; and therefore determined to try an 
experiment, with a view to recovering the old ones. 

I began with cutting down four old and decayed Pear-trees 
of different kinds, near to the place where they had been 
grafted : this operation was performed on the 1 5th of May 
1786. Finding that they put forth fine flioots, I headed 
down four more on the 20th of June in the fame year (for by 
this time the former had ftioots of a foot long), which did 
equally well, and bore fome fruit in the following year. One 
of the firft four that I headed down was a St. Germain, which 
produced nineteen fine large well-flavoured Pears next year, 
[See Letter B. Plate VII.] and in the third bore more 
ffuit than it did in its former .ftate when it was four times 
the fize. 

I left feven trees upon an Eaft wall, treated according to 
the common method of pruning, which bone the following 
number of Pears upon each tree : 

O Epine 
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Epinc d'Hyver produced eighty-rix Pears, and the tree 
fpread fifteen yards. 

A Crafane produced one hundred Pears, and the tree fpread 
fourteen yards. 

Another Crafane produced fixteen Pears, and the tree 
fpread ten yards. 

A Virgouleufe produced one hundred and fifty Pears, and 
the tree fpread nine yards. 

A Colmar produced one hundred and fifty Pears, and the 
tree fpread nine yards. 

Another Colraar produced fe\enty-nine Pears, and the 
tree fpread ten yards. 

A L'Efchafferie produced fixty Pears. 

Seven trees, headed down and pruned according to my 
method, leaving the foreright fhoots in Summer, bore as 
follows, in the fourth year after heading. 

A Louifbonne bore four hundred and fixty-thrce Pears, 
and the tree fpread nine yards. 

Another Louifbonne bore three hundred and ninety-one 
Pears, and fpread eight yards. 

A Cohnar bore two hundred and thirteen Pears, and fpread 
fix yards. 

A Brown Beurre bore five hundred and three Pears. 

Another Brown Beurr^ bore five hundred and fifty Pears. 

A Crafane bore five hundred and twenty Pears. 

A Virgouleufe bore five hundred and eighty Pears. 

The branches of the four laft trees fpread nearly in the 
fame proportion as the firft three. 

A young Beurr^, the fecond year after headings bore two 
hundred and thirty Pears ; and a St. Germain four hun- 
dred. 

All 
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All the above trees flood upon the fame afpeft and the fame 
wall, and the fruit was numbered in the fame year. A great 
many Pears which dropped from the trees are not reckoned. 
The trees that were pruned according to the old pra6tice co- 
vered at leaft one-third more wall than the others. 

By the above ftatement it appears, that the trees headed 
down bore upwards of five times the quantity of fruit that 
the others did ; and it keeps increafing in proportion to the 
progrefs of the trees. 

On the 20th of June I headed feveral Standards that were 
almoft deftroyed by the canker ; fome of them were fo loaded 
with fruit the following year, that I was obliged to prop the 
branches, to prevent their being broken down by the weight 
of it. In the fourth year after thefe Standards were headed 
down, one of them bore two thoufand eight hundred and 
forty Pears. There were three Standards on the fame border 
with the above, two of which were St. Germains ; the old 
tree was of the fame kind. One of thefe trees*, twenty 
years old, had five; hundred Pears on it, which was a great 
crop for its fize : fo that there were on the old tree, which 
had been headed down not quite four years, two thoufand 
three hundred and forty Pears more than on the tree of 
twenty years growth. 

When the men numbered the Pears, there was near a bar- 
rowful of wind-falls at the bottom of the old tree, which were 
not included. 

Plate VIII. is a corre6t Drawing of an old decayed Beurre 
Pear-tree, reftored from an incn and a half of bark, which 
now covers a wall fixteen feet high. In the year 1796, it 

* This tree was about fix years old when I planted it fourteen years ago. 

O 2 bore 
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bore four hundred and fifty fine large Pears, and has conti- 
nued in a flourifhing ftate ever fince. The letters Cj a^ a^ re* 
prefent the fruit buds for the prcfent year ; b^ b^ b^ are thofc- 
forming for next year ; and c, r, r, the old footftalks that 
bore the fruit laft year : the fmall buds are beginning ta form^ 
^rhich produce fruit the fecond year ; and d^ rf, are the fore- 
right flioots as they appear before they are cut, which muft 
be at e^ clofe to a bud^. and floping towards the wall as much 
as you can, leaving them as regular as poffible all over the. 
tree ; you will then have a regular crop of fruit from the ftem 
to the extremities of the branches : but if this be not obfervcdV 
you will have hardly any fruit next year* 

The following is the method which I purfue in training 
trees that are cut near to the place where they were grafted^ 

Every year, in the month of March, I fhorten the leading^ 
flioot to a foot or eighteen inches, according to its ftrength ;* 
this fhoot will^ if the tree be ftrong, grow from five to feven 
feet long in one feafon ; and, if left to nature, would run up« 
without throwing out fide* flioots. The reafon for thus fhort^ 
ening the leading fhoot is, to make it throw out fide-fhoots ; 
and if it be done clofe to a bud, it will frequently cover the 
cut in one feafon v leaving only a cicatrix, as at yi f^ f^ inr 
Plate VIII. which fhew every year's growth and cicatrix^ 
When the flioots are very ftrong, I cut the leading flioot 
twice in oniJ feafon.;. by this method I get two fets of fide*. 
flioots in one year, which enable me the fooner to covcf 
the wall. The firft cutting is performed any time during 
the Spring, and the fecond about the middle of June. 

When you. prune the trees^ and cut the forcright flioots^. 
which fliould be done in February or March, always cut 
dofe to an eye or bud, obferving where you fee the greateft 

A- numbet 
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number of leaves at the lower bud, and cut at them ; for at 
the footftalk of every; one of thcfe will be produced a flower 
bud. The fame will hold good in cutting the fuperfluous 
flioots on Standard Pears. You will have in fome forts of 
Pears, in a favourable feafon, from five to nine Pears in a 
clufter. This cutting Ihould not be later than March, or 
the beginning of April, on account of the leading fhoot be- 
ginning to grow ; the next topping, when the leading fhoot 
grows quick enough to admit of it, fhould be about the mid- 
dle of June ; and the length of the fhoots fhould be according 
to their flrength, having from three eyes, or buds,, to fix on 
a fide. Plate VI 11. will better explain the different years*^ 
growth, &c. than I can do by words. The lovvefl fy is the 
place, where we began to cut the top off; and ^, the old de- 
cayed flump, with very little bark left* 

The cankery part beginning to affedt the new bark, I cut 
off all the canker at the bottom laft year, and plaflered the 
place with fome cow-dung mixed with wood-afhes and pow- 
der of burnt bones, put into as much urine and foapfuds as 
would make it of the confiftence of thick paint ; this I laid, 
on with a painter's brufh. After it had been applied about 
three hours,^ I patted it gently down, with my hand, clofe to 
the tree. By fo doing, I get rid of all the air bubbles that 
may be under the Compofition, and make it adhere to the. 
tree, preventing it from being wafhed off by heavy rains. 

In the beginningof Augufl we fhorten the foreright Ihoots 
to about four inches long ; by this time the fhoot will have, 
made its full growth for the feafon,. and will produce fine, 
ftrong eyes for the following year. 

Such fhoots as grow near the flem of the tree, if any are 
wanted to fill up the wall, may be tucked-in as diredled for. 

Peaches* . 
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Peaches, [See alfo Plate VIIL] This will prevent them 
from looking unfightly, and favc them from the fury of the 
Autumnal and Winter winds. 

The tree above-mentioned had a decayed rotten root, the 
dead part of which f cut all away, till I came to the found 
wood. Whenever the trunk is hollow, you muft follow it un- 
der ground till you have cut out all the decayed parts and 
rotten roots ; otherwifc you will lofe the tree. 

By proceeding according to the foregoing directions, the 
root will be renewed, while the tree is forming a fine handfome 
head. In the mean-time trench your borders, taking up all 
the old roots, and add fome frefti mould to them, if you can 
conveniently get it ; if you cannot, remove all the four mould 
that is about the roots of the trees, and put in fome taken 
from the border, at a diftance from the wall ; always remem- 
bering to lay the top fpit next to the roots of the trees ; alfo,. 
mix fome vegetable mould, from the Melon and Cucumber 
beds, with rotten leaves, as a manure for the borders. 

1 have headed down many trees that had not this prepara- 
tion ; and yet they throve very well, but did not fend forth 
fuch fine roots and fhoots as thofe that were fo prepared. 

If the above directions be followed, you will get more Pears 
in three or four years than you can in twenty-five years by 
planting young trees, and pruning and managing them in 
the common way. 

If you ftiould find, that, before the Pears arrive at half 
their natural fize, they get (lunted, after cold blighting 
winds, and frofty nights (fuch as we have had for feveral 
years paft in the months of June and July), I would recom- 
mend a new operation to be performed when the weather 
begins to grow mild. 

Take 
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Take a (harp penknife, and with the point of it make an 
incifion through the rind of the Pear from the footftalk to the 
eye, in the fame way as you would fcarify a bark-bound tree, 
taking care to penetrate as little into the fiefh of the Pear as 
poffible. At the fame time beat up fome frefh cow-dung 
with wood-afhes, and with your forefinger rub in a little of 
this Compofition where you made the fcarification ; as the 
wound heals, the Compofition will be difcharged from the 
fruit ; this will prevent the Pears from cracking and burfting, 
which renders them good for' nothing. The forts that are 
moft liable to this diforder are, the Colmar, Virgduleufe, 
and Crafane. 

I only recommend this operation for wall Pears, It may 
be thought by fome a troublefome operation. It certainly 
will take up fome time ; but fure I am, that no gardener, 
who wifhes to have his mafter's table well fupplied with fine 
Pears during the Winter, will grumble at lofing a few hours 
flcep in a morning, or fpending an hour or two in an evening 
after his men have left work. It may, perhaps, prevent him 
from fpending his money and lofing his time in a public- houfe, 
or in fome trifling amufement to very little purpofe. At the 
fame time it will afford him fingular fatisfa6tion to find his 
handy work profper. 

Refpecting the Diftance at which Pear-Trees Jhould be planted 
from each other againft Walls, and of the Breadth of the Bor* 
ders. 

If Pears are grafted on free Stocks, fuch as Colmars, Pear 
D'Auch, Crafancs, L'Efchafleries, Virgouleufes, and Winter 
and Summer BonchrStiens, they fhould be planted at leaft 

twelve 
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twelve yards diftant from each other, fuppofing the walls to 
be from twelve to fixtcen feet high ; if they are only ten feet, 
fifteen yards will be little enough. 

If Pears are planted on South walls, you may plant Vines» 
Peaches, Nedtarines, or Apricots, between them, till the 
trees extend fo far as nearly to meet each other ; you may 
then remove the Peaches, Ne6tarines, &c* to any other fitu- 
ation in the garden where they are wanted. If Pears are 
planted on Weft walls, you may plant the fame fort of trees 
between them as on South walls ; the fruit on a Weft afpeA 
will come into ufe to fucceed that on the South. On an Eaft 
wall you may plant different forts of Plums and Cherries be- 
tween the Pear-trees till they almoft meet ; then tranfplant 
the Plums and Cherries as Standards or wall-trees, as you 
fee fit. 

The borders for Pear-trees in a large garden (hould not be 
lefs than from ten to twenty feet wide, with a foot-path about 
three feet from the wall, covered over at top with coal-afties, 
or road-fand, to make a dry walk for getting at the trees to 
cut and nail them, to gather the fruit, &c. 

The depth of the mould for Pear-trees ftiould never be lefs 
than three feet, laying the beft mould at top, to encourage 
the roots to come as near the furface as poflible. If the bot- 
tom be clay it will be very neceffary, once in every five or fix 
years, to open the ground round the roots of the trees, and 
cut off all the large ones that are inclining to run into the 
clay ; by fo doing, your trees will throw out frefti roots that 
will run near the furface, provided the mould is good near 
the top of the borders. 

You may have a crop of early Peas, Lettuce, or Spinach, 
or ^ny other fmall crops, on the borders^ during the Winter 

and 
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and Spring ; but no late crops by any means. If the ground 
can be fpared, I would advifc to have no Summer crops ; but 
keep the borders hoed, in particular after rain ; otherwife 
the ground, if a ftrong loamy or clayey foil, will be apt to 
crack in dry weather ; but by frequent ftirring between wet 
and dry this will be in a great meafure prevented, and the 
Sun*s rays admitted into the mould, which will greatly 
heighten the flavour of the fruit. When you can conveni- 
ently fpare the borders in Winter, they fhould be ridged up 
to fweeten the mould ; which you may very well do, if you 
fow early Peas on th^ fides of the ridges ; which is by far the 
beft way to preferve the Peas from the froft, and to prevent 
them from rotting, which will fometimes happen, if the land 
be ftrong, before they begin to vegetate. Or, you may fow an 
early crop of Carrots or Spinach on the borders. 
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CHAPTER yUL 



.OF VINES. 



Diffident Sorts of Vines ^mttivated in England — 0/ their Propaga- 
tion — Experiments on Training and Pruning, with full Direc- 
tions/or the right Performance of both — Ufc ef the Compojiiion 
in Pruning — Of Watering — Preferving Grapes from Flies, 
Wafps, and Birds — Of gathering Grapes, and keeping them in 
Winter. 

J. HE Vine is a native of moll of the temperate parts of the 
world, and has been cultivated ever fince the flood. It be- 
longs to the'firft order of Linnaeus's fifth Clafs, Pentandria 
Monogynia. 

I Ihall here fele6t thofe Vines which are moft efleemed in 
this country, for the Hothoufe, Vinery, and the Natural 

Wall ; anA v'tvc a (hnrt- Affrrint'inn nf furh. 
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^. J5. The letter (h) di/iingiii/lies the proper forts for a Hothoufe ;' 
the letter (v) for a Vinery ; and the letter (w). for a Common* 
WalL . 

1. The July Grape, or Morillon Noir Hatif, is a^ finall 
round black berry of a fugary juice ; and is principally^ 
crteemed for being early ripe, which is in September* v. wi 

2. The Royal Mufcadine, D'Arboyce, or Chaflelas Blanc, 
is an excellent Grape ; the bunches are large, and compofed 
of round amber- colon red berries of a rich vinous tafte. In a 
fine feafon it ripens in September, b. v* 

. 3. The Malmfey Mufcadine fomewhat refembles the pre- 
ceding ; the juice- is very fweet, and of a high flavour. This 
is a good bearer and a very fine Grape, w. v. 

4. The Black Mufcadine. This is a good bearer, and the 
berries arc beautifully powdered with a^bluiih bloom, b. v. 

5* The White, or Common Mufcadine, . by fome called 
the Chaffelas. This refembles the Royal Mufcadine, but the 
berries are fmaller ; and, although it is not fo fweet as the 
Royal, it is the beft Grape ^at we have for a common wall^ 
and a great header, w^ 

6. The White Mufcat of Alexandria,^ or Alexandrian- 
Frontinac. The berries are eval, and the bunches long* 
This Grape has a rich vinous juic-e, and is efteemed an ex* 
ceeding good. Grape for the Hothcufe. A.. 

7. The Red Mufcat of Alexandria refembles the former ; 
only the berries are red. b. 

F^ i. The: 
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8. The White Mufcat, from Lunel. This Grape has 
large oval berries of an amber-colour, and full of a vinous juice. 
This Vine is a plentiful bearer, and highly efteemed. b, v. 

9. The Black Mufcadel has large oval berries of a black 
colour, and pleafant juice, h, 

10. The Red Mufcadel has large red berries of an oval 
fhape, and ripens late. The bunches are very large, h, 

1 1. The Black Damafcus has large, round, black coloured 
berries ; the flefti is rich, and well flavoured. This is an ex- 
cellent late Grape, h. 

w. The Black Grape from Tripoli has large black berries, 
and is an excellent Grape, h. 

13. The Black Spanifh, or Alicant Grape. This Grape 
has black berries of a pleafant flavour, h. v. 

14. T*he Black Grape from Lilbon. This Grape has large 
round juicy berries, and the bunches referable the Black 
Hamburgh. This is a good Grape, h. v. 

15. The Black Frontinac, or Mufcat Noir. This Grape 
has pretty large round berries, black when ripe, and covered 
with a mealy powder. It has a rich vinous juice, and ripens 
in 06lober. h. v. 

16. The Red Frontinac, or Mufcat Rouge, is a very fine 
Grape, and greatly efteemed : !• has large brick- coloured 
berries, and the juice is of a highly vinous flavour, v. 

17. The White Frontinac, or Mufcat Blanc, has large 
bunches compofed of round berries. The juice of this 
Grape, when fully ripe, is cxquifite'. h. v. w. 

18. Grizzly Frontinac has round berries, of a colour com* 
pofed of brown, red, and yellow. This Grape has an ex- 
cellent flavour. A. V. 

19. The 
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. 19. The White Sweet Water. The berry is large, of a 
white colour and very agreeable juice* This is efteetned an 
excellent Grape, and ripens in September, h. v. w. 

20. The Black Sweet Water has a fmall roundifh berry of 
a fweet tafle ; but, being apt to crack, is not in much repute. 
The birds are very fond of this Grape, which ripens in Sep- 
tember. V. w. 

21. The Black Hamburgh. The bunches of this Grape arc 
large, compofed of large oval black berries, of a pleafant 
fweet juice and vinous flavour. It ripens in November. h.,v. 

22. The Red Hamburgh has thin^ikinned berries of a dark 
red. They have a rich vinous flavour, and ripen about the 
fame time with the former, b.v. 

23. The White Hamburgh. This Grape has large oval- 
ihaped berries, and is a pretty good bearer, h. 

24. The Small Black Clufter has fmall oval berries. The 
leaves are covered with a hoary down. This is a very 
pleafant fruit, v.w. 

25. The Large Black Clufter is larger than the former, 
and has a very rough harlh tafte. Mr. Speechly fays, that he 
had this Grape from Lifbon, and was aflured that it is the 
Grape of which they make Red Port Wine. I have had the 
fame Grape eight or ten years, v. 

26. The White Grape from Alcobaca. This Grape bears 
large bunches of white juicy berries, v. 

27. The White Morillon has an oval-(haped juicy berry. 
The leaves are downy on the underfide. h. v. 

28. Early White Grape from Tenerifl^e. The berries are, 
of a middling fize, and the flefh remarkably fweet and 
juicy. V. w. 

. 29. The White Parfleyrlcaved Grape, or Ciotdt. This 

Grape 
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<7rape has round berries, white, juicy, and fweet. There is ai 
fort of the Parfley-Ieaved Grape with red fruit, v. 

30. The White Corinth Grape has a fmaU round berry,, 
with a fine juicy flefh of an agreeable flavour, v. 

31. The Aleppo Grape has middle-Hzed berries, with a- 
juicy flefli of a very fine flavour. This is a curious Grape-,. 
frequently ftriped black and white, h. v. 

32. The Red Grape from Syracufe. This is a very fine 
large Grape, h. 

^^. Le Coeur Grape, or Morocco Grape. This Grape has 
berries of a tawny colour, and is highly efl:eemed. A, 

34. The Golden GaLician Grape has large oval berries^ of 
a yellow colour, and tolerable flavour, i. 

^^. The Black Raifin Grape. This fpecies has large black 
berries of an oval /orm. The fltin is thick,, and the flefti 
firm, h, 

36. The White Raifin. Grape rcfembles the preceding j 
only that the berries are white. 6. 

37. The Malvoife, fometimes called the Blue Tokay, has 
fmall brownifli berries, powdered with a blue bloom. The 
juice is vinous. 6. v. 

38. The Genuine Tokay is a white Grape, with a thin (fcin; 
delicate flelh, and agreeable juice. A. v. 

. 39, The Lombardy Grape has fine, large, flame-coloured 
berries full of a fine juice ; and the bunches grow to a greal 
fize, frequently weighing more than fix pounds, h. v. 

4.0. The Smyrna Grape. This has a large red berry ef a 
very fine flavour, and is efl:oemed a very good Grape. &. v. 

41. The Brick Grape, fo called from its colour, has final! 
berries, but the juice is fweet. v. w. 

42. The Claret Crape has fmatl black berries, with a blood 
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red juice ; but th^ Grape is very harfh, if not perfeftly 
xipe. A. V. 

43. The Syrian Grape. This has large, white, oval berries, 
with a thick Ikin and hard flefli. It is a good bearer, h. 

44. The Auverna, or true Burgundy Grape, fometimes 
called the Black Morillon, is an indifferent fruit for the table ; 
but is efieemed one of the beft for making wine. v. iv. 

45. Cat's Grape. This Grape has fmall berries of a pale 
green colour. The flefh is foft and juicy, but of a very dif- 
agreeable tafle, uniefs quite ripe. 6. ^. 

46. The Damfon Grape has very large berries of a purple 
colour. A. 

47. St. Peter'fi Grape has a large oval berry, of a deep 
black colour when ripe ; the bunches are large, and the flelh 
juicy ; it ripens late. v. 

48. The Greek Grape. The berries are of a bluifh white 
colour ; and it is eftecmed a iiae Grape, /j. v. 

49. The Black Corinth, or Currant, Grape, is a fmall 
roundifli berry^ generally without a (lone, of a deep black 
colour. It has a fweet juice, and ripens in Oftober. i6. v- 

50. The Cornichon Grape has berries of a remarkable 
fhape, long and narrow, of a white colour, with a firm fweet 
flefh. b. 

51 • The Red Chaffelas is very like the Chaflelas Blanc in 
fize and fhape, but is of a dark red colour. It is a very good 
Grape, but ripens later than the white. 

52. The New Mufcat of Jerufalem was introduced by 
Mr. Philip Miller, a Vine of which is now in the Botanic 
Gardens at Chelfea. It has large round berries of a red 
colour; fome of which I have, in fine fcafons, fccn as large 

as 
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as a goofeberry ; but, as it does not ripen well oh the natural 
wall in this country, it might be worth while to try it in a 
hothoufe, or vinery. It was introduced here about thirty 4ix 
years ago. b. v. 

S3' The Black Prince. This has fine large berries^ 
and the bunches grow to a large fize : I have had them^ 
in a favourable feafon, on the natural wall, weigh a 
pound and a half. This Grape very well deferves a place 
in the hothoufe and vinery. It ripens on the natural 
wall * in OiStober. Laft feafon I left fotnc of them on the 
V ine& till the middle of November* 



To the foregoing may be added: 

Black Frankindale. Red Conftantia* 

Black Gibraltar. Red Raifm. 

Black Mufcat of Alexandria. Sir Abraham Pitcher*s Fik&& 

The Miller Grape. Black. 

New White Sweet Water. Weft's St. Peter. 

l^afle Mufk. White Conftantia* 

Pearl Mufcadine. 

From the Red and White Conftantia is made the famous 
Conftantia Wine, fa called from a place near the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

My worthy friend, Colonel Paterfonf , informs me, that 

* The time of ripening refers to thofe on tbe natural wall ; as. on hot walls and in 
houfes it depends on the time when jou begin forcing. 

\ This gentleman is well known in the Literaiy World, hf bis Narrative of Fobv 
Journeys Into the Country of the Hottentots, and Caffraria $ from whence he fent % 
great many new plants and feeds to England. He alfb brought home with, him fome 
•urious ikins > and good drawings of many plants, animals, &c. 

this 
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this Vine, when tranfplanted to but a fmall diftance from 
that fpot, produces a v^ry inferior wine. In his Narrative he 
fays, " Conftantia produces excellent wine, though the fitua- 
tion is rather low. It is, however, preferable to all other 
parts of this diftrift ; not only becaufe it is rather more ele- 
vated, but on account of the nature of the foil, which is a 
light fandy loam/' 

Sekct Vines for a Small Garden. 

The White Mufcadine ; Whit€ Sw^et Water ; Black 
Sweet Water ; Large Black Clufter ; Small Black Clufter ; 
The Miller <3rape. 

St. Peter's, and the Black Hamburgh, will do very w«ll in 
favourable feafon«. 

Of the Propagation of Fines. 

The Vine is propagated by feeds, cuttings, and layers; 
and by grafting and inoculation. 

When Vines are to be raifed from feed, it fliould be fowa 
about the latter end of February, or beginning of March, in 
pots filled with light frcfti mould, and plunged in a mo- 
derately warm hot-bed, gently fprinkiing the mould from a 
wateriftg-pot having a fine rofe. About fix or eight feeds, if 
good, will be fufficient for a pot * of forty or fixty to a caft ; 
• .for, 

♦ In the vicinity of London, Pols are denominated by Uic tiumber contained in what 

»thc Potters call a Call. 

They aie delivered in at the price of from two fliillings and foiirpence to half arrown 

per Caft/ which contains as under, viz. 

a The 
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for, if fown too thick, the plants are apt to be drawn, and 
thereby become very weak. In dry weather, the pots ihould 
be watered gently every day ; but in wet or moift weather 
this may frequently be omitted, giving them fo much onJy 
as will keep the mould moid till the plants begin to vegetate. 
The proper time for watering is in the afternoon, when the 
fun is going off the frame. Obferve to (hut the frame down 
immediately after watering;^ and if the heat be not too great, 
it may remain (hut during the night. As the heat of the bed 
begins to decay, you muft add a lining of horfe-dung and 
frefh leaves ; which, when occafion requires, may be (haken 
up and repaired by adding fome frelh leaves and dung to it, 
and thus keep up a proper warmth till the plants have got 
fufficient ftrength to do without any bottom heat. 

About the latter end of Auguft it will be neceffary to take 
the lights off, that the plants may be hardened before winter, 
taking care to fhelter them in frames covered with mats, 
which will prevent the ffoft in the latter end of Odober and 
bpginning of November from injuring the tender fhpQts. 

The id iizeof 8 in th^ Caft is called Eights, 

a ■ ■ - 12 ■ do. — — . Twelves. 

2 . 1 5 ' ' do. ■ ■ Six teens. 

4 — 44. I do.. Twenty-fours, 

5 — 3* ■ do. — Thirty-two's. 

6 — 48 ■ do. Forty- eights. 

7 — 60 — — do. — Sixtys. 

Pans for forced Strawberries^ French-beans^ &c. ate alfo fold by the Cad, and at the 
above price. 

Pots larger than eights are. generally made to order, and paid.for according to their 
iize. 

There are fopie finallf r. than fixtys, fof feedlings and heaths^ 

When 
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When the plants are about fix inches high, they (hould be 
tranfplanted fingly ioto deep forty-eights, filled with the fame 
fort of vegetable mould as is direfted to be ufed for Vines ; 
taking great care not to hurt the roots, nor to break the lea- 
ders ; then plunge them agaixi into the hot-bed : but if the 
heat of the old bed be top much decayed, it will be neceflary 
to have a new one prepared before-hand to receive the pots as 
foon as the plants are tranfplanted. If they grow v igoroufly, 
it will be neceflary to Ihift them into thirty-two's. 

When the plants are above fix inches high, they fhould be 
carefully tied to fmall rods^ leaving only one ftem for the firfl: 
year. The rods ftiould be as high as the frames will permit. 

When the leaves begin to drop, they (hould be carefully 
picked off the pots, to prevent the plants from getting mouldy, 
which would very much injure them. 

The plants fhoqld be kept under frames, or put into the 
green-houfe, in hard Winters, to ftielter them from fevere 
frofts. In the Spring, about March or the. beginning of 
April, if from feed ripened in this country^ they may be 
planted out againft the walls where they are to remain ; but, 
if from feed imported from Vine countries, I would advife 
not to plant above one or two againft the wall, or in the hot- 
houfe, before you have obtained a fpecimen of the fruit, and 
be fatisfied that they are worth cultivating. 

After they are planted, they ihould be cut at the third eye, 
if ftrong ; but at the fecond, if weakly : at the fame time re- 
member to rub off the lower bud with your finger and thumb, 
as hereafter dire£ied. 

If Vines are to be propagated from cuttings, they fhould 
be chofen from the ihoots that are bed ripened, and have the 
fhorteft joints ; always having one or two joints of the laft 

0^2 year's 
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year's wood, cutting it perfeftly fmooth and a little rounding 
at the lower end, and as near to a joint of the old wood as^ 
pofllble. The upper end fhould alfa be cut fmooth and 
floping towards the wall ; but if they are planted in beds or 
borders, let? the cut always face towards the North. When: 
cuttings are planted againft piers or walk, let it be at about 
a footdiftant from each other, according to the vacant fpace^ 
and fo deep aj^ to have the fecond eye level with the ground ;. 
remembering always ta rub off the lower eye. By fo doing, 
if no accident happens to the top bud, there will be a fhoot 
produced from each eye, with a little one under, which 
fhould always be rubbed off as foon as it begins to fwelL; for 
if fufFered'to grow to any confiderable fize you will be in dan* 
ger of injuring the large one in rubbing the fmall one off. 
Remember alfo to pick off all the runners andfide-{hoots,.as 
before direfted, leaving only two (hoots, which fhould be 
trained at their full length. About January or February they 
may be pruned j leaving one or two eyes on each according to 
the flrength of the fhoot^ which fhould be managed as fhall 
be more fully explained hereafter. 

In the firft year, efpecially if the Summer be dry, and 
proper attention be not paid to^ the watering of them^ they 
will make but little progrefs ; but in the fecond year you will 
plainly difcern which is the-ftrongefl plants which only fhould 
be left to fill up the vacant fpace on the wall: the refl fhould 
be taken up and planted in other fituations where they are 
wanted. 

Mr. Speechly and others pra£life a method of propagating 
the Vine from one eye and a few inches of the preceding 
year's wood, which be prefers to thofe raifed by cuttings. in 
the common way, for the following reafons : *' They have 

more 
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more abundant roots, grow ftiorter jointed, are more pro- 
lificy and will, if permitted, come into bearing the: fecond 
yean*^ 

You fliould make choice of the cuttings after a warm dry 
ieafon, fuch as lad year (1800) ; but not after fuch as the 
year before, when the wood did not ripen properly, owing 
to the wet and cold feafon. Each cutting (hould have two 
inches of the old wood, with one eye of the new. When you 
prune your Vines you will have great choice ; you fhould 
then feleft your cuttings of a middling fize, the wood -round: 
and perfedlly ripened- Pots are to. be filled with rich light 
mould that has been^well meliorated and prepared fome time 
before. The cuttings ar^then to be prepared for planting,, 
as followSi The bottom part fhould be cut.perfe(SHy fmooth ; 
and if any of the old dead fnags remain, they ihould be cut 
offclofe to the quick wood, and the top cut floping towards 
the back of the hot-houfe or frame when placed in them^ I 
would recommend planting only one cutting in each pot, 
which. as to fize fhould be a deep forty-eight ; by that means 
the plants will grow much flronger and quicker than when 
many are crowded together, and the fun and air will have a . 
freer admiffion to ripen the wood ; for, when many are planted 
in one pot, they fhade one another, and in a confiderable de- 
gree prevent the fun and air frompafSng freely among them. 
When the pknts begin to get flrong, and the pots full of 
roots, it will benecefTary to fhift them from the forty-eights ^ 
to thirty-two^ s. 

The above mode-is bfefl adapted for private gardens ; but 
f^r nurferymen^ &c. who raife plants for fale, and cannot 
oonveniently fpare fo much room, it. may be. necefTary to 
pUnt three or more cuttings in each pot. 

The 
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The fame rules for watering, tranfpl anting, Jhiftipg^ &c. 
are to be obferved here as for Se^edlings* 

A method very frequeiitly praAifed by nurfo"ymen and gar- 
deners, when they wifti to have their plants fit for fale the 
fame year, is to plant them in pots, and place them in the 
hot-houfe, among the tan, on the flues, or round the curbs 
•of the pit. I faw this method pra6lifed laft year, w^th great 
fuccefs, by Meffrs. Lee and Kennedy, in thevr hot-houfe at 
the Vineyard, Hammerfmith. 

They may be raifed in this manner, either planting them 
fmgly in fmall pots, or feveral in a pot, according to its fize, 
tranfplanting them feparately when they have taken root. In 
proceeding thus, it will be neceflary to have a hot-bed ready, 
to plunge the pots in as foon as they are tranfplanted. By this 
means you will forward their growth very much, and before 
Autumn have them fit for fale. 

Vines are alfo propagated by layers in the following 
manner. 

They may be propagated by ftools in the open quarters, in 
the fame manner as nurferymen propagate foreft-trees and 
fhrubs ; but the beft way is to take layers from walls or pa- 
lings, obferving to train the fhoots at full length during the 
Summer. Then, about the month of February, take fome 
of the fineft and ftrongeft ihoots, and lay them acrofs the 
foot-path into pots (twenty-fours or fixteens) filled with 
frefti mould, and plunged in the ground about two inches 
below the furface ; at the fame time making an incifion or 
two in the old wood, or giving it a twift juft below a joint : 
they will generally take without notching or twilling ; yet, 
as it is the furer way, I would advifc it to be done. (Introdu- 
cing the fhoots through the bottom of the pots is now laid 

afide, 
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afide, aa the layers generally have, whca this method is fol- 
lowedy larger roots below than in the potSr) The layers (hould 
then be cut, leaving two or three ftrong eyes upon each. 

When the (hoots begin to run, they (hould be tied to long 
ftakes, to prevent their being broken by the wind. All the 
runners and fide-Ihoots are to be picked off, leaving only.twa* 
or three fine ftrong (hoots on each plant, which (hould be^ 
trained at full length during the Summer. 

After the (hoots are laid, it will be neceflary to mulch them ^ 
with good rotten dung, or rotten leaves, which will keep the * 
mould moilt ; and in very dry Summers, fuch as the la(t 
(1800), it will be neceflary to give them a good watering: 
once or twice a. week : this will walh in the dung or leaves^ 
about the roots, and caufe the layers to (hoot more vigo-- 
roufly. 

By this method of laying, you may have two or three rows-, 
of layers from one wall ; taking care to lay the branches al^p-- 
teraately,. and to keep the pots plunged about two inches be^ 
low the. level of the; ground. 

In choofmg Vines from the nurfery, I would recommend : 
thofe which have the ftrongeft and longeft (hoots. 

If the foregoing dire6lions are properly attended to, the: 
plants will be well rooted in the ppts before Autumn, and • 
fit for planting in vineries, hot-hqufes, &c. 

When any are to be planted out, they (hould be carefully.: 
cutoff frprti the mother Vine and carried in the pots to 
\^her? they are intended to be planted j taking care. to pre-- 
ftrve the b^U as: mu<:h 4s poflible wh$n they are turned out 
of the pots. 

If the feafon be warm and fine, the Grapes of early kinds » 
ripen very well on thefe layers before they are taken up ; and, , 
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if properly managed, they will bear feme fruit the firft ycaf 
after |)lanting. One of the ftrongeft fhoots muft be left nearly 
at full length, cutting it as high as the uppermoft full bud, 
leaving nothing but round tteil-rip*ned wood. If there are 
three iTioots, the remaining two Ihould be cut fo as to leave 
otily tuo full eyes upon each, which Ihould be trained at full 
length, as before direiled, to produce fine wood for next 
year. The {hoot which was trained the preceding year (hould 
then be cut down, leaving only two ftrong eyes to produce 
wood for the following year ; and fo on every year, cutting 
the branches alternately ; by fo doing, you will be able to 
keep your walls always covered with fine healthy bearing 
wood. Thus a great deal of time is faved in furnilhing hot- 
houfes, vineries, &c. 

This method ©f laying is praftifed with great fuccefs by 
many nurferymen in the neighbourhood of London ; in par- 
ticular by Meffrs. (»ray and Wear at Erompton-park nuriery, 
and by Melfrs. Kirke at Brompton ; each of whom raifes an- 
nually feveral hundred plants, for which they find a great 
demand. 

If any Vines that have been raifed from feed Aiould not 
prove to be of a good flavour, they will be very fit to graft 
or inarch the finer forts of Vines on: as the coarfer forts grow 
more vigorous than the finer, they are, for that reafon, fitter 
for grafting or inarching. 

The beft manure for Vines is a mixture of vegetable 
mould*, rotten fpit dung, and frefh loam (turf and all); 
this fliould be thrown in a heap, and frequcntiy turned, for 
.a year or two before it is ufed. 

* For producing vegetable mould bx p. 77. 
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Obfei'vaiions and Experiments on the Training and Prunzn 

of Fines. 



a 



The following is the method that I purfued with fomc 
Vines which were planted againft the piers of a South wall, 
and among old Peaches, Neftarines, Plums, &c. 

When I took them in hand, the fruit was fo fmall and hard 
as to render it unfit to be fent to the table. The Vines were 
trained upright, which caufed them to grow fo luxuriantly 
that the fap flowed into the branches inftead of the fruit. 

In the year 1789 I let two ftrong branches gro^y to their 
full length without topping them in the Summer. In 1790 
1 trained them in a ferpentine form fSee Plate X.), leaving 
about thirty eyes on each (hoot, which produced one hun- 
dred and twenty fine bunches of Grapes, weighing from one 
pound to a pound and a quarter each. Every one that faw 
them faid, that the large ones were as fine as forced Grapes ; 
while the fmall ones produced from branches of the fame 
Vine, trained and pruned in the old way, were bad natural 
Grapes, and not above twice the fize of large Currants. 

More fully to prove the fuccefs attending this experiment, 
I next year trained five plants in the fame way, allowing the 
fhoots intended for bearing wood to run to their full length 
in Summer, training them wherever there was a vacancy be- 
tween the old trees ; where there was none, I ran them along 
the top of the wall, without topping them. In Winter I 
trained them in a ferpentine manner fo as to fill the wall as 
regularly as poflible : they were as produdlive as thofe in the 
former year. 

R After 
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After a three years' trial, I thought I was warranted to fol- 
low the fame pradlice with the whole ; and in the year 1 793 
I fent, for the ufe of his Majefty and the Royal family, three 
hundred and feventy-eight baikets of Grapes, each weighing 
about three pounds, without planting a fingle Vine more than 
there were the preceding year, in which I was able to fend 
only fifty-fix bafleets of the fame weight ; and thofe fo bad 
and ill-ripened that I was afhamed of them, as they were not 
JBt to be fent to the table. 

In this year there was more than a quarter of the crop 
deftroyed by birds and infefls, and rotted by the wet. 

Although the above ftatement is within the bounds of truth, 
it may appear to the reader like an exaggeration ; but it is in 
the power of every one who will follow the diredtions here 
given to prove the advantage that will accrue from this 
method of training. 

The above experiments were all made on the natural walls, 
an.d I hope will be fufiicient to convince every unprejudiced 
perfon of the great advantage that the ferpentine method of 
training Vines pofleffes above the common way^ 

It may be proper to obferve, that the flioots fliould be 
brought as near as poflTible from the bottom of the Vine, that 
the wall may be well covered. Vl^hen the walls are high, and 
the fhoots from the ferpentine branches ftrong, we fometimes 
let them remain ; but if the walls are low, and the ferpentine 
branches produce weak fhoots, we cut them out in the Au- 
tumnal pruning, and train up the ftrongeft of the young 
wood in their room ; as directed in the explanation of 
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On the Pruning and Training of Vines. 

It is to be obfcrvedj that the wood muft be ftrong, or the 
Vines will produce fmall bunches. If that be the cafe, cut 
them down to two or three eyes, in order to have ftrong 
wood for next year. Vines bear their fruit on the wood that 
was produced the preceding year. If there be a great deal of 
old naked wood on them, as generally is the cafe, with fome 
fmall weak fhoots at the extremities, always cut them down 
as near to the ground as poflible ; you will then have no fruit 
for that year. Or you may cut every other fhoot, leaving the 
old ones to produce feme fmall Grapes. The next year you 
will have plenty of fine wood, provided you take care to nail 
in the ftrongeft fhoots, and pick off all the (ide-fhoots that 
are produced from the eyes, pinching them off with the finger 
and thumb, or cutting them out with a (harp penknife clofe 
to the bud or eye ; but never twift them ; for by twifting 
them you will hurt the bud that produces the Grapes next 
year ; always obferving to cut as near to a bud as poflible, 
and taking care to lay in the wood very thin in Summer, that 
the fun and air may be freely admitted to ripen it : by thefe 
means it will grow very ftrong. Take care alfo to keep the 
fhoots nailed to the wall, which will prevent their being 
broken by the high winds ; obferving to pick off all the fide- 
fhoots every time you nail them, which ought to be done fe- 
veral times during the Summer months, according to the 
quicknefs of their growth. In fine weather they will grow 
fb very quick, that you will have occafion to look over them 
once every fortnight or three weeks, if you wifli to. have them 
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in good order. Never fufFer the Vines to run together in a 
clufter, and to mat, which will infallibly ruin them for bear- 
ing the fucceeding year. Top the (hoots that have been 
trained in a Terpentine manner, as foon as the Grapes come 
to the fize of very fmall Green Peas, a joint or two above 
the fruit ; but never top the leading (hoot, nor that which 
you intend (liould bear fruit next year. 

I (hall now give fome directions for the fccond year's 
pruning. 

I would never recommend * the pruning of Vines till the 
beginning of February, except in fuch a feafon as the pre- 
fent; for they are more forward now (in the middle of Ja- 
nuary) than they were laft year in the latter end of March : 
this is owing to the fine Autumn and mild Winter, and the 
wood being fo well-ripened in the preceding Summer. It is, 
however, very common with fome to begin pruning foon af- 
ter the fall of the leaf, before the wood becomes hard ; but 
if a froft fets in before the wood is hard, in particular after 
wet Summers and Autumns, it will be very much injured ; I 
have frequently feen it almod killed after Autumnal pruning. 
We often have fine weather in the months of October, No- 
vember, and December, with fun and drying winds, which 
helps to ripen the wood after wet Autumns. 

When the Vine leaves begin to fall, remember always to 
take a foft broom and fweep them off upwards in a gentle 
manner, which will be of great fervice in aflSfting to harden 
the wood. 

When you begin to prune in February, always make choice 
of the ftrongeft and longeft (hoots, leaving them as long as 
you find the eyes good and plump, and the wood round ; but 
by no means leave them when they become flat ; as in that 
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cafe they feldom bear fruit ; and if they do, it will be very 
fmall. I never lay in any that has lefs than fifteen, and from 
that to thirty good eyes, according to the ftrength of the 
ihoot, which will produce two bunches from every good eye, 
I have had feventy bunches of grapes from one ftioot. The 
fhoots that have borne fruit in the preceding year Ihovild be 
cut out next year, except when you want to fill the wall, and 
the (hoots are very ftrong. You will always get plenty of 
fine healthy young wood if you are careful when you prune in 
the Winter ; therefore never leave any but fine ftrong wood, 
always cutting at the fecond, third, or fourth eye ; remem- 
bering to rub the loweft bud off, and that which comes 
out at the joint between the new and laft year's wood- By 
thefe means you will get as much fruit from thefe fhort fhoots 
as you would have by the common way of pruning. Yon 
muft always oblerve to leave two or three of the ftrongeft 
ihoots for next year's bearing wood, and never top thein. If 
you have not room to train them, you may lead them over 
the tops of the other trees, if the Vines are planted againft 
Piers ; or you may run them behind the ftandards, if there be 
any, which is generally the cafe when the walls are high ; thus 
you will cover all the wall, which will have a very beautiful 
appearance when the fruit is ripe, befides furniftiing a plenti- 
ful fupply of fine Grapes for the table. You may run the 
Ihoots at the bottom of the wall behind the dwarf trees, or 
you may tack them down over the top of the wall on the 
other fide, provided the walls are low, 1 have had very fine 
Grapes on Eaft and Weft walls, in good feafons, between 
Peaches, Plums, &c, particularly when the trees are young. ' 
You muft keep cutting in the Vines as the other trees grow 
and fill up the walls. I alfo train them over the tops of trees 
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on each fide ; which never does any harm to the trees below, 
provided yon keep them nailed to the wall. I have alfo 
planted Vines between trees on North and Eaft a(pe6ts, and 
trained them over the tops of the South and Weft walls to 
fill the upper parts, till the Peaches and NeiStarioes cover 
them. I then cut away part of the Vines, leaving only as 
many (hoots as I may think neceflary. 

Two years ago I removed fome old Apricots that covered 
a wall about one hundred and fixty-five feet long, and planted 
them againft a new wall, leaving five V ines that were planted 
againft the Piers. Thefc five plants have, in the courfc of 
two years, covered the above wall from top to bottom, and 
bear plenty of fine Grapes every year. 1 alfo moved an old 
Vine on a wall near to the above, and cut it in pretty clofe ; 
it has in three years fpread twenty-fix yards, and bears very 
fine fruit. 

Againft one of the Piers had been planted a black Ham- 
burgh Grape, and at the other fide of the fame Pier was 
planted a Mufcadine, at the diftance of about two feet from 
each other; I pruned them both according to my method, 
.and, the fecond year after, they produced one thouf?ind one 
hundred bunches of fine Grapes. 

1 alfo tried an experiment by taking fome fhoots from a 
South wall, opening the ground deep enou^ to lay them in 
acrofs the footpath at the diftance of about four feet from 
the wall, and tied them to ftakes, training them as Efpaliers, 
laying in the wood as direcSicd for walls, and peeping them 
as low as poflible, that they might not fliade the bottom of 
'the wall : I ?ilfo prgned them »$ I do thofe againft walls, 
laying the (hoots in y^^ry long, ex;cept thofe that were in- 
tended jtQ bear fruit next year, from which I took off" all the 
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fide-ffaoots and runners againft the wall and Efpaliers. In a 
fayourable feafon thefc bear very fine fruit, better than what 
is got from the walls by the old method of pruning. 
. . Always obferve to ufe the Compofition as foon after pruning 
as poflible. As the Vine is very porous, it foon imbibes the- 
wet and moifture, which brings it quickly to decay. 

If at any time a Vine ihould be cut late in the feafon, it 
will be apt to bleed much ; in that cafe, the powder muft b« 
applied, repeating the application till the bleeding flops. 

I cut two ftrong Vine-branches in the month of June and 
three more in July, iavery hot weather, on purpofe to try the 
efFeft of the powder in (lopping the bleeding. The fap rofe 
fo ftrong that it worked out at the top in a froth ; I applied 
the powder, which in a fhort time entirely flopped it. 

Although the foregoing directions and obfervations arc 
chiefly for Vines on the natural wall, I have recommended 
the fame, method to be pra£iifed for forced Grapes. 



I JhaUnrnv give fome Directions jor the Watering ofViner, 

After the Grapes are fet and begin to fwell, you may water 
them with the Barrow Engine, fprinkling them all over the 
Leaves and fruit, preffing your forefinger over the top of the 
pipe ; by doing this you can throw the water as fine as fmall 
rain, which will wafli all the duft off the Vines and leaves^ 
that are frequently covered with it, efpecially if the garden be 
near a public road, as is the cafe at Kenfington. You (hould 
alfo wa(h the infers off the trees. In fine weather I fprinkle 
all the wall-trees three times a week, which keeps them clear 
from infe£ts,.and projnotes the fwelling of the fruit; but this 
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operation mud never be oerforined when the niriits are cold 
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bagging for three weeks, and yet could not bag the half of 
what were on one wall. 

Where the bunches are very thick, the quickeft way is to 
cover the trees with nets, or buntine (a kind of ftufF of which 
fhips colours are made), which will admit a free air to the 
Grapes, and will dry foon after rain. They will alfo be a 
good covering for the . trees in the Spring, in cold, wet, or 
fnowy weather* Always obferve, that the bunches of Grapes 
fliould be kept under the ihade of the leaves till they begin to 
ripen ; then you may begin to pick off the leaves which cover 
the fruit, (leaving thofe a little above it to be a fhelter from 
the wet and froft in the nights) ; this will affift the ripening 
of the fruit ; and take off only a few leaves at a time, ac- 
cording to the quantity of Grapes to be gathered at once : 
by thefe means your fruit will continue three times as long 
in fucceflion as it would if the leaves were picked off all at* 
one time. 

I have often feen all the leaves taken off from the fruit foon 
after it was fct, which prevents it from fwelling, and the 
fruit will become hard and fmall, and will generally crack. 

When the leaves are not too thick, they admit the rays of 
the fun to pafs through, and a warm glow of heat will be re- ; 
fleeted from the wall. 

You may find it convenient to let the Grapes hang as long 
on the walls as you can : I have often let them hang till the 
middle of November, only covering them with nets, or 
buntine. 

When the froft begins to fet in fharp, you fhould then 
gather the Grapes. Where there are feveral bunches on one 
branch you may cut it off, leaving about fix inches in length, 
or more, of the wood, according to the diftance between the 
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bunches, and a little on the outfidc of the fruit at each end : 
feal both ends with fome common fcaling-wax, fuch as Wine 
Merchants ufe for fealing their bottles with, which you may- 
buy at the Wax Chandter*s ; then hang them acrofs a line in 
a dry room, taking care to clip out, with a pair of fciflars, 
any of the berries that begin to decay or become mouldy, 
which if left would taint the others : In this way I have kept 
Grapes till the fixth of Febniary ; but, if they are cut before 
the bunches are too ripe, they may be kept much longer. 

Having plenty of Grapes in the Winter makes a great ad- 
dition for the table ; and, if properly kept, they will be of a 
much finer flavour than the Portugal Grapes, which arc 
generally at a very high price during the Winter and Spring. 
Grapes may alfo be kept by packing them in Jars (erery 
bunch being firft wrapped up in foft paper), and covering 
%very layer with bran, which fliould be well dried before it 
is ufed, laying a little of it in the bottom of the jar ; then a 
layer of Grapes, and fo on, a layer of bran and of Grapes 
alternately, till you have filled the jar ; then Ihake it gently, 
and fill it to the top with bran, laying fome paper over it, and 
covering the top with a bladder tied firmly on to exclude the 
air : then put on the top or cover of the jar, obferving that it 
fits as clofe as polTible. Thefe jars (hould be kept in a room 
where you can have a fire in wet or damp weather. 
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CHAPTER IX, 



OF FIGS. 

Different Sin-ts defcribed — Of Raijing, Prunings Training, and 

Sheltering Fig-Trees. 

X HE Fig has been cultivated in England ever (ince the jear 
1562. Some of the oldefl that we know of in this kingdom 
are in the Archbiihop of Canterbury's gardens at Lambeth. 

This genus of plants is arranged in the third order of Lin^ 
Bsus^s twenty-rthird clafs, entitled Polygamia Trioecia. 

« 

The following are the Sorts be/i worth cultivating in this Country. 

I. The Brown, or Chefnut-coloorcd Ifchia Fig. This is 
one of th^ largeft that we have : it is of a brown or chefnut 
colour on the outfide, and purple within; the grains are 
large, and the pulp fweet and high-flavoured. It ripens in 
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Augufl: ; and, if planted againft a hot-wall, two crops may be 
obtained annually. 

2. The Black Genoa Fig is a long fruit of a dark purple 
colour, the infidc being of a bright red, and the flelh very 
high-flavoured. It ripens in the latter end of Auguft. - 

3. The Small White Early Fig. The Ikin of this fruit is 
of a pale yellow when ripe : the flefh is white and fweet. It 
is ripe about the latter 'end of Auguft, or beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

4. The Large White Genoa Fig. This is a large fruit, 
the Ikin is thin and yellow when ripe, and red within. It 
is a good fruit, and is ripe about the latter end of Auguft. 
This and the preceding bear two crops annually. 

5. The Black Ifchia Fig is a middle-fized fruit ; the fkin is 
almoft black w^hen ripe, and the infide of a deep red. The 
flefti is high-flavoured, and the tiees good bearers. 

6. The Brown and Black fmall Italian Figs are cultivated 
in pots ; the fruit is fmall, round, and very delicious. 1 have 
gathered from one plant in a twenty-four pot two dozen of 
Figs at one gathering. 

* 7. The Malta Fig. This is a fmall brown Fig ; the fkin of 
a pale brown, the infide of the fame colour ; the flefti is fweet 
and high-flavoured. It is ripe in Auguft and September. • 

8. The Murrey, or Brown Naples Figy is a pretty large 
fruit of a light brown colour, and the infide nearly of the 
fame colour ; the flefti is well-flavoured ; and it ripens about 
the middle of September. 

9. The Green Ifchia Fig is an oblong fruit with a green 
fkin ; but, being thin, is ftained through of a brownifli caft 
by the pulp when full ripc^ The infide is purple, and the 
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fledi high-flavoured ; it is ripe about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

ro. The Madonna Fig, commonly called the Brunfwick^ 
or Hanover Fig, is a large pyramidal fruit ; the Ikin bmwn, 
the flefh a lighter brown, coarfe, and has but little flavour. 
It ripens about the middle of September. 

11. The Common Blue or Purple Fig is a large oblong 
fruit, ripens in Augudj and is a good bearer. 

12. The Long Brown Naples Fig. The fltin of this fruit 
is of a dark brown when ripe, the flefti inclining to red ; it 
has large grains and a good flavour, and ripens about the 
beginning of 0£tober. 

13. The Small Brown Ifchia Fig is a fmall pyramidal 
fruit ; the Ikin of a light brown ; the flefli of a purple caft, 
and of high flavour. It ripens in 0£lober. 

14. The Yeliow Ifchia FJg is a large fruit, the flun yellow, 
and the flefh purple and well-flavoured. It ripens in 
Odtober. 

15. The Gentile Fig is of a middle fize, roundilh fruit, the 
fkin yellow, and the flefh inclining to the fame colour. It 
has large grains, and a good flavour ; ripens very late, and 
the trees are but indifferent bearers. 



There are alfo the folloxcmg, viz. 



Beft Early White. 
Black Provence, 
Cyprian. 
Ford's Seedling. 
Green Naples. 
Large Black. 



Large Blue. 

Marfeillcs. 

Mil ward. 

Small Black Ifchia. 

White Ifchia. 

Yellow CTtiax, 



Figs 
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• Figs proper far a fmall Garden* 

The Large White Genoa; Early White; Murrey Fig; 
Small Brown Ifchia, and the Black Ifchia. 

In a good feafon, the Brown or Chefnut-coloured Ifchia, 
the Black Genoa, the Small White Early, the Murrey or 
Brown Naples, and the Common Blue, or Purple Fig, will 
ripen on (landards. 

Figs are raifed from fuckers, layers, or cuttings, and will 
thrive in almolt any foil, but do not like a wet bottom ; they 
generally produce more fruit on a ftrong loamy foil than on 
a dry one. Layers, or cuttings, are preferable to fuckers. 



Obfervations, Kc. on Pruning Figs. 

They (hould never be pruned in Autumn or during the 
Winter : the beft time is at the latter end of April or be- 
ginning of May; by that time you will fee what {hoots have 
been killed by the froft in Winter. The end of thofe 
branches more particularly will be hurt where the wood has 
not ripened well in Autumn : they (hould be cut into the 
found wood, and as near to an eye as poflible. When the 
branches have been fufFered to run up leaving the bottom 
quite naked, you fhouJd cut out every other branch as near 
to the grojind as you can, which will furnifh the wall with 
fine young wood ; obferving to ftop the ends of the (hoots in 
the beginning of June; this will caufe them to throw out 
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fide-fhoots which ^ill bear fruit the next Summer. By that 
time you will have plenty of fine wood ; you may then cut 
down therefl: of the old branches that were left the preceding 
year, obferving to prune them about the fame time as you 
pruned laft year : always remember to pinch off the ends of 
the ftrongeft Ihoots, except the leading ones, at the top bud. 
When you prune in the Spring, never fhorten the fhoots^ 
as the fruit is produced near the tops. There will be a great 
many fine fhort fide and foreright fhoots which fhould never 
be cut off but when they are decayed. Thefe flioots will 
ripen much better than the long ftrong ones, and will not be 
fo liable to be killed by the froft in Winter. By following 
this method, you will have the trees covered with fruit from 
the top to the bottom of the walls, indead of having a few 
fruit only at the top, which is the cafe when the common 
method of pruning is pra£lifed. 

When the Figs are about the fizc of fmall Nutmegs, you 
fhould pinch off the point of the top bud with your finger 
and thumb, or cut it with a fharp pen-knife ; and always 
remember to ufe the powder, wherever you cut or pinch, to 
ftop the oozing of the milk, which, if fufFered, would greatly, 
exhauft and injure the trees. 

Take care not to lay in the branches too thick ; they 
ftiould be from a foot to eighteen inches diftant. 

The trees muft be covered in the beginning of Winter 
before the froft fets in, otherwife the ends of the flioots Will 
be hurt by the firft fliarp froft, before the wood is ripened 
and hardened, which will oblige you to cut them as before. 
When Fig-trees are very much injured in hard Winters, the 
beft way will be to cut as near the ground as poffible ; and 

•^ the r 
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the fecond year you may get them into a fine bearing (late, 
if you manage them as above direfted, 

I fhall now give fome directions as to the bed method of 
covering them. 

I generally cover them with bentings, or fliort grafs, from 
the pleafure ground ; which I find anfwers the purpofe very 
well : after it is thoroughly dry, it may be put in a cock, 
covering it with ftraw to prevent the rain from penetrating 
into it, which will caufe it to heat and rot ; or it may be put 
into one of the fheds. If you cannot procure grafs, get fome 
dry mofs. Firft cover the trees with laurel, yew, fir, or fpruce 
boughs, and then tuck in the (hort grafs or mofs among the 
branches, beginning at the top of the tree, tucking in the 
grafs, &c. as you defcend, till you come to the bottom. 
Fern, when well dried, makes an excellent covering. You 
may thatch the tree on the outfide with the long leaves of 
the common fern ; when you can get thcfe, there will be no 
occafion for (hort grafs. Fern, when it can be procured, 
which it may in mod country places, will be found prefer- 
able to laurel. 

Figs may alfo be flieltered in Winter by wrapping hay or 
ftraw-bands round the branches of the trees ; then open the 
ground, lay in the branches, and cover them over with 
mould about nine inches deep, leaving the ends of the (hoots 
about three inches out of the ground, and covering the ground 
over with fome rotten leaves, or old tan, &c. to keep out 
the froft : you may alfo cover the roots of the trees in the 
fame manner. 

If the walls are low, and the borders broad, you may bring 
all the branches front ways ; but when the walls are high 

you 
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you can only bring the fide branches forward in the above 
manner. 

Some cover with reeds and draw ; the latter I by no means 
approve of, as it is very apt to harbour rats and mice on ac- 
• count of fome of the grain being left in it. 

Be careful to obferve, when you put on the grafs, that no 
mice, &c. have got amongft it ; and examine during the 
Winter that no rats or mice get among the branches of the 
trees that are covered againft the walls ; if they do, they will 
infallibly bark the branches, and in that cafe you will be 
under the neceffity of heading the trees down. 

I would recommend fetting traps, fuch as fhall be defcribed 
hereafter, near the roots of the trees, as foon as they are covered- 
Take care not to uncover the Figs too foon in the Spring ; 
and it (hould be done partially, as frequently there are frofts 
and cutting winds in the months of April and May, which 
will infallibly kill the young fruit as they noake their ap* 
pearance in the Spring. 

Thofe branches which have been laid into the ground fhould 
be taken up in the month of April, taking off the hay and 
flraw bands, and then nailed to the wall. Stick in among the 
branches fome fern-leaves, or any other light covering, to 
protedt them from the drying winds and frofts, till the fruit 
comes to the (ize of a large walnut, or rather till the leaves 
are fufficiently large to protect the fruit. 

The Italians, when they wifli to forward the ripening of 
Figs, drop in a little fweet oil, from a quiil, into the eye of 
the fruit ; but care muft be taken not to hurt the (kin, which 
would make the Fig burft. This will make a difference at 
leaft of a fortnight in the ripening. 

T As 
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As foon as the leaves begin to fall, hrufti them off with a 
broom, but by no means till they will come oft'cafjlv. If 
thev :ire forred oil before tlicy begin to Avither and decay, the 
trees will bleed at the footllalks. At the fame time you 
fliould clear the (lalks of all the fmall late fruit, which, if 
fufFered to remain durliig the Winter, will rot, and injure the 
tree fo as to prevent it from bearing the enfuing Summer. 
If you obferve any milk oozing from the footftalks, ufe a little 
of the Compofition, which will flop it and heal the injured 
part. By doing this, you will afliit the ripening and har- 
dening of the wood before the Winter frofts fet in* 

When you plant Fig-trees, let them be from tw^enty to 
twenty-four feet apart, and train them horizontally, which 
will render them much more fruitful than when they are 
trained upright, which caufes them to run up in long naked 
wood. 

Obferve alfo to leave fpurs, or fhort fhoots, all over the 
branches ; and when the buds begin to fwell, all the fhort 
fhoots fhould be pinched, as before directed. 

As the branches of flandard Fig-trees are very liable to be 
killed in fevere Winters, it will be neceffary to lay them alfo 
in the ground, wrapping them up in hay^or flraw-bands, as 
before direfted for wall-trees. It will be fometimes im- 
practicable to lay dowm the middle branches ; they muft> 
therefore, be w^ell covered with hay or ftraw-bands, and the 
outfide ones laid down, going regularly round the tree, and 
taking particular care not to hurt them with the fpade ; then 
mulch them with rotten leaves, &c. 

After hard Winters, I have frequently been obliged to cut 
Fig-trees down very near to the ground, and apply the Com- 
pofition : 
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pofition : in the courfe of two years the new wood has covered 
over the old ftump, and the branches filled up the former 
fpace, bearing alfo plenty of fine fruit. 

In a plentiful year, when there are more than you want for 
the fupply of the table, the remainder may be dried for 
Winter ufe. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF QUINCES. 

The heji Sort for the Kitchen Garden—^/ their PropegatioKp 
Planting, and Pruning—Of Bark-bound Trees, and of thoft 
which have rough Bart, 

1 HE Quince is called Cydonia, from Cydon, a town of 
Crete famous for this fruit. 

It belongs to the fourth order of the twelfth Clafs of the 
Sexual SyAem, Icofandria Fentagynia. Linnxus has joined 
it to the Apple and Pear. 

This is a very beautiful tree when in flower, and when the 
fruit is ripe in Autumn. It was cultivated in this country in 
Gerard's time. 

The beft fort for planting in the Kitchen Garden is the 
Portugal, being the fitteft for baking or ftewing. It is of a 

fine 
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fine purple colour when drcffed, and is much better for Mar* 
malade than any of the other forts. The oblong kind, and 
the Apple Quince, are alfo planted in fruit-gardens ; and there 
are feveral other forts cultivated in the nurferies about town, 
and planted in ihrubberies for variety and ornament. The 
Portugal fort is very ufeful to mix with Apples for making 
pies and puddings ; for when the Apples arc flat, and have loft 
their flavour, they add a quicknefs to them. 



Of the Propagation and Pruning of Quince Trees. 

They are eafily raifed by layers, or by cuttings taken from 
the tree in March. They fhould be planted in a fhady place, 
in rows at about a foot diftant from each other, and about 
three inches from plant to plant in the rows. Mulch them 
with rotten leaves, or rotten dung, which will keep the 
g^round about them moift ; and water them frequently in hot 
weather. About Michaelmas thofe that are well rooted may 
be planted out, and thofe that are not (hould remain another 
year. They may alfo be propagated by budding or grafting ; 
and thefe trees will bear fooner, and be more fruitful, than 
thofe raifed by any other method. 

The Quince-tree may be pruned much in the fame way as 
you would prune an Apple-tree, taking care to cut out all 
the old difeafcd and dead wood, and the crofs branches in the 
middle of the tree, which are apt to injure each other by 
fri£lion. la general you will find old trees much hurt by 
injudicious pruning : in that cafe, you muft head them 
down, cut out all the cankery parts, and alfo all the difeafed 
and dead wood where the tree is hollow, or where large 

branches 
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branches have been cut or broken off; applying the Compo- 
fition as for Apple-trees. 

Quince-trees are very apt to have rough bark, and to be 
bark-bound : in that cafe, it will be neccHary to (have off the 
rough bark with a draw-knife, and to fcarify them when 
bark-bound ; then bruih them over with the Compofitioa, as 
hereafter dire»5led. 

I would, however, advife to plant Quince-trees at a proper 
diftance from Apples and Pears, as bees and the wind might 
mix the Farina, and occafion the Apples or Pears to de- 
generate. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OF MEDLARS. 
Different Sorts — Their Propagation and Manner of Treatment. 

J. HE Medlar is ranged in the fourth order of Linnaeus's 
twelfth Clafs. Icofandria Pentagynia. 

The Different Sorts cultivated in this Country are. 

The Xjfreat Medlar with bay leaves, and the Dutch Medlar. 
Thefe, being the largeft fruit, are generally cultivated in Eng- 
land. There is a fmaller fort, which is a variety of that 
called the German or Dutch Medlar ; the fruit is fmall ; and 
the tree is more frequently planted in pleafure-grounds than 
gardens. 

The oriental fort, according to Mr. Philip Miller, is called 
the Dwarf Cherry of Mount Ida, in Crete, where the Ihcp- 
herds feed upon the fruit. It is large, roundifli, and of a 

fine red colour when ripe* 

There 
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There are fcveral fpecies now growing in the gardens of 
this country, that have been introduced from North America, 
which are very ornamental in pleafure-grounds and parks, 
and to whofe fruit the deer and birds are very partial. 

They are raifcd from feed, or by grafting ; thofe who wifh 
to keep the forts true Ihould propagate them by grafting on 
their own (locks. 

The Medlar requires much the fame fort of treatment as 
the Qnince-tree. Cut out all the dead and cankery wood ; 
and, when they begin to get ftunted, head them down, and 
apply the Compofition, as dire6led for Apple-trees. 

Medlars fhould hang upon the tree till they begin to rot, 
as thofe who are fond of this fruit never eat it till the pulp 
is quite foft. It may be proper to obferve here, that thofe 
who wifti to have their Medlars large and fine, muft keep 
the tree thin of wood. 

As many people are fond of the fruit of the Medlar, I 
would recommend planting fome trees of the large Dutch 
fort in the kitchen garden ; the other forts may be planted 
in pleafure grounds and parks. 

There is a fort called the Nottingham Medlar, which is 
very much efteemed by fome for its fharp and poignant tafte. 

Medlars, as well as Quinces, fhould be planted at a proper 
diftance from Apple and Pear-trees. 
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CHAPTER Xn, 



OV GOOSEBERRIES. 

Differed SorU of Goo/ebtrries ; and the Weight of many large net$ 
ones from Manchefier-^-^The Propagation^ Planting, and Pruning^ 
of Goofeberries — A Method of deftroying Caterpillars. 

X HE Goofcbcrry and Curriant are ranged by Linnaeus in 
the firft order of his fifth Clafsi Pentandria Monogynia. 



The Goofeberries common in thi» Country are. 

Green Galcoin. Hairy and Smooth Red* 

Smooth Green. Large Smooth Yellow. 

Early Black. Large Rough Yellow. 

Small Early Red. Common, and Large White. 

Large Smooth Dutch Yellow. Champ^igne. 

U ^ 
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A Lift of the targeft netv Sorts Jhown in Lancajhire laft Summer 
( 1 800), tviih their Colour and Weight, communicated by 
Mejfrs. M' Niven, Nur/erymeri, Manch^er. 



Jted Gooseberries. 
Alcock,'s King _ - - - 

. Duke of York - - 

Boardman's Royal Oak - - 
Brundrit'i Atlas - - - - 
Oiapman'i Pecrlefi - - - 
Dicn's Gloty of England 
Fairlow'i Lord Hood - - 
Fidiei's Conqueror - - - 
Fox's Jolly Smoker - - - 
Hall's Porenpinc - - - - 
bomax'i Viftory - - _ 
Mafon's Hcrculci _ - - 
Taylor'* Volunteer - - - 
Worthington's Glory of Ecclei 14 10 

YeOaw Gooseberries. 
Brundrit'i Sir Sidney - - 13 22 
Davenport's Defender - - 15 12 
I Creeping Ccrci — I6 

Hamnet's Kilton ----139 
Hill'i Golden Gouid - - 
^^-- Royal Sovereign — 
Leigh's Punce of Orange 
Parkinfon't Goldfindei — 
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13 17 
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Robinfon't Cnidui — — 

Witliiogton's Scepter 

Green Gooseberries. 
Blakeley'i Chifl'el - - 
Boardman's Green Oak - 
Brundrit'i Tickle Toby — 
Chadwick'i Hero - - 
Dean'* Lord Hood - - 
Mill's Langly Green - - 
Read's Satitfadion - - 
Robinfon's Stamp — ~ 
Smith's ;Gieen Maflt - - 
Yates's Duke of Bedford 

IVhite Gooseberries. 
Adams's Snow Ball - - 
Atkinfon's White Hall - 
Chapman's Highland White 
Davenport's Lady — — 
Gibfon'i Apollo - — 
Holding's White Mullio 
Kenyon's White Noble - 
Moor't White Bear - - 
Woodward's White Smith 
37, 1800. 



13 10 
15 10 



13 31 

13 eo 

14 11 

12 92 

14 8 



- - 14 20 



14 19 
17 2 



In favourable Seafons, many of the above forts have been 
known to weigh more by feveral pennyweights. 

The 
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The following Liji is taken from the Catalogue of Mejfrs. Kirk, 

Nurferymenf at Brompton, ?iear Lofidon. 



Supreme Red. 

Perfedlion Red. 

High Sheriff of Lancafhire. 

Royal George. 

Unicorn. 

Rough Amber. 

White Walnut. 

Ackerley's Double Bearer. 

Royal Oak. 

Mife Hold's. 

Sparkler. 

Akerley's Rodney. 

Hampfon's Caefar. 

Monk's Charles Fox* 

St. John. 

Pigeon Egg. 

Worthinglowe*6 Conqueror. 



Golden Eagle. 

Royder's Triumph. 

Williamfon's Yellow Hornet. 

Swingham. 

Jackfon's Golden Orange. 

Goliah Champion. 

Warrington Red. 

Golden Drop. 

Cofterdiner Goliah Champion. 

Hairy Amber. 

Nixon's Golden Eagle. 

Worthington's White Lily. 

Laylord's Seedling. 

Nixon's White Heart. 

Riding's Old England. 

Bakeley's Swingham. 

Tillotfon's St. John. 



On fthe Cultivation, S(c. of Goofebeiries. 

Goofeberries are raifed from cuttings, or from feed, and 
fome raife them from fuckers ; but this laft is not a good 
way, as bufties raifed in this manner are more liable to throw 
out fuckers than thofe which are raifed from cuttings or feed.* 

The beft time for planting cuttings is about Michaelmas,' 

U 2 always 
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always cutting them from the ftrongeft and cleaneft fhoots. 
The length of the cuttings ihould be from fix to eight inches, 
planting them on an Eaft or North border, at the diflance of 
one foot from row to row, leaving them about three inches 
above ground. By planting at this diftance, you will be able 
to hoe and keep them clear of weeds. Water them ^equently 
in dry weather during the Spring. 



The MetUods of Pianiing Goofeberries are various. 

The Market-Gardeners about London plant them in rows 
from eight to ten feet apart from row to row, and fix feet 
from plant to plant in the rows. In that cafe, I advife 
pruning them in the beginning of October, and the ground 
between may be planted with Coleworts or Beans for a Spring 
crop ; by fo doing, there will be no occafion to tread over 
the ground and hurt the Coleworts in pruning the builies ; 
for, before the Goofeberries begin to flioot, the Coleworts will 
be all cleared off the ground. 

After this time (or before iJFyou find it convenient) lay a 
good coat of rotten dung on the ground ; then dig it and 
plant early Potatoes ; but not fo near to the Goofeberries as 
to hurt them. 

The roots of Goofeberries (hould always be kept clear to 
admit the fun and air. In fmall Gardens I would recommend 
planting them in quarter by themfelves, at the diftance of 
fix feet between the rows, and four feet from plant to plant ; 
or you may plant them round the edges of the quarters, about 
three feet from the path; you will thep have the ground 

clear 
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dear for cropping, and a man, by fetting one foot on the 
border, can gather the Goofeberries without injuring the 
crop. 

As Goofeberries love a rich foil, they fhould be dunged 
jsvery year, or at leafl have a good coat of dung once in two 
yearst 

Never plant them under the fkade of other trees, as it will 
ii:yure the flavour of the fruit* 



Of Pruning Goofiberry-hufhes. 

It is a pradlice too common in pruning Goofeberries, to 
let them branch out with great naked flems, fuffering them 
to remain in that ftatc for jrears. When that is the cafe, they 
fliould be cut down near to the ground in the Winter 
pruning ; tliis will make them throw out fine (Irong healthy 
ihoots which will bear fruit the fecond year. Goofeberry- 
bufhes, in general, bear their fruit on the fecond year's wood. 
Care (hould be taken in Summer to keep the middle of the 
bufli clear to admit a free air into them ; leaving the fined: 
and ftroTigeft flioots from fix to ten inches diftant from each 
other. This will help to ripen and harden the wood. It is a 
practice with fomc to ftiorten the fhoots in the Autumn or 
Winter pruning : this (hould be always near to a wood-bud ; 
which may be known by its being fingle, whereas fruit-buds 
arc in clutters. The flioots may be fhortencd to eight or ten 
inches, according tcJ their ftrength. - Some leave them at full 
length for three or four years, thinning out thofe that are 
fuperfluous. Always leave a proper number to be trained up 
between the full length flioots, to fucceed them when they 
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are tired of bearing ; then cut the old ones down to the young 
ones that are to fucceed them. By theie means you will 
always keep the bufhes in a conflant ftate of bearing. 

You may obferve, that thofe branches which were cut the 
firft year, will in the fecond throw out fhort dugs, or fpure, 
which produce the fruit ; and thefe Ihould by no means be 
cut off, unlefs the branches are in a fickly ftate, and require 
to be cut clofe down (as is the cafe this year, 1800), whea 
the bulhes are overloaded w^ith fruit. It will then be neceffary 
to cut out a good deal of the old wood, to aflift Nature to 
recover herfelf after producing fo great a quantity of fruit. 
This year the bullies are fo loaded that the branches are bent 
down to the ground* 

Goofeberries are well worth paying attention to, as they 
fupply the table fo amply till the wall fruit comes in. 

There liave been confiderable additions made to them, of 
late years, from the great attention that has been paid, by the 
gardeners and others of Manchefter and its neighbourhood, 
to raifing Goofeberries from feed. 

Their Catalogues now contain between four and five 
hundred forts or varieties ; but fome are fo near each other as 
hardly to be diftinguifhed. By mixing up a rich foil to plant 
thofe in which have been raifed from feed, and by watering, 
fhading, and thinning the fruit, they have grown to a fize; 
much larger than any that had ever been feen in this country. 
They have made it their principal ftudy to improve this 
valuable fruit, and have given great encouragement, by 
eftabliftiing focieties fox diftributing prizes annually to thofe 
who raife the largeft and fineft new forts But it muft be 
allowed, that fome of the largeft are much thicker in the 
(kin, and not fo well flavoured as fome of the old forts. 

I en- 
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I enquired of Meffrs. M*=Niven, Nurferymen at Man- 
chefter, how many good and diftinft forts they could fend me 
out of their numerous Catalogue ; they told me, that they 
could fend about eighteen or twenty forts, which they could 
anfwer for being good and diftinft. I accordingly gave an 
order, and received all the forts that they could warrant 
good, which turned out to my fatisfa6iion. 

Great attention fhould be paid to the cultivation of the 
early and late forts. In fome old gardens, in particular, there 
are very valuable forts that have been of late too much neg- 
lected : I would therefore recommend to thofe who live in 
the neighbourhood of fuch gardens, to obferve their time of 
ripening, and to cultivate thofe efpecially which are early and 
late. 

It is a practice with fome to clip. the tops of Goofebenries 
with a pair of garden (hears, as they would clip a thorn 
hedge ; this I by no means approve of, as the fruit will not 
be half the lize, nor of fo fine a flavour, as when the bufhes 
are kept clfear of fuperfluous wood. 

Care fhould be taken in Spring and Summer to flock, or 
grub up, all the fuckers from the roots of the buihes, leaving 
their flems clear and unencumbered. , 

'Many of the Lancafhire forts are apt to grow horizontally, 
and the branches frequently trail on the ground, which 
renders them liable to be broken by high winds, efpecially 
when they are loaded with fruit. In that cafe I would 
recommend two or three hoops to be put round them, to 
which the branches-may be tied, tofupport them, and prevent 
their being broken by the wind. 

Thofe who wifh to have their Goofeberries very late fhould 
plant on North walls and palings, between the other trees, 

and 
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and they may be removed when the trees begin to meet. If 
laid in thin, they will bear very fine and handfome fruit. I 
would advife to plant the fined late forts ; as by this method 
the table will be fupplied much longer than by the common 
cuftom of planting in quarters. 

Immediately after pruning, I always apply the Compofition 
to the ends of the (hoots and cuttings ; and I find it of great 
ufe in preventing the exhalation of the fap, and prcferving 
the cuttings till they take root. 

Goofeberries are very much infefted with a fmall green 
caterpillar, which frequently devours both leaves and fruit* 

You mud, therefore, be very attentive, and obferve their 
firft appearance on the bulhes ; for, if not deftroyed early^ 
they will increafc fo faft, that they will foon devour all tha 
leaves, and the fruit will then be good for nothing. They 
make their firft appearance generally on the edges and undcr^ 
fides- of the leaves. 

Take feme fifted quick-lime and lay it under the bulhes { 
but do not at firft let any of it touch the branches or leaves ; 
then (hake each bufti fuddenly and fmartly, and the cater- 
pillars will fall into the lime ; if the bufh be not fhaken 
fuddenly, the caterpillars, on being a little difturbed, will take 
fo firm a hold as not eafily to be fhaken off. After this is 
done, fift fome of the lime over the bufhes ; this will drive 
down thofe which may have lodged on the branches. The 
caterpillars ought to be fwept up next day, and the bu(he9 
well waftied with clear lime-water mixed with urine ; this 
will deftroy any caterpillars that may ftill remain, and alfo 
the Aphides, if there are any on the bufhes. 
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CHAPTER XHI. 



OF CURRANTS^ 



# 



Different Sorti of Currants — Propagation, Planting; and Prmiing 
of them- — Horn to prejervc them from Infects^. 

V^URR ANTSi with Gbofebcrries, are arranged by Linnaeus 
in the firft order of his fifth Clafs^ Pentandria Monogynia. 

The forts moft commonly cultivated in this country are,, 
the Red' and White Dutch Currants, and the common Black, 
and American Black. CurrantSf^ 



The following: Sorts^ are alfo cultivated by the Nurferymen^ about' 

Tottm^ ajfd in other parts of England^ t«V. 



Common Red. 
Champagne large Palk 

and Red.. 
Fine new White Dutch, 



I:X)ng-bunched Red^ 
Stripedr leaved Red. . 
White Cfyftal. 
Large Pale and Red Dutch;. 
X The 
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The Currant is the moft ufeful of all the fmall fruit, either 
for the table and kitchen, or for preferving, making wine, &c. 
and continues longer in fucceflion than any other. With 
proper management, Currants will continue in ufe from 
June to November. Black Currants are very much efteemed 
by fome ; yet they are feldom fent to the table, but are very 
ufeful for making jelly, frequently taken for fore throats^ 
j:olds, &c. * 



On the Propagation of Currants. 

Currants may be raifed from feed, layers, &c. When the 
trees are cut low, you may lay down fome of the branches 
either in Wiqter or Spring, when the ground in the quarters 
or rows is dug, which fhould always be done annually* la 
the Autumn following, thefe layers will have made fine roots ; 
you may then plant them out where you wifli them to iland, 
and they will bear fine fruit in the following Summer. 

Currants m^ay alfo be propagated by cuttings, as Goofe^ 
berries ; always renaembering to make choice of the ftrongefl: 
^nd itraighteft fhpots* 

♦ In Irdand, Blackcurrants are frequently fteepcd In whiikj, of whl<di they make 
punchy and recommend it as a good medicine for coughs and colds. I once had two 
gallons of it fent me by a friend for that purpofe^ fome of it was taken in a gla6 of 
warm water by a perfou who was very much affli^e^ with a fevore coughs and thouglU 
to be in a decline, which effected a perfeft cure in three or four nights. 

The Currants', for this purpofc, ^ould be bruifed and put In a jar, and the whJflGj' 
poured over them : let it ftaud for a week or fortnight^ covering it dofe down ; then 
ilrain it through a fine cloth or fievc, and put it in bottles or cafks for ufe. Currants 
may be 'ufed in this manaer with brandy, gin, or any other ipirits. They Aiaf alfo be 
prel'cn ed ^ Cfeerws^ ^^^ f<59t. ij) to ta^e. 

Under 
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Under the bufhes that have been covered for late fruit you 
will always find plenty of felf-fown plants, which I would 
advife you to plant out by thcmfelves. Thofe who make 
Currant- wine may fave the feed, after the fruit is fqueezed, 
and dry it : it may then be fown in Autumn, or early in the 
Spring, on a bed of fine light earth ; by which you will, mod 
probably, obtain fome fine varieties. By no means propa- 
gate them from fuckers, as they never grow handfome, and 
are very liable to throw put a great many fuckers* 

In many gardens there ftill remains a fmalL fort of red and 
white currant not worth cultivating ; I would therefore ad- 
vife thofe who have any of them in their gardens to root 
then! up, and plant, in their room, the large Red and White 
Dutch, the long-bunched red, and Champagne large Pale 
Red. Currants may be planted out in the fame manner as 
Goofeberries, either in quarters or fmgle rows round the edges 
of quarters. 

1 would particularly recommend planting a few againft a 
South or Weft wall, or paling, which will produce fruit 
r luch earlier than in quarters, &c. AJfo to plant fome between 
ot H r fruit-trees on North walls, or palings, for latter crops; 
tlv^fe nray be covered with double nets^ to prcferve them from 
b: (Js ; tucking in a few fcm branches between tha two nets>. 
V iiich will prevent the heat of the fun and drying winds fpoia* 
Ihrivelling the fruit. In quarters they fhould be covered witli. 
mats for the farmc purpofe ; at the fame time permitting all 
the leaves to remain on the bufhes, to fhade the fniit and* 
make it keep the. longer- 
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Prnn'mg of Ciirrant-Bujfies. 

The pruning of Currants is nearly fimilar to that of Goofe- 
ijerrics. You may begin in the Month of November, and 
-continue till March, as it fuits your convenience. 

Currants (hould never be left too thick of wood ; and a 
great deal depends on the management of them in Summer, 
to have ftrong and fine wood for the following Seafon. If 
they have been neglected for fome years, and fuffered to run 
vp to long naked wood, they muil be cut down near the 
ground ; they will then fet forth Ane ftrong {hoots. In this 
cafe, I would recommend heading down every other tree, and 
cutting the others partially, by taking out every other branch 
afi near as can be to the ground, unlefs they are trained up 
with fingle ftems, in which cafe it will be neceflary to cut 
them as near as po(Uble to where tlie branches begin to break 
out and form the head. 

In the Winter pruning, you mull preferve the ftrongefl and 
fined ihoots, leaving them from nine to eighteen inches long, 
according to their ilrength, and from eight to ten inches 
apart, and as regular as pofTible from top to bottom of the 
tree ; taking care to cut out all the dead and weak flioots. 
Pay particular attention in Summer, and keep the middle of 
the buih open to admit the fun and air ; preferving the fineft 
' and ftcongcft fhoots that are neareft the Item. Some are fond 
of training them up with fingle ftems, to a confiderable 
height, to form fine round heads, which are very ornamental, 
if not fufFered to run up too high ; as in that cafe they are 
liable to be broken by the wind, if not well fupported by 

ftakes. 
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(lakes. Care muft be taken not to let the fhoots run to more 
than fix inches long ; becaufe fuch Ihort Ihoots will not be 
fo liable to be damaged by the wind as long and weak ones 
are, efpecially when loaded with fruit. I prefer dwarfs from 
three to four feet high. 

The fame manner of pruning, &c. will do for Black Cur- 
rants ; but, as they grow ftronger than the Red or White, the 
Ihoots fliould be left thinner, and laid in longer, which will 
make them produce larger and finer fruit. 

Thofe againft walls and palings fhould have the fhoots 
laid in thinner than thofe in the quarters, and trained as hori- 
zontally as pofllble, fhortening them in the Winter pruning 
to a foot or eighteen inches, according to the flrength of the 
ihoots. 

As Currants are very liable to be devoured by earwigs 
which take fhelter under their leaves and branches, bundles 
of bean-flalks fhould be hung up fome tinie before the bufhes 
are covered with mats or nets. If proper attention be not 
paid to this, the fruit will generally fufFer very much from 
thcfe infe6ls. After the bufties are covered, t^ke the mats 
off once in three or four days, and kill the earwigs that have 
got into the bean-flalks, which it will be neceflary flill to 
keep hung up« As there is a fweetnefs in the infide of bean- 
ftalks which attracts the earwigs, they very readily take 
fhelter in them from rain. 

By paying proper attention to the foregoing direftions, you 
will be able to keep thefe de{lru(Stiv'e in£e£ts under, and pre- 
ferve the greater part of the fruit. 

Be particularly careful to flock up all fuckers at the roots 
of the trees, and keep them as clean as poffible ; otherwife 

the 
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the fuckers will prevent the fun and air from penetrating to 
the roots, and greatly weaken the trees. 

What has been faid above will, I hope, be fufficicnt to 
direct thcfe who are fond of cultivating this valuable and 
ufeful fruit. 

Currants are very liable to be infefted with aphides and 
other infefts, which fhall be taken notice of in another 
place. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



OF RASPBERRIES^ 



Different Sorts of Rajpberries ; and of Propagating^ Plantings 

Watering, Staking and Pruning them. 

Raspberries are a very ufefol fruit for the table ; ' for 
preierving, for making of jam^ fauce, &c. and continue a long 
time in bearing. 

The Rafpberry belongs to the fifth order of Linnaeus'^ 
twelfth Clafsy Icofandria Polygynia, and is a native of Eng- 
land. 

The folloxoing are ihe Sorts xniltivfitcd in this Country^ 



Early White. 
Double bearing White* 
Large Common White. 
Large Red« 



Large Red Antwerp. 
Large White Antwerp, 
Smooth Cane Double-bearing- 
Woodward^s new Rafpberry^ 



Of 
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Of Propagating, Planting, and Pruning Rafphcrrics. 

Rafpberries are raifcd from fuckers and layers* 
They Ihould be planted in a piece of ground by themfelves,, 
and (except th« Early White) at the diftance of about fix 
feet from row to row,, and four feet in the rows. 

The ground fhould firft be well trenched and dunged, 
before the Rafpberries are planted. Make choice of the 
ftrongeft and fined plants that come out from the fides of the 
ftools^ where they have been (landing for fome years ; or 
encourage the ftrongeft plants that come out betwixt the 
rows after digging,, which fhould be done annually. In 
digging the ground, you will frequently happen to cut the 
roots with the fpade, which will occafion a great number of 
fmaU plants to come up ; of thefe feleft the ftrongeft and" 
fiheft; and hoe up all the fuperfluous ones. But I prefer 
laying down fome of the ftrongeft outfide ftioots in the month 
of March ; as by the following Autumn they will make fine 
roots, and may be planted out in a quarter or piece of ground 
where you intend them to remain. Thefe will not be fo' 
liable to throw out fuckers as thofe which are produced from, 
fuckers. 

When you plant out frefh pfeces of Rafpberries, it ffiould- 
be done in moift weather, as the roots are very delicate, and 
liable to be hurt when expofed to a dry air. If, however^, 
they are planted in dry weather, take care to moiften the 
roott^ with water, and cover them with wet litter^ or leaves^, 
during the time of planting. 
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• In planting, open a trench with the fpade along tha line 
where the fuckers or layers are to be plaHted ; cut off all th« 
fmall fibry roots with a knife, leaving only the ftronger roots ; 
put them into the trench, and cover them with fome earth ; 
then water them well, and throw the remainder of the earth 
over them^ letting them remain till you have finifhed planting 
the piece ; then, where you firft began to plant, begin and 
tread the ground with your foot as hard as you can along 
each of the trenches, and in the fame direftion as you planted x 
then with a fpade level all the ground fmooth, and run it 
over with a rake, taking off any flones and rubbifh that may 
be left on the furface. 

In dry weather, the .plants fhould be watered two or three 
times a week till they have taken root. It will be neceffary 
to (take the Antwerp, and other ft rong- growing forts, with 
(tout ftakes; then run a couple of fmall rails at top, to tie 
the branches to ; which will prevent their being broken by 
the wind, or beaten down by the rain. The Early White and 
jmalier forts may be plaited together at top, tying them round 
-with the fmall yellow willow, which will keep them together. 
Some of the Early Rafpberries may be planted betw^een the 
trees on a Weft afpe6l, to produce early fruit before thofe in 
the quarters come in. The Antwerp will thrive exceedingly 
well againft North walls or palings, and will produce late 
crops. Such as are planted againft walls or palings fhould 
be tacked to them. 

Where you find any of the fmall Red and Whije Rafp- 
berries, deftroy them, and plant the following forts in their 
room; vi^. the Large Red, the Smooth Cane Double-bearing, 
the Large Red and White Antwtrps, the Large Common 

Y White, 
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White, the Double-bearing White, and Woodward^s New 
Rafpberry. ^ 

Some prefer pruning Rafpberries in Autumn, a praAice of 
which I by no means approve. As they bear the fruit on the 
wood of the preceding year, they are very liable to be killed 
by the froft in fevere winters ; but, by deferring the pruning 
till the month of February, you will have great choice of fine 
wood for bearing the following Summer; remembering to 
root out, or cut down, all the wood that bore fruit the pre- 
ceding year, which generally dies ; felefting only from five 
to feven of the moft vigorous and ftrong (hoots from the laft 
year*s wood, to bear fruit the enfuing feafon. Thefe fhoots 
may be pruned to the length of three or four feet according 
to their ftrength, if they are of the Smooth Cane Double* 
bearing fort (which generally bears a fecond crop in Autumn, 
and will in fine feafons continue bearing from June to 
November) ; but, if the large Antwerp, the fhoots (hould be 
left five or fix feet long. 

The Early White, which never grows fo ftrong as the above 
forts, fhould be fhortened to two feet and a half, or three 
feet. Thefe fhould be planted in rows about three feet diftant 
from each other, and two feet from plant to plant in the 
rows ; always remembering to keep them clear of fuckers, 
and to cut out the dead, or laft year's wood, as before 
direfted ; making choice of the ftrongeft ftioots for bearing- 
wood. But be careful not to cut off the little fpurs on the 
fides, which bear the fruit. 

Rafpberries will continue in bearing five or fix years ; by 
which tim« you fhould have a frefh .plantation to fucceed 
them. The young plants will bear fome fruit the firft year, 

and 
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and come into full bearing the fecond year after planting. 
If they be fufFered to remain more than five or (ix years on 
the fame ground^ they will degenerate and bear fmall fruit. 
Care (hould be taken not to leave above eight or ten of the 
itrongeft (hoots, rubbing off or pulling up all the fuperfluous 
ones ; and to keep the ground well hoed and clear of weeds 
between tht rows. 
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Th? Barberry is rang;ed^ by Linnaeus, in the firft order of 
his fixth Clafs, entitled |iexandria Monogynia. 



The f^llomng Sorts are mffi efieemed for their Fruit, viz. 

■ L 'The Red JSarberry withoiit ftones^ which has an agree* 
able flavour when full ripe. . • 

2. The White Barberry. 

3. The Black Sweet; which is the tendered of them^ and 
fhould be planted in a warm fituation. 

4. The Common Red with ftones. This is planted more 
for ornament than ufe, on account of its beautiful red 
berries. 

The Barberry is a native of England; 



0/ Raijing. and Pnming^arberries. 

Barberries are very eafily propagated from fuckers and 
layers, and require the fame management in pruning as other 
flowering (hrubs. I would always recommend planting them 
in plealuie-grounds, and not in kitchen-gardens. On grafs 
lawns, i^pleafure-grounds of fmall extent, they have a fine 
appearance, and are frequently planted in fuch fituations as 
ornamental flowering fhrubs ; they are alfo planted frequently 
in clumps. 

When you wifh to increafe them, encourage the fined and 
cleaned (hoots in Summer, by trimming all the fide branches 
oflTthin ; and when you drcfs the fhrubberies in Winter, lay 

down 
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down the (Irong {hoots, which will take root, and be fit to 
tranfplant in Autumn following. When defigned for ufe, 
they fhould be trained up as (tandards and half ftandards, and 
they will grow from fix to twelve feet high. In Summer, 
trim off all the ftraggling and fuperfluous Ihoots. ; fo as that 
they may make fine handfome heads. 

Barberries may alfo be raifed from feed ; but fudcers and 
layers are befl for prefervu% the forts 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



OF MULBERRIES. 

Different Sorts cultivated in England — Propagating, Planting,, 
and Pruning of them — Of Rejioring old and decayed Trees. 

JL he Mulberry, Morus^ is a native of Perfia ; whence it was 
introduced into the Southern parts of Europe, and is now 
commonly cultivated in England, Germany, and other coun- 
tries where the Winters are not very fevere. It is ranked in 
the fourth order of Linnseus's twenty-firft clafs, Monoecia 
Tetrandria. 

Vfb are informed, that Mulberries were firft introduced 
into this country in 1596 ; but I hjave reafon to believe, that 
they were brought hither prior to that period, as many old 
trees are to be feen (landing at this day about anticnt monaf- 
teries and abbeys ; from which it is at leaft probable, that 
they had been introduced before the diffolution of thofe 

houfes. 

Four 
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Four large Mulberry- trees are ftill Handing on the fite of an 
old kitchen-garden, now part of the pleafure-ground, at Sion- 
Houfe, which, perhaps, may have flood there ever fince that 
houfe was a monaftery. The late Duke of Northumberland 
has been heard to fay, that thefe trees were above 300 years 
old. 

At the Priory near Stanmorc^ Middlefex (the feat df the 
Marops of Abereorn), there are alfo fome antient Mulberry- 
trees. The Priory was formerly, a religious houfe. 

In a very old garden at Chelfea, which belonged to the 
late John Browning, efq. (who was a very good botanifl:,and 
had a large coUe6l ion of trees and plants) there is one of the 
largcft Mulberry- trees that I ever faw, and which appears to 
be extremely old. 

Gerard, who publifhed his Hiftory of Plants in 1597, fays, 
in that book, that Mulberry-trees then grew in fundry 
gardens in England- 



Thdfe commonly cultivated in this Country are, 

1. The Common Black Mulberry- tree, which is much 
cfteemed for its delicate fruit. This is now common in 
moft parts of Europe, except where the Winters are very 
fevere. There is a variety of this with jagged leaves||and 
fmaller fruit ; but Mr. Miller fays, that it is a diftinft fpecies^ 
a native of Sicily ; and that the fruit has no flavour ; con- 
fequently, it is not worth cultivating. There were fome of 
thefe trees in Chelfea-gardens. 

2. .The White Mulberry. This tree is raifed in great 
abundance in Italy, and other fouthern countries, for the 

leaves, 
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leaves, to feed filk- worms*; though it is faid that the Per- 
fians generally ufe the Common Black Mulberry for that 
purpofe ; and this latter is the only fort raifed for the fake of 
its fruit, which is very wholefome. 

3. The Red or Virginian Mulberry-tree, which grows to a 
confiderable height, and bears reddilh berries. 

The two laft are cultivated, in this country, only for the 
fake of variety. 

Mulberries are raifed from feed, or propagated from cuttings 
and layers. 

Thofe raifed from feed have frequently male flowers, and 
produce no fruit ; thefe, therefore, fhould never be made 
choice of for fruit-bearing trees, unlefs they have been feen 
to bear in the nurfery. 

The beft bearing branches of old trees are to be chofen for 
cuttings and layers ; for fome branches of thefe trees produce 
only katkins, and trees raifed from them will never produce 
fruit. If they are to be raifed from layers, they will generally 
take root fufficiently the firft year to bear feparating from the 
parent tree, and (hould then be planted in a nurfery, ^nd. 
trained up with fmgle items. In four years they will be fit to 
plant out where they are to remain. They (hould be planted 
at a proper diftance to admit the fun and air, as the fruit, 
when the trees are too clofe, is very apt to turn mouldy ; they 
fhould alfo be ftieltered from the Eaft, North, and Weft 
winds. 

But the beft way of raifmg Mulberries is from cuttings of 
the former year's fhoots, having one joint of the two years' 

♦ This tree pofTtfTes the peculiar property of breeding no vermin, either while 
growing or when cut down j' neither does it harbour any caterpillar, the (ilk- worm ex- 
cepted. Evelyn's Sylva, by Hunter, Vd. II. p. 40. 

Z wood. 
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wood. Plant them out in Autumn» if fine weather, or in thr 
month of March, in rows nine inches apart, and at the dif- 
tance of two inches in the rows, leaving only two or three 
buds above ground : mulch the ground with leaves or dung 
well rotted, to keep it moid, and the plants will require little 
watering. If they fucceed well, they may, next feafon, be 
tranfplanted into a nurfery, and treated as diredled for 
layers. Thefe young trees, while they remain in the nurfery^ 
ihould be tranfplanted every three or four years. 

I would recommend planting of Mulberries in grafs or* 
chards and pleafure grounds, becaufe the fineft of the fruit, 
when ripe, frequently drops, which, if it fall on dug or 
ploughed ground, will be foiled and rendered unfit for ufe, 
as the earth will adhere fo to the fruit as to render the 
cleaning of it Impradfcicable ; but if planted on lawns, or in 
grafs orchards, the fruit can be picked up without receiving 
any injury. Another reafon for planting thefe trees on lawns 
or in orchards is, that, when full grown, they are too large 
for a kitchen garden. The foil in which they thrive bed is a 
rich, light, and deep earth. 

As the fruit is produced on the young wood, you fhould cut 
out only fuch branches as crofs others, and fuch as are 
decayed, or broken by any accident ; at the fame time apply 
the Compoiition. If, however, the heads (hould become too 
full of wood, it will be neceflary to thin them, as the fruit is 
larger and better flavoured where the heads are kept thin of 
wood. 

I have found many of thefe trees in a very decayed ftate, 
with the trunks quite hollow ; and have tried the efficacy of 
the Compofition on feveral of them, cutting out all the dead 
wood and cankery parts of fome, and heading down others 

that 
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that were flunted and fickly. After thefe operations they put 
forth vigorous branches, and bore excellent crops of fruit, 
more than double the fize of that which they produced in 
their former ftate, 

I would advife thofe, who have any old decayed Mulberry- 
trees, to treat them in the fame manner ; but thofe which are 
very much decayed fhould be headed down ; this will throw 
them into a healthy bearing (late, and in two or three years 
they will produce plenty of fine fruit. 

In the lawn in front of the houfe of John Grove, efq. at 
Little Chelfea, there are four old Mulberry trees, which a few 
years ago were fo very much decayed, and fo full of wounds 
and dead wood, that they produced very little fruit, and that 
of a fmall fize* I had all the decayed and rotten wood care- 
fully cut out, and the branches trimmed, and then the Com- 
pofition applied. In the fi^rft feafon they fent forth fine (hoots, 
and in the fecond produced plenty of fruit, of a better flavour, 
and double the fize of that which they formerly bore. 

As old Mulberiy-trees produce, not only a greater quantity 
of fruit, but alfo much larger and of a finer flavour, than 
young ones, it is well worth while to take fome pains to 
repair the injuries which they may have fu(tained by accidents 
or age. 

I am forry to fay, that this pleafant and valuable fruit is 
but very little cultivated in this country *• 

* Gerard, in Lis defcription of the Mulbeny-tree^ has the following curious paragraph : 
*' Hexander in Athenens affirmeth^ that the Mulbeny^trees in his time did not bring 
forth £rait in twenty years together i and that fo great a plague of the gout rdgned and 
raged Iq generally, as not only men, but boys, wenches, eunuchs, and women, were 
tioiibled widi fkmi difeafe." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



OF THE SERVICE- 

The Cultivated Service^ the Wild Service, and the Maple-leaved 

Service ; with their Culture. 

X HERE are three forts of the Service-tree cultivated in 
England, viz. the Cultivated Service, the Wild Service, or 
Mountain. Alh, and the Maple-leaved Service. The (irft is a 
native of the warmer climes of Europe ; and the other two 
grow wild in different parts of England. 

The Service belongs to the twelfth Clafs of Linnaeus*s 
Syftem, entitled Icofandria Trigynia. 



Of the Cultivated Service. 

This tree is well worth cultivating, both for its fruit and 
for ornament. It is beautiful in the month of June when in 

flower^ 
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flower, and the fruit in Autumn has a fine appearance, and 
grows to a large fize if the trees be kept thin, and not over- 
loaded with wood. They may be planted in orchards among 
other fruit-trees ; for, as they flower much later than Apples 
and Pears, there will be no danger of the farina intermixing 
with theirs. They may alfo have a place in plantations in 
the pleafure ground, or fingly on the lawn, or in rows by the 
fides of gravel-walks: in this cafe, they fhould be trained 
with ftraight ftems eight or ten feet high, and all the ftrag- 
gling branches (houldT be cut in, to afllft them in forming 
handfomfe round* heads. Thefe trees may be intermixed with' 
thorns, and will have a very good efFe6t. 

We have only two forts cultivated in the garden ; viz. the 
Apple-(haped, and the Pear-fhaped Service-tree. 

Thefe trees are propagated from feed, layers, and cuttings. 
By raifmg them from feed you may perhaps obtain fcveraf 
varieties ; but the beft method of pr^rving the forts, when 
you have fine varieties, is by grafting ot budding. 

Train the ftem, if for ftandards, fix or eight feet high ; but 
if for dwarfs, about three feet high ; which latter may be 
planted in Ihrubberies. The fruit, when ripe, may be 
gathered and put in the fruit-room ; letting it remain till 
nearly in a (late of decay : it will make a variety when ferved 
up to table among the Autumn fruits. 

The wood of this tree is very ufeful for making pidure- 
frames, to} s,. &c. 

When the trees are pruned, and where there are any de- 
cayed parts, the Compofition fhould be applied. 
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Of the Wild ServicC'Tree, or Mountain AJh. 

The Wild Service is fometimes planted in orchards among 
fruit-trees ; but I would recommend planting it in pleafure 
grounds, plantations, or on lawns, for ornament, where the 
different varieties of the fruit have a beautiful efFe6t in Au- 
tumn ; and the fruit gathered, when full ripe, and laid by 
fome time to foften, has a very agreeable acid tafte. 

The feeds, when properly dried, may be fown in Autumn in 
beds of light mould ; taking care to keep them free from 
weeds in Summer. In the following Autumn they may be 
tranfplanted into beds, or quarters (according to the number 
which you may wi(h to plant), and trained either for dwarfs 
or ftandards. 

?^j fele£king the laf^ft and fineft fruit many varieties may 
. be obtained from the feed ; they may alfo be propagated from 
layers ; but thofe who are fond of having a great variety, and 
keeping the forts true, fhould graft them. 

If trained up with (traight clean ftems. Service-trees will 
grow to the height of thirty or forty feet ; in that cafe they 
fhould be planted among foreft trees, or in the back parts of 
large (hrubberies. But thofe who wifh to plant them as 
flowering (hrubs muft head them down when young, to make 
them throw out horizontal (hoots ; they may then be planted 
among the middling-fized (hrubs, which will make a beauti- 
ful variety, both when in flower and when bearing fruit. 
Wild Service-trees ♦ grow to a confiderable fizc when pro- 

• The fruit of the Wild Service is excellent foodibr GaxDC and other birds. 
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pcrfy managed, and are very much ufed by wheelers, &c. on 
account of the wood being all, what they call, heart- wood. 



Of the Maple4eaved Service-Tree. 

This tree grows wild at Paddington, and in other parts of 
England, and is frequently forty or fifty feet high, with a large 
fpreading head, making a fine appearance, and deferves a place 
among foreft-trees and in extenfive plantations and gardens. 
It bears large bunches of white flowers, fucceeded by cluders 
of brown fruit, which, when gathered full ripe, and laid by 
for fome time, till it becomes foft, has a very agreeable tart 
flavour. 

This tree may be raifed from feed, which fhould befown in 
Autumn, or by layers ; but thofe who wifh to raife them in 
the dwarf ftate (hould graft them very low, and train them 
from fix to eight feet high. Some graft them on white- 
thorns ; ' but I prefer their own ftocks. If thefe dwarfs are 
trained up with fine heads, they will have a very good effect 
in fhrubberies. If intended for flandards, train them up as 
high as you oan : they will have a beautiful appearance in 
the back parts of fhrubberies. They may alfo be trained. 
without grafting, and planted on lawns for ornament. Some 
train them as Efpaliers ; but this I do not approve of, as they 
are not fo ornamental^ neither do they bear fo well. 

The wood of this tree is alfo very ufeful for mechanical 
purpofes. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



OF THE ALMOND, 



Different Sorts of Almonds ; their Propagation, and the Alelhod of 
Pruning them — Hotv to keep them during Winter. 

Jl he Almond belongs to tlie twelfth Clafs of Linnaeus, 
Icofandria Monogynia, being joined with the Peach, and 
was introduced here in 1570. 

Almonds are beautiful trees for planting in ftirubberies and 
plantations, and deferve a place in every pleafure-ground, on 
account of their coming fo early into bloom, and for the ufe 
of their kernels. 



The following are the Sorts propagated in this Country for Ornament 

and Ufe, viz. 

The Tendcr-flielled Almond; the Sweet Almond; the 
Common or Bitter Almond ; the Sweet Jordan Almond ; the 

Hard- 
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Hard'^fhelied Almond ; the Dwarf, and the Double-flowering 
Almonds. The laft two, being beautiful early flowering 
ihrubst are planted ror ornament only. 

Almonds are propagated by budding them upon Plum, 
Almond, or Peach ftocks. The next Spring you may train 
them for ftandards^ or let them grow for half ftandards ; but 
the common way is, to bud them as high as you wi(h the^ ftem 
to be ; and the fecond year after they may be planted out for 
good. If you are to tranfplant them into a dry foil, let it be 
done in October, when the leaves begin to decay ; but if into 
wet ground, the month of February is the proper feafon. 
Almonds budded on Plum-ftocks thrive heft in a wet foil, and 
on Almond and Peach (locks in a dry. 

When the young trees are brought from the nurfery, they 
(hould never be cut till the young (hoots begin to break,--*- 
as directed for Peaches and Ne£tarines. 

Almonds require nearly the fame management in pruning 
as (landard Apricots. After wet Autumns, when the wood is 
not well ripened, hard Winters are apt to kill the (hoots ; in 
that cafe, they (hould be cut down to the found wood ; taking 
care to cut out the crofs (hoots that rub againft others, leaving 
the tree open in the middle, pruning the Ihoots about the 
fame length as Apricots, and according to their ftrength. 
Never omit cutting out all the cankery parts, and decayed 
wood. 

Some plant thefe trees out as ftandards, and others as half- 
ftandards, according to the ground and fituation; always 
taking care to plant them in a (heltered place facing the 
South, intermixing them in the back of the Ihrubberies with 
the taller flowering (hrubs : or they may be planted on lawns 
for ornament, as they make a very beautiful appearance when 
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in flower, or bearing fruit, [f planted as dwarfs, they may be 
covered with poles ftuck into the ground, thatching over the 
tops of the trees with fome fern, or any other light covering, 
which will prevent the bloffom from being killed by the froft 
in February and March. After the fruit is fct, and the leaves 
fo far out as to cover it, if fine weather, the covering may bc_ 
removed in the latter end of April or beginning of May, which 
will enfure a plentiful crop of Almonds ; a very ufeful fupply 
for the table in Autumn and Winter. 

Thofe who have plenty of walling fomctimes plant Almond- 
trees on walls, and fomettmes on efpaliers. 

Almonds may be preferved in dry fand, or bran, for ufe ; 
but they muft be thoroughly dried on (helves, or boards, in an 
airy place before they are put into the fand or bran, otherwife 
they will get mouldy. They are preferved only for their 
kernels, the other part of the fruit being of no fcrvice. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



OF FILBERTS AND HAZLE-NUTS. 



The Sorts commonly cultivated in England — Method of Culture — 

How to keep them in Winter^ 

Jp ILBERTS and Hazel-nuts grow wild in woods and hedges, 
and are brought in great quantities to the London markets, 
and to thofe of other large towns throughout the kingdom ; 
employing a great many poor families during the Autumn, 
who otherwife might have very little to do, and of courfe 
be a burden on the publick. 

This genus of plants is ranged in the eighth order of Lia- 
nacus*s twenty-firft clafs, Moncecia Polyandria. 

The Sorts generally cultivated in England are the following, viz. 

1. The Large Cob-nut. 

2. The large long Nut, which produces very fine large fruits. 

A A 2 3. The 
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3. The Barcelona, or Spanifli Nut, with large cups. 

4. The Common Wood-nut, with rcd-fkinned kernels. 

5. The Filhert with white kernels. 

6. The Filbert with red kernels. 

7. The Large Clufter Wood- nut. 



Of Propagating and Pruning Nut-Trees. 

Filberts and Nuts of all kinds arc propagated from feed, 
layers, and fuckers ; but thofe who wifli to have fine forts 
fhould graft the trees, or lay down in March fome of the 
ftraighteft fhoots, notched at a joint, pegging them into the 
ground ; then cover them with earth about three inches thick, 
making bafms round them with edges of mould about two 
inches higher than the furface of the ground, to prevent the 
water's running off; water them fometime^ in dry weather, 
and mulch them with fome rotten leaves, to keep them moift. 
By the following Autumn they will be fit tp take up and plant 
out in beds in the nurfery, where they (hould remain abbut 
two years, planting them out in Auguft where you wifli 
them to remain for good. If any of the layers have not 
taken proper root, they may be left till the Autumn fol- 
lowing. 

Filberts and Nuts may be planted on the outfides of woods, 
or in the back parts of fhrubberies and pleafu re- grounds, or 
in large kitchen-gardens, in fhady walks ; or for the purpofe 
of hiding (beds, cifterns, &c. 

When they are raifed from feed, it iliould be fown in Au- 
tumn, in a light earth ; and it will be necelTary to cover the 
beds all over with dates, flat Hones or bricks, to prevent 

the 
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the mice from eating the Nuts or carrying them off in 
Winter. 

When at the Botanic Gardens, Chelfea, I once fowed 
feveral quarts of large Barcelona Nuts, in pots, in two 
frames at a confiderable diftance from each other, the Ni?ts 
were all carried off by the mice in one night. On fearching 
round the lining of a frame where we kept green-houfe plants 
in Winter, I found above a quart of the Nuts in one hoard, 
which 1 again fowed immediately, covering them over with 
dates ; from thefe Nuts I raifed fome very fine plants. 

The Barcelona Nut-tree is rather fcarce in England, but 
it is well worth cultivating ; it is a diftindl fpecies, and grows 
to a fine timber tree. The Nuts that I fowed, as mentioned 
above, were produced from a fine tree in the Botanic Gardens 
at Chelfea *. 

Thofe who are not in poffeflion of plants may procure 
them from Nuts frefti inlported from Spain, by fowing 
them as before dire6ted. Great quantities are imported 
annually under the name of Barcelona, or great Spanifh 
Nuts. 

When in the Nurfery, Nut-trees fliould be trained with 
fingle ftraight ftems, to form fine heads from three to fix 
feet high ; cut off the leading-ftioot at the height you would 
have the head formed, rubbing off all the lower buds, and 
leaving only as many at top as you think will be fufEcient 
to form a handfome head, and according to the ftrength of 
the Item. 



• This tree, at two feet and a half from tlie ground, meafures about four feet in cir- 
cumference. 



Nuts, 
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NQtSy when intended for keeping, (hould be well-dried 
and packed in jars or boxes of dry fand (and placed in a 
fruit-room, or dry cellar), well covered down to prcferve 
them from mice. 

The flioots of Filbert and Nut-trees are very ufeful for 
ftaking green-houfe plants and rafpberries, or for making 
withes to bind fagots, and for many other purpofea in 
hufbandry. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



OF CHESNUTS. 

Different Sorts cultivated in England — Chefnut-Trees are excellent 
Timber — Haw to Propagate, Plant, and Head them. 

jL he Chefnuty Calhineay^ i$ a native of the South of Eu- 
rope, and is faid to take its name from Caftana, a city of 
Theflkly, where antiently it grew in great plenty. It belongs 
to Linnacus's twenty-firft clafs, Monoecia Polyandria. 

The forts moftly cultivated in England are thofe commonly 
called Spanifh Chefnuts, which run into great varieties when 
raifed from feed ; and a fort called, in America, Chinquapin, 
or Dwarf Virginian Chefnut ; but this is only raifed for the 
fake of variety. 

The former are very fine trees, and well worth cultivating 
both for ufe and ornament. The timber is reckoned equal to 
Oak, and, for making calks, even fuperior to it ; as, when 
feafoned, it is not fo liable to (brink or fwell as Oak. Thefe 

trees 
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trees have alfo a very noble appearance, and are therefore 
very fit to plant in parks, &c. 

Gerard fays, that in his time there were feveral woods of 
Chefnuts in England, particularly one near Fcverlham in 
Kent ; and Fitz-Stcphcns, in a defcription of London written 
by him in Henry the Second's time, fpeaks of a very noble 
forcfl: which grew on the North plrt t^ it. This tree grows 
fometimes to an amazing fize. Not to mention thofe abroad, 
there is one at Lord Ducie's at Tortworth, in the county of 
Glouccfter, which meafures nineteen yards in circumference, 
and is mentioned by Sir Robert Atkyns, in his Hiftory of thac 
county, as a famous, tree in King John's time ; and by Mr. 
Evelyn, in his Sylva, book 3d, chap. 7, p. 232, fourth edi- 
tion, to have been fo remarkable for its magnitude in the 
reign of King Stephen, as then to be called the Great Chefnut 
of Tortworth ; from which it may reafonably be fuppofed to 
have been (landing before the Conquell. Lord Ducie had a 
Drawing of it taken and engraved in 1 772. One of the print? 
is now irt my pofleflion, and was a prefent from my inucb- 
cfteemed friend, the late Captain William Lockyer, of the 
Royal Navy, and Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hof- 
pital*. Formerly a great part of London was built with 

* At Aflited-psrk, near Eplbm, the feat of Richard Hownrd, Efiii. tliere are a great 
many Spaoifli Chefnuts, that were fown by a gardener now living, one of which, al 
three feet from the ground^ meafures feven feet in circumference, and has a truqk up- 
vardi of fi&y feet high. 

Since writing the above, I have feen the old gardener, Thonins Davie (whoisuov 
77 years old), and have had fomc convcrfation with him. He faye, that at (he age of 15 
he bought three (hillings- wortt of Chefnuts in London on pnrpofc to Ireat his fcllow- 
fervants ; but finding that they would not accept of them, he fowcd them in a bed in the 
{artlen at Alhted, which then belonged to the Earl of Sutlblk, and afterwards planted 
out the young trees where they now fland. Tlieie trees arc, Oicrefore, at this time fixty- 
(wo lears old, from the feed, 

Chefnut 
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Chefnut and Walnut-tree ; and at Sion Houfe, the feat of 
the Duke of Northumberland, the ftables are built with 
them, from the old monaftery at that place, which was 
taken down when the prefent manfion-houfe was built. 

The beft way of propagating Chefnut-trees is from feed^ 
gathered when thoroughly ripe ; which is generally about 
the latter end of 06lober ; but they fhould not be gathered 
till the hulks begin to open, and the Nuts appear of a 
brownilh colour; they will then drop of themfelves, and 
fhould be carefully picked up in the morning ; and particu- 
larly after high winds ; thofe which are intended for eating, 
or for feed, Ihould be always fufFered to drop of themfelves ; 
they will be found much better than thofe that are beaten 
down. If, however, the froft (hould fet in early, you will 
be under the neceffity of thrafhing them down, which fhould 
be done in a dry day. All that fall in the hufk fhould be 
thrown in heaps in a fhed, or other convenient place, and 
fuffered to remain three weeks, or a month, in that ftate, to 
ripen. They fhould then be taken out of the hulks, and the 
beft picked out and laid up by themfelves, after being well- 
dried, on mats, or cloths, in a funny fituation. They fhould 
be laid upin the fruit-room, or granary, on fhelves, or on a dry 
floor. Remember to turn them frequently. The inferior 
ones will do for fowing, or they may be given to pigs or 
turkeys, who are very fond of them ; they will be found very 
good for fattening poultry, efpecially turkeys. If during the 
Winter they fhould become damp or mouldy, they fhould 
be turned and carefully wiped ; and if fpread at a moderate 
diftance from a fire, or dried in an oven after the bread is 
drawn, and then packed in boxes, or jars, with thorough 
dry fand, they will keep plump . and good. Obferve not to 

Bb put 
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pot them into the oven whoa too hot, as it will make themr 
llirivcl : and thofc for fowing muft not be dried in this man* 
ner, as the heat of the ove*! would kill the germ. In a fine 
warm feafon, I have fecn them ripen as well and grow nearly 
to as large a fize as foreign ones, when the trees were healthy ; 
but in a middling feafon they will do very vvell for fowing,. 
or for fatting pigs and poultry. Be careful to prcferve them* 
from rats and mice, othcrwife they will foon deftroy vaft 
quantities of them. 

They may be fown in beds of light earth in the month of 
November, if it be a dry Autumn, drawing the drills about 
nine inches apart, and about three deep. Plant the Nuts 
about an inch apart in the rows, with the points upwards, 
as bulbous roots are planted ; then cover them with mould, 
and pat it down with the back of your rake. The beds 
fhould be four or five feet wide, and a little raifed towards 
the middle, to carry off the water. There fhould be alleys 
between the beds, about eighteen inches wide, and about two 
or three inches deep ; thefe will receive and carry off the 
rain-water, which otherwifc would be apt to rot the Nuts* 
Thus, a five-foot bed will admit of fix rows and a fmaU 
edging next the alley. If you find the mice begin to attack 
them, the beds (hould be completely covered over with flates, 
flatftones, or bricks, till the Nuts begin to fpring; they muft 
then be taken off. If it be a hard Winter, it will be necef- 
fary, before the (tones or tiles are put on^ to cover the beds 
with fome rotten dung, rotten leaves, or old tan, to prefervc 
the Nuts from the froft. If it be a miW Winter, and the 
Nuts have been fown in Autumn, they will begin to vegetate 
before Chriftmas ; but if the Autumn be wet, I would advife 
not to fow them till fome time in February, or the beginning 

of 
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of March. By the Nuts being fown in rows, you will have 
room to hoe betwixt the rows, and be able to keep them clear 
of weeds, which you could not fo eafily do if they were fown 
broadcaftrf If it Ihould prove a very dry Summer, it will be 
•neceflary to give them a good watering once or twice a week, 
till the plants begin to get ftrength. if they be well managed, 
by the end of OSober, or in the following Spring, you may 
tranfplant them into beds, in rows about a foot apart, and 
^t the diftance of four inches in the row, where they may 
remain for two years longer ; taking care to trim all the fide- 
ihoots, leaving only one ftraight ftem, Thefe beds may have 
alleys about the fame width as before, with this difference, 
that the beds fhould be two inches lower than the allevs, 
which muft be well trodden, to keep the earth from crumb- 
ling down into the beds. Firft level all your ground, then 
ftretch the line from one end of the bed to the other, acr 
cording to the fize of the ground, and with your fpade cut 
oiF the -edging in the infide of the bed, throwing the mould 
towards the middle of it : then remove the line to the other 
iide of the bed, which ought to be from four to fix feet wide, 
and cut the other edge, throwing the mould into the bed as 
before. When this is done, throw up fome of the mould on 
the top of the alley, to make it about two inches higher than 
the bed, and tread the alley well down. Then begin to plant 
your young trees in rows acrofs the bed, a foot or fifteen 
mches apart, and about fix inches in the row, digging the 
ground and planting as you proceed, alfo beating up the 
edges of the alleys with the back of your fpade, to keep the 
mould from tumbling down into the bed. Proceed thus till 
you have finilhed the bed; and fo on till you have 'planted the 
whole. If it be dry weather, each bed ihould be watered as 
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you finifh planting it, which being made a little lower than 
the alleys will retain the water that you throw on it, and will 
prevent the rain from running off: if the dry weather con* 
tinue long, mulch the beds as before dire£lcd. . Obferve to 
keep them free from weeds, watering them as occafion re- 
quires, and trimming up the plants with only one flem. In 
this ftate they may remain two years, and, if any of the plants 
require it, (lake them to keep them ftraight. At the end of 
two years they will be fit for tranfplanting, and may be 
planted out for good, if they arc properly fenced off from 
cattle ; but if they are to be placed in an open expofure, 
they ought firft to be planted out in a piece of ground, 
properly prepared for the purpofe, at the diflance of two 
feet from row to row, and one foot in the row. If they have 
been planted in the Autumn (which I would always recom- 
mend, except in wet ground, or when the feafon is wet) let 
them remain till next Spring twelvemonth, and then head 
them down to two eyes above ground, cutting as near aa 
may be to an eye, and floping to the North, that the flioot 
which is thrown out may cover the Item in the firft feafona 



which, if the bufinefs be rightly performed, it will do, and 
grow to the length of fix or feven feet, according to the 
vigour of the ftem. If they are not headed down in this 
manner, you will never have ftraight handfeme trees. If the 
ground be properly fenced off from cattle, thofe that are 
planted out for good,, at three years old, rauft be treated 
in the fame manner after the firft or fecond yean It may,, 
however, be neceffary to obferve, that young trees muft 
not be headed down immediately after tranfplanting ; they 
ought to be well rooted before that operation is performed ; 
«jad it is alfo worthy of remark, that, the larger the ftems 
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are when they are headed, the ftrongcr and more luxuriant 
will the fhoots be. 

I did not, at firft, intend to have faid any thing of Chef- 
nuts and Walnuts ; but, as moft people are fond of them, 
and as they are generally ferved up at table with the deflert, 
it feemed proper to give fome account of their culture, &c,. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



OF WALNUTS. 



Different Sorts dejcribcd — Tlicir Propagation, Planting, and Trim- 
tiling — Great Utility of the Timbcr-~Mcthod of keeping Walnuts 
171 Winter. 

X. HE Walnut, Juglans, is a native of Perfia ; and the time 
of its introduction here is not known with certainty. It be- 
longs to the twenty-firft dais of I.innxus's Syftem, Monoecia 
Polyandria. 

Thofe commonly cultivated in this country are the fol- 
lowing varieties of the common Walnut, viz. the Double 
Walnut, the Large Walnut, the French Walnut, the Thin- 
fkinned Walnut, and the Late Walnut. The Hickcry Nut 
from North America, the fruit of which is fmall but well- 
flavoured, is alio railed here, as is the Black Virginia Wal- 
nut ;' but this latter is cultivated chiefly for its timber. There 
are Tevcral other lorts from Nqrth America, which are planted 
for variety. 

The 
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The bed way of railing thefe trees is from the N'ut, which' 
ftiould be gathered when full ripe : thofe with thin {hcMs are 
to be preferred for this^ purpofe. Walnuts, unlefs a fbarp 
froft fets in, which is very felddm the cafe before they are 
ripe, fhould be fufFered to remain on the trees till they begin 
to drop of themfelves : iTiaking of tlie tree will then bring 
them down. Beating them down with poles, as is ufually 
done, injures the trees very much, by breaking the youngs 
fhoots : befide, the Nuts never keep well \vhen they are 
thralhed down too early,. 

The Nnts may be fown in drills in the fame manner as 
Chefnuts : the beft time for doing this, if the feafon be dry, 
is Autumn ; and the Nuts muft be thoroughly dry, otherwife 
they will be apt to rot before they vegetate. If the Autumn 
be wet, they may be fown in the manth of February or the 
beginning of March, and ought to be covered over as di- 
re6ted for Chefnuts, to preferve them from mice. If they 
thrive well, they will be fit for tranfplanting the firft Autumn 
after fowing ; But, if not, they fliould be fufFered to remainr 
another year. Bed them out in the fame manner as diredled 
for Chefnuts, tranfplanting every fccond or third year, until 
they are planted out far good. This will caufe them to throw 
out fine horizontal roots, and bring them into a bearing ftate 
much fooner than when they make deep tap-roots* Train 
them up with fine fingle ftems to about fevenfcet high, before 
you fufFer them to form heads ; the branches will then be out 
of the reach of cattle. The time of tranfplanting them out 
depends on the progrefs that they have made in the nurfcry ; 
they fhould be fufFered to* continue there until they have 
grown to a tolerable fize, and to the height jufl mentioned 
as proper for flandards. The ground, where they are to be 
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planted, fliould be well ploughed or trench d, and the trees 
planted, at firft, in rows fix feet apart, and the iame diftance 
from tree to tree in the rows, in the quincunx order, and thus 
to remain till they come into bearing. This will be neceffary, 
as there is no dependance on the fort of fruit that trees railed 
from feed may produce. After you have made choice of thofc 
which bear the befl: fruit, the other may be planted out for 
timber, or cut down for flakes, or any other purpofe. The 
trees left for bearing muft be thinned, by taking out every 
other tree in the remaining rows, as they increafe in fize, till 
they (land at the diftance proper for full-grown trees ; which 
may be from twenty-four to forty-eight feet according to the 
richnefs of the foil and the progrefs which the trees make. 

In trimming the ftems of Walnut-trees, cut off the (hoots 
and fmall branches clofe to the bole ; and in lopping, cutting 
out crofs branches, or fuch as are damaged by winds and 
other accidents, always cut at a fork or eye, otherwife part o£ 
the branch will die and injure the tree. But, whetlur only a 
part or the whole of a branch be cut off, the Compofitioa 
ought immediately to be applied. 

Formerly, Walnut-tree was much ufed for building, and 
for houfehold furniture ; but Mahogany and other foreign 
timbers, have now in a great meafure fuperfededit, efpecially 
in the latter article. This timber will do very well for up- 
rights, but is rather too brittle for joifts, rafters, &c. and, when 
properly polilhed, it looks very well in chairs, tables, 
bureaus, &c. It is, at prefent, a good deal ufed for gun-ftocks. 
Walnuts thrive beft in a deep rich foil, but will do very well 
in a chalky foil, as may be fcen on the hills in Surry, in the 
neighbourhood of Leatherhead, Godftone, and Carlhalton; 
and, at Beddington-Park, the feat of the antient family of the 

Carevvs, 
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Garews, there are many fine old Walnut-trees. Thefe trees 
are well worth cultivating ; as the yearly value of the fruit 
that they bear is very confiderable *. There is a great deal of 
money made, in plentiful years, by thinning of the nuts for 
pickling, both for home confumption, and alfo for expor* 
tation. The leaves of Walnuts fteeped in boiling water, and 
that infufion mixed with lime-water, foap-fuds, and urine,, is. 
found very efficacious for dcftroying flugs and worms in the 
ground, and infe6ls on trees. 

Walnuts for keeping fhould be fufFered to drop of them- 
felves, and afterwards laid in an open airy place till they are 
thoroughly dried ; then pack them in jars, boxes, or ca(ks^ 
with fine clean fand, that has been well dried in the fun, in 
an oven, or before the 'fire, in layers of fantf and walnuts 
alternately ; fet them in a dry place, but not where it is too 
hot. In this manner J have kept them good till the lattei: 
end of April. Before you fend them to table, wipe the fandT 
clean off; and, if you find that they have become Ihri veiled,, 
fteep them in milk and water for fix or eight hotrs before 
they are ufed ; this will make them plump and fine, a^^ 

caufelhcto to peel eafily. ^ - * 

* ■ ■ ' • . .J 

* At Beddiilgtoti^. aMH* 56 Wafldtit ftie^. (^d, ACitabdte bi)f of tluit moiberfallf 
beirers) have h^U let at jol. 40I: ^kl £o|. accopdiif^ ^ til^ crpp) find it iff i|uj^)oied, tkat 
in a good feaCbn th& renter clears jo 1. by the bargain. 

Bt'cldirtgton was noted irt ^ueen £Uzabeth*8' tkne for the fined Orangerf in EngHind. 
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jCHAPTER xxu. 



OF CRAFTING AND BUDDING. 



Four different Way$ tf Graftings mth Obfervations'^On u/ing 
tlie CompqfitioHf in/iead of Grafting-clay-"^/ Buddings with 
Obfervations, Kc. 

(jtRAFTING is the taking of a (hoot from one tree, and 
inftrting it into another, in fuch a manner as that both may 
unite clofely and become one tree; this is called, by the 
antient writers in -hufbandry and gardening, tncifion^ to dif- 
tiiiguilh it from inoculating, or budding, which fhey call 
Infercre oculos. 

I have taken a great deal of pains to trace the praAice of 
grafting to its origin ; but without fucccfs, as no. author that 
I have perufcd gives any fatisfa6tory account of it ; it is, 
however, allowed by all to be very antient* 

The 
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1rhe ufe of grafting is, to propagate any curious forts of 
fruits fo as to be certain of the kinds ; which cannot be done 
by any other method : for, as all the good fruits have been 
accidentally obtained from feeds, fo, of the feeds of thefe» 
when fown, many will degenerate, and produce fuch frxiit as 
is not worth the cultivating : but when fhoots are taken from 
fuch trees as produce good fruit, thefe will never alter from 
their kind, whatever be the flock or tree on .which they are 
grafted. 

Tbe principle or philoCbphy of grafting is fomewfaat olv 
fcure ; and, had not accident given the firlt hint, all our 
knowledge of Nature would never have led us tout. The 
effe6t is ordinarily attributed to the diverfity of the pores or 
du6ts of the graft from thofe of the (lock, which change the 
figure of the particlcs^of the juices in palling through them to^ 
the reft of the tree.. 

Mr. Bradlty, on occasion of fome obfervations by AgricoIa< 
£iggefts fomething new on; this head. The ftock grafted on, 
he thinks^ is only to be confidered as a fund of vegetable 
matter which is to be filtered through the cioa ; anddigefted, 
and brought to* maturity, as the time of growth in the vefiels 
of the cioa direAs. A cion, therefore^ of one kind grafted 
on a tree of another, may be rather faid to take root in the 
tree that it is grafted in, than to unite itfelf with it : for it i^ 
vifible,. that the cion preferves its natural purity and. intent^ 
though it be fed and nourifhed by a mere crab*;, which isy 
without doubt^ occafioned by the difierenee of the veflels in 
tiie cioa foom thofe of the ftock^; fb that grafting may bfe 
juftly compared to planting. 

In profecutiooi of this view of that ingenious author, we^ 
add, that the natural juices of the earthy by the feoretion «xl 
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comtnmutidn an paffmg tbrougb the roots, &c, before ihejr 
arrive atlifc cion, nuill doubtLefs arrive there hatf elaborated 
and coocoi^icd, and fo difpofcd for a more eafy, plentiful, 
and per£e^ afiimilationand nutrition ; whence the cion mud 
neceiTartly grow and thrive better and fader than if it were 
put isDmediately in the ground, ttiere to live on coarfer diet 
and harder of digeftion ; and the fruit produced by this further 
preparation ia the cion mud be fii^r^ and further exalted^ 
than if fed immediately from the more imperfeftly prepared 
and altered juices of the dock. It may, perhaps, be thought 
QTmecedary to fay any fthing here on grafting, as it has been 
fo fully treated of by Mr. Miller^ and other writers .on gar- 
idening ; but, as this Treatife is principally on priiniBg and 
training, grafting iecms i>atunalLy connected wkh it. 

1 periuade mylbif, therefore, that a few iodriK^kions in 
grafting vvill not be unacceptable, as they may fave the reader 
the trouble of turning to other books; efpeoialiy as they are 
more particularly intended for the grafting of old trees^ and 
iuch as are found, when they come to bear, to be a different 
ibrt from what was ex petted : for, although nurferymeti ia 
general ait very careful in thefe matters, yet, through the inat- 
tention of their men, or fome miftake, .or by an improper 
choice of the forts, it will frequently happoa^ tha(t,after waiting 
thirteen or fourteen years, when thje trees come to bear, the 
fruit is fbuad of a bad quality, and not fitforufei fo that new 
grafting orcbiidding is abfoliitcly nccedary. 
' 1 dvall, therefore, give what dire&ions may be nebeflary ow 
Aafe fobjeft, to *T^A6cr it pkain and eafy tathdfe who have not 
been regularly indru6led in .the art of grafting frqm ^general 
pradtice ; ^nd add a metrhod which I hav.e followed for foine 
y^ars, and whicH'I flditter my&lf will befoiiad'ajRimprovftmenft^ 

The 
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The ftioots nfed in grafting arc called cions; or grafts ; and 
in the choice of tbefc tfje following directions fliould be care- 
fully obferved. ift. Thatthey are Ihoots of the former years 
for when they are older they never fucceed well. adly. Al- 
xrays to take them from healthy fruitful trees ; for, if the trees 
frocn which they are taken be fickly, the grafts very often parr 
lake fo much of the diftemper as rarely to get the better of it, 
at leaft for fame years ; and when they are taken from youji|; 
luxuriant trees, whofe veffels are generally large, they will 
continue to produce luicuriant Ihoots, but are feidora fo pr<>- 
'duflive as thofc which arc taken from fruitful trees whof^ 
ihoots are more compa£):, and the joints clofer together ; ,at 
ieaft it will be a great number of years before the luxuriant 
grafts begin to produce f ru it» even if managed with the greateft 
ikill. 3dLy, You ihould prefer' thofe grafts wrhich are taken 
from the lateral or horizontal branches, to thofe from the 
ftfong perpendicular fhoots, for the reafons before given. 

Thefe gr^s, or cions, fhould be cut oiF from the trees bc- 
fcwe their buds begin td fvvell, which is generally three weeks 
or a month before the feafon for grafting ; therefore, when 
they are cut off they (hould he laid in the ground with the cut 
downwards, burying them half their length, and covering 
•tfieir tops with dry litter, to prevent their drying ; if a fimalJ 
joint of the former year's wood be cut off with the cion, it wiU 
preferve it tbe better, and when they are grafted this may be 
cut off; for at the fame time the cions muft be cut to a 
proper length before they are inferted in the ftocks ; but, t.W 
then, the fhoots (houid remain of their full length, as they 
were taken from the tree, which will better preferve them 
from Ihrinkingi if thefe cions are to be carried to a confli 
derable diftanct, it w^ll be proper to put their ends into a 
I lump 
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lump of clay, and to wrap them up in mofs, whkh will fjre- 
ferve them frefli for a month, or longer ; but thefe fliould be 
cut off from the trees earlier than thofe which are to be 
grafted near the place where the trees are growing. 

Having given diredions for the cions and grafts, we next 
come to that of the ftock. which is a term applied to the trees 
intended for grafting ; thefe are, either iuch old trees as are 
already growing in the places where they are to remaio, 
whofe firuit is intended to be changed ; or young trees, which 
have been raifed in the nurfery for a fupply to the gardemt 
in the former cafe, there is no other choice, than that of the 
branches, which fhould be fuch as are young, healthy, wdl 
fituated, and have a fmooth bark ; if thefe trees are growing 
againft walls, or efpaliers, it will be proper to graft fix, eight, 
or ten branches, according to the file of the trees, by which 
they will be much fooner fumilhed with branches agun, thaa 
when a lefs number of cions are put in ; but in ftandard 
trees, four, or at mod fix, cions will be fufficlent. 

In the choice of young ftocks for grafting, you (houM 
always prefer fuch as have been raifed from the feed, and that 
have been once or twice tranfplanted. 

Next to thefe, are thofe ftocks which have been raifed from 
cuttings, or layers ; but thofe which are fuckers from the roots 
of other trees ihould always be rejefted ; for thefe are never 
fo well rooted as the others, and conftantly put out a great 
number of fuckers frojn their roots, whereby the borders and 
walks of the garden will be always peftered during the Sum- 
mer feafon ; thefe are not only unfightly, but they alfo take 
off part of the nourifhment from the trees. 

If thefe ftocks have been allowed a proper diftance in the 
mirfery where they have ^rown, the wood will be better 

ripened. 
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Tipened, and more compa£fc, than tbofe which have grown 
clofe, and have been there drawn up to a greater height ; 
the wood of thefe will be foft, and their veflels large ; fo that 
the cions grafted into them will (hoot very ftrong ; but they 
will be lefs difpofed to produce fruit than the other ; and 
when trees acquire an ill habit at firft it will be very difficult 
:to reclaim them afterward. 

Having dire6ted the choice of cions and (locks, we come 
next to the operation ; in order to which you muft be pro- 
vided with the following tools : 

1. A neat fmall hand-fa w, for cutting off the heads of 
large (locks. 

2. A good ftrong knife, with a thick back, to make clefts 
in the ftocks. 

3. A (harp pen-knife, or budding-knife, to cut the grafts. 
4* A grafting chifel and a fmall mallet. 

5* Bafs ftrings, or woollen yarn, to tie the grafts with ; and 
fuch other inftruments and materials as you (liould find 
ncceflary, according to the fort of grafting which you are to 
perform. 

^. A quantity of clay, which (hould be prepared a month 
before it is uled, and kept turned and mixed, like mortar^^very 
other day : this is to be made in the following manner. 

Get a quantity of ftrong fat Uam (in proportion to the 
quantity of trees intended to be grafted) ; tlien take fome 
new ftone-horfe dung, and break it in among the loam ; and 
if you cut a little ftraw, or hay^ very fmaH, and miic amongft 
it, the loam will hold together the better ; and if there he a 
quantity of fait added, it will prevent the clay from dividing 
in dry weather ; thefe muft be well ftirred together, putting 
water to theni after the manner of making mortar ; it ihou'd 
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be hollowed like a di(h, filled tvith water, and kept every 
other day ftirrcd ; but it ought to be remembered^ that it 
fhould hot be expofed to the froft, or drying winds ; and the 
oftener it is ftirred and wrought the better. 

Of late years, fome perfons have made ufe of another Com^ 
pofition for grafting, which they have found to aafwer the 
intention of keeping out the air better than the clay before 
defcribcd. This is compofed of turpentine^ bees-wax, and 
rofin, melted together ; which, when of a proper confiftencei 
may be put on the ftock round the graft, in the fame manner 
as the clay is ufually applied*; and, though it be not above a 
quarter of an inch thick, it will keep out the air more 
effe£lually than* the clay ; and, as cold will harden this, there 
is no danger of its being hurt by froft, which is very apt to 
caufe the clay to cleave, and ibmetimes to fall off; and, when 
the heat of the Summer comes on, this mixture will melt,.and 
fall off without any trouble. In the ufing of this, there fhould 
be a tin or copper pot, with conveniency under it to beep a 
very gentle fire with fmall coal ; otherwife the cold will foon 
condenfe the mixture : but you muft be careful not to apply 
it too hot, left you injure the graft. A perfon who is a little 
accuftomed to this Compofition will apply it very feft ; and 
it is much eafier for him to work with than clay, efpecially if 
the feafon (hould prove tfold. 

There are feveral ways of grafting, but four principal ones t 
[See Plate XI.] 

I. Grafting in -the rindi called alfo (houldcr- grafting.; 
which is only proper for large trees : this is called crown- 
grafting, becaufe the grafts are fet in form of a cirtle, or 
crown ; and it is generally performed about the latter end of 
March, or the beginning of April. 

2. Cleft- 
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7. Cieft-grafting, which is alfo called ftock, or flit-grafting; 
this is proper for trees or flocks of a lefler lize, from an inch 
to two inches, or more, diameter : this grafting is to be per- 
formed in the months of February and March, and fupplies 
the failure of the efcutcheon way, which is pra£tifed in June, 
July, and Auguft. 

3. Whip-grafting, which is alfo called tongue-grafting : 
this is proper forfmall ftocks of an inch, half an inch, or lefs, 
diameter ; it is the moft efFe6tual way of any, and is moll: 
in ufe. 

4. Grafting by approach, or ablaftation : this is pra6lifed 
when the ftock that you would graft on, and the tree from 
which you take your graft, (land fo near together, that they 
may be joined ; and fliould be performed in the month of 
April- This method, which is alfo called inarching, is chiefly 
ufed for Jafmines, Oranges, and other tender exotic trees. 

We come next to the manner of performing the feveral 
methods of grafting. 

The firft, which is termed rind, or fhoulder-grafting, is 
feldom pradlifcd but on large trees, where either the head or 
the large branches are cut off^ horizontally, and two or more 
cions put in, according to the fize of the branch, or flem ; in 
doing this, the cions are cut flat on one fide, with a (houlder 
to refl: upon the crown of the ft:ock ; then the rind of the 
ftock muft: be raifed up, to admit the cion between the wood 
and the bark of the ftock, which muft be inferted about two 
inches, fo as that the Ihoulder of the cion may meet, and 
clofelyjoin the crown of the ftock ; and, after the number of 
cions is inferted, the whole crown of the ftock fliould be well 
clayed over, leaving two eyes of the cions uncovered therewith, 
which will befufficicnt for fliootiog. This method of grafting, 
wasinuch more in practice formerly than it is at prefent ; and 

Dd the 
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the difcontinuancc of it was caufed by the ill fuccefs with which 
it was attended ; for, as thefe cions were placed between the 
rind of the (lock and the wood, they were frequently blown 
out by ftrong winds, after they had made large (hoots, which 
has fometimes happened after five or fix years* growth ; fo 
that, whenever this method is pradlifed, there fhould be fome 
flakes fadened to fupport the cions until they have almoft 
covered the ftock. 

The next method is termed cleft, or ftock-grafting ; this 
is praftifed upon (locks,, or trees, of a fmaller fize, and may 
be ufed with fuccefs where the rind of the (lock is not too 
thick, whereby the inner bark of the cion will be prevented 
from joining to that of the (lock. This may be performed 
on (locks, or branches, that are more than one inch diameter : 
the head of the (lock, or branch, muft be cutoff with a (lope, 
and a (lit made the contrary way, in the top of the (lope, 
deep enough to receive the cion, which (hould be cut (loping 
like a wedge, fo as to fit the flit made in the (lock ; being 
careful to leave that fide of the wedge which is to be placed 
outward much thicker than the other : and in putting the 
cion into the flit of the (lock, there mufl be great care taken 
to join the rind of the cion to that of the (lock ; for if thefe 
do not unite, the grafts will not fucceed ; when this method 
of grafting is ufed to (locks that are not (Irong, it will be 
proper to make a ligature of bafs, to prevent the flit of the 
(lock from opening ; then the whole Ihould be clayed over, 
to prevent the air from penetrating the flit, fo as to deftroy 
the grafts, only leaving two eyes of the cions above the clay 
for (hooting. 

The third method is termed whip, or tongue-grafting,. 
which is the moil commonly pradlifed of any by the nurfery- 
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men near London, efpecially for fmall ftocks, becaufc the 
cions much fooner cover the ftocks in this method than ra 
any other. 

This is performed by cutting off the head of the ftocks 
floping ; then there muft be a notch made in the flope 
toward the upper part downward, a little more than half an 
inch deep, to receive the cion, which muft be cut with a flope 
upward, and a flit made in this flope like a tongue, which 
tongue muft be inferted into the flit made in the flope of the 
ftock, and the cion muft be placed on one fide of the ftock, fo 
as that the two rinds of both cion and ftock may be equal and 
join together exaftly ; then there fliouid be a ligature of bafs 
to faften the cion, fo as that it may not be eafily difplaced* 
and afterwards clay it over as in the former methods. 

The fourth fort of grafting is termed, inarching, graftii^ 
by approach, or abladtation. This is only to be performed 
when the ftocks that are defigned to be grafted, and the tree 
from which the graft is to be taken, ftand fo near together^ 
as that their branches may be united. It is commonly 
pra^ifed on tender exotic . plan ts, and fome other forts which 
do not fucceed in any of the other methods. 

In performing this operation, a part of the ftock, or branch, 
muft be flit off about two inches in length, obferving always 
to make choice of a fmooth part of the ftock ; then a fmall 
notch fliould be made in this flit of the ftock downward, in 
the fame manner as hath been dire6lcd for whip-grafting ; the 
branch of the tree defigned to be inarched fliould have a part 
flit off in like manner as the ftock, and a flit made upward in 
this fo as to leave a tongue, which tongue fliould be inferted 
into the flit of the ftock ; obferving to join their rinds equally, 
that they may unite well together; then make a ligature 
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of bafs, to keep them cxadlly in their fituation, and after- 
wards clay this part of the ftock over well, to keep out the 
air; in this method of grafting, the cion is not feparated 
from the tree until it is firmly united with the flock, nor is 
the head of the ftock, or branch, which is grafted, cut off till 
this time, and only half the wood pared off with a flope, 
about three inches in length, and the fame of the cion, or 
graft. 

This method of grafting is not performed fo early in the 
feafon as the others ; it being done in the month of April,, 
when the fap is flowing, at which time the cion and ftock 
will join together, and unite much fooner than at any other 
feafon. 

The Walnut, Fig, and Mulberry, will take by this method 
of grafting, but neither of thefe will fucceed in any of the 
other methods ; there arc alfo fevcral forts of evergreens that 
may be propagated by this method of grafting ; but all the 
• trees that are grafted in this way are weaker, and never grow 
to the fize of thofe which are grafted in the other methods. ; 
therefore this is rarely pra6tifed, but on fuch forts of trees aSv 
will not take by the other methods. 

Obfervations on Graftings 

In a long continuance of dry weather the grafts very 
frequently fail of taking; fometimes, no doubt, owing to the 
improper choice of the grafts, as well as to the dry weather,. 
Great care ftiould always be taken not to graft with weak 
flioots, particularly thofe taken from near the top. Always 
take your grafts from the lower end of the {hoots, and 
obferve that the wood is plump and frefti ; for fueh as are 
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fhrivelcd feldom or never take. Where any have miffed in 
the fpring, I would advife to cut off, about the middle or 
latter end of June, fome fine healthy grafts of the fort that 
you wifh to graft with, open the bark in the fame manner as 
you do for budding (of which hereafter), and infert the graft 
with a piece of the former year's wood on it : after you have 
done this, rub in, with a brulh, fome of the Compofition in 

liquid ftate ; then wrap your bafs round it, as is done for 
Spring grafting, leaving about three eyes on the Ihoot, which 
fhould be tied on with the bafs as tight as you can; then 
cover the outfide of the bafs, thus tied up, with the Compofi- 
tion to the thicknefs of about one eighth of an inch, obferving 
alfo to cover the end of the (hoot with the fame, to exclude 
the air and wet. In about three weeks, or a month, look 
over the grafts to fee if they have taken. When the graft 
begins to fwell, it will throw off the Compofition : when that 
is the cafe, always remember to apply more, to prevent the 
air from penetrating the incifion. 

In the month of September, you (hould examine whether 
the wounds are all healed up, and the two barks perfedlly 
united ; if they are, you may flacken the bafs ; and if they 
areperfcftly healed up, it may be taken off: but if not, the 
bafs muff again be tied on, and covered with the Compofition 
as before directed ; letting it remain till the following Spring. 
You may then take the bafs off; and, if you find that the two 
barks have feparated during the Winter, with the point of a 
fharp knife, cut out all the brown part of the bark (which, 
if left, would infallibly bring on the canker), and rub the 
Compofition into the wound. If your grafts have produced 
ftroag leading fhoots, the tops of them fhould be pinched off 
with the finger and thumb ; but if they have not fliot ftrong, 

they 
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they (hould not be cut till the Spring, when they (hould be 
cut to three or four eyes, according to their ftrength, to make 
them produce horizontal fhoots, and form handfome heads. 
This grafting fhould always be performed in moift or cloudy 
weather. 

I have already, in the Chapter on Afple-trees, mentioned 
the advantages to be derived from ufing the Compofition 
indead of grafting-clay, and alfo given fome dire6tions for the 
fame. Rubbing a little of it into the incifioQ will efFeftually 
prevent the canker, and in applying it round the graft a 
much lefs quantity will be fufficient than of the clay ; as it 
need not be more than three inches round in grafting fmall 
ftcms or (hoots, and fo in proportion for thofe which arc 
larger. The Compofition will keep the cion moift, and will 
not crack and fall off in dry weather as clay does. The 
Compofition to be ufed in grafting (hould be of fuch a con- 
fidence as to work cafily with the hand, or a knife, or fmall 
trowel, rather fofter than grafting-clay generally is. Any 
perfon, who gives this method a fair trial, will find it to be a 
fure, neat, and expeditious way of grafting. 

Grafting, or budding, (hould be performed as near to the 
upper fide of a bud as poflible. The moft proper place for 
inferring the cion, or bud, is at the joint a little above the 
crofs (hoot. 

IiiQculatiofU or BuddiJig. 

This is commonly pra£tifed upon all forts of ftone^fruit in 
particular ; fuch as Peaches, Ne6larines, Cherries, Plums, &c. 
as alfo Oranges and Jafmines ; and is preferable to any fort 
of grafting for moft kinds of fruit. The method of per- 
forming it is as follows ; you muft be provided with a (harp 

pen- 
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pen-knife, or what is commonly called a budding-knife, 
having a flat haft (the ufe of which is, to raife the bark of the 
ftock to admit the bud), and fome found bafs mat, which 
fhould be foaked in water, to increafe its ftrength, and make 
it more pliable ; then, having taken off cuttings from the . 
trees that you would propagate, you fhould choofe a fmooth 
part of the ftock, about five or fix inches above the furface of 
the ground, if defigned for dwarfs, and for haif-ftandards at 
three feet ; but, for ftandards, they fhould be budded fix or 
more feet above the ground ; then with your knife make an 
horizontal cut acrofs the rind of the ftock, and from the 
middle of that cut make a flit downwards about two inches in 
length ; fo that it may be in the form of a T : but you muft 
be careful not to cut too deep, left you wound the ftock : 
then, having cut oflF the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot- 
ftalk remaining, you fhould make a crofs cut about half an 
inch below the eye, and with your knife flit off the bud with^ 
part of the wood to it, in form of an efcutcheon^ this done, 
you muft with your knife pull off that part of the wood which 
was taken with the bud, obferving whether the eye of the 
bud be left to it or not (for all thofe buds which lofe their 
eyes in ftripping fhould be thrown away, being good for no- 
thing) ; tlien having gently raifed the bark of the ftock where 
the crofs incifion was made, with the flat haft or handle of your 
knife clear of the wood, you fhould thruft the bud therein, 
obferving to place it fmooth between the rind and the wood 
of the ftock, cutting off any part of the rind belonging to 
the bud which may be too long for the flit made in the ftock ; 
and, having thus exaflly fitted the bud to the ftock, you mufl 
tie them clofely round with bafs mat, beginning at the under 
part of the flit, and fo proceed to the top ; taking care that 

you 
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you do not bind round the eye of the bud, which lliould be 
left open. 

When your buds have been inoculated three weeks or a 
month, }0'J will fee which of them have taken ; thofc which 
appear fhrivclcd and black are dead ; but thofe which remain 
frefli and plump, you may be fure are joined ; and at this 
time you (hould loofen the bandage, which, if not done in 
time, will pinch the (lock, and greatly injure, if not deftroy, 
the bud. 

In the March following you muft cut off the (lock about 
three inches above the bud ; floping it, that the wet may pafs 
off, and not enter the ftock : to this part of the (lock left 
above the bud, it is very proper to faftcn the Ihoot which 
proceeds from the bud, and which would be in danger of 
being blown out, if not prevented ; but this muft continue no 
longer than one year, after which it muft be cut ofFclofe 
above the bud, that the ftock may be covered thereby. 

The time for inoculating is, from the middle of June until 
the middle of Auguft, according to the forwardnefs of the 
feafon, and the particular forts of trees to be propagated ; 
but the time may be eafily known, by trying the buds, whether 
they will come off well from the wood, or not. However, 
!( the moft general rule is, when you obferve the buds formed 

at the extremity of the fame year's ftioots, which is a fign of 
their having finiOied their Spring growth. 

The firft fort commonly inoculated is the Apricot, and the 
laft the Orange-tree, which (hould never be done until the 
middle of Auguft ; and in doing of this work, you iTiould 
always make choice of cloudy weather ; for if it be done in 
the middle of the day, in very hot weather, the (hoots will 
perfpire fo faft as to leave the buds deftitute of moifture ; nor 

(hould 
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fbould you take oflf the cuttings from the trees long before 
they are ufed ; but if you are obliged to fetch your cuttings 
from fome diftance^ as it often bappenSyCutofFthe leaves^ but 
let all the footftalks remain, then wrap the cuttings up in wet 
mofs and put them in a tin box (carrying them in a tin cafe 
with water being now difufed) to exclude the air; in this 
manner you may carry them to any reafonable diltance in 
good condition for inoculating. 

it is a very improper praflke of many perfons, to throw 
their cuttings into water ; for this fo faturates the buds 
with moiftare, that they have no attra&ive force left to im- 
bibe the fap of the flock ; for want of which they very often 
mifcanry. . 

But before I quit this futgeft, I beg leave to obferve, that, 
though it is the ordinary pra6lice to diyeft the bud of that 
part of the wood which was taken from the fhoot with it ; 
yet, in many forts of tender trees, it is bcft to prefervc a little 
wood to the bud, without which they often fail. The not 
obferving this has occafioned fome people to imagine, that . 
certain forts of trees are not to be propagated by inoculation ; 
whereas, if they had performed it in this method, they might 
have fucceeded, as X have feveral times experienced. 

The next thing necei&ry to be known by thofe who would 
praftife this art is, what trees will take and thrive, by being 
grafted, or inoculated, upon each other ; and here there have 
been no fure dire6lions given by any of the writers x>n this 
fubje6t ; for there will be found great miftakes in all their 
books, in relation to the matter ; but, as it would extend this 
article too far, if all the forts of trees were to be here enume^ 
rated which will take upon each other by grafting or bud- 
ding, I (hall only give fuch general diretStions as, if attended 

E E to. 
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to, will be fufficient fo to inftru£t pcrfons, as that they, may 
fucceed. 

All fuch trees as are of the fame genus, /. r. which agree in 
their flower and fruit, will take upon each other : for in- 
fiance, all the Nut-bearing trees may be fafely grafted on. 
each other, as may all the- Plum-bearing trccs^ under which, 
head I reckon not only the feveral forts of Plums, but alfo the. 
Almond, Peach, Ne£larine, Apricot, &c. which agree exadlly 
in their general characters, by which they are diftinguiibed 
from all other trees ; but, as many of thefe are very fubjeft to. 
emit targe quantities of gum from the parts of the trees which/ 
are deeply cut and wounded ; in the tender trees of this^ 
kind, viz. Peaches and Neftarincs, which are moft fubjeA to* 
this, it is found to be the fureft method to bud or inoculater 
thefe forts of fruits. 

All fuch trees as bear cones will do well upon each other^ 
though they may differ in one being ever-green, and the other 
fhedding its leaves in Winter ; as is obfervable in the Cedar 
of Libanus, and the Larch- tree, which are found to fucceed; 
upon each other very well ; but thefe mufl be grafted by ap- 
proach ; for they abound with a great quantity of refin which' 
is apt to evaporate from- the graft if feparated from the tree, 
before it is joined with the flock, whereby they are often* 
deflroyed ;• as alfo the Laurel on the Cherry, or the Cherry on- 
the Laurel. All the mafl- bearing trees will alfo take upom 
each other, and thofe which have a tender fbft wood will do. 
well if grafted in the common way ; but thofe that are of a 
more firm contexture^ and are flow groAvers, fhould be grafted 
by approach. 

By flri6tly obferving this rule, we fhall feldom mifcarry,. 
provided the operatioa be rightly performed, and at a proper, 

feafon,. 
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-fcafon, unlefs the weather (hoold prove very bad, as it feme- 
times happens, whereby whole quarters of fruit*trees mifcarry ; 
and it is by this method that many kinds of exotic tr^es^ arc 
not only propagated, but «lfo rendered hardy enough to 
endure the cold of our climate in the open air; for, being 
grafted upon flocks of the fame fort which are hardy, the 
grafts are rendered more capable of enduring the cold, as 
hath been experienced by moft of our valuable fruits now in 
England, which were formerly tranfplanted hither from 
more foutherly climates, and were at firft too impatient of 
cur cold to fucceed well abroad ; but have been, by budding 
or grafting upon more hardy trees^ rendered capable of re- 
fitting our fevereft cold. 

Thefe different graftings feem to have been greatly in ufe 
among the Antients, though they were certainly miftaken in 
the feveral forts of fruits which they mention as having 
fucceeded upon each other ; as the Fig upon the Mulberry, 
the Plum upon the Chefnut, with many others of the like 
kind ; moft ' of which have been tried by Mr. Miller, and 
found not to fucceed ; therefore what has been advanced on 
this head by the Antients is not founded on experience ; or^ 
at Icaft, they did not mean the fame plants which at prefent 
are called by thofe names ; though I cannot help thinking 
that we are apt to pay too much deference to the writings of 
the Antients, in fuppofmg them feldom to be miftaken, or to 
aflert a falfehood ; whereas, if their w^orks are carefully 
examined, it will be found, that they have often copied from 
each other's writings without making experiments to prov« 
the truth of their affertions ; and it is well known, that the 
ranging of plants before Caefalpinus's time (which is about 
2ob years fmce) was, by their outward appearance, or from 
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the fuppofed virtaea of them, a method that is now juftly 
ploded ; and it has been, obferved, from many repeated trials,, 
that, however plants mjay referable each other in the fhap^ 
and make of their leaves, manner of ihootiiig^ &c. unlefs. 
they agree in their fruit, and their other diflin6iive cha*- 
rafters, they will not grow upon eadi othery though pec* 
formed with ever fo much art. 



Obfsrvations on Budding Pear^Trees on Wallsi 

When the Pear-trees which are grafted in the Spring hare 
not taken, I would advife te cut them off, a little below the: 
^raft, at a joint or bud. The tree will then throw out a 
great number of healthy (hoots: rub thefe all off, except fa 
many as will be fufficient to* fill the wall ; nailing thoie up, to 
prevent the wind from breaking them* 

About the latter end of July the (boots will be fit to bud, 
which (hould be done about that time* I would recommend 
leaving a little of the wood on the infide of the bud when, 
inferted into the (lock, rubbings in the Compofition, and 
tying on tibe bafs as before* 

Laft Spring I grafted fome Summer Bonchretiens with the 
Bergamot de Palque (or Eafter Bergamot), and Pear d' Auch,. 
moft of which failed; 1 then cut them off below the grafts, 
and in July following they had produced (hoots from five tq. 
fix feet long, which I budded in the latter end of that month, 
with^the' beforementioned forts, wiiich all took. About the 
beginning of September I oidered a man to (lacken the baffes ; 
which having left too l<>ofej the barks began to feparatc. I 
then made him tighten them, letting them, remain till the; 

following 
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following Spring. About tlic beginning of April, when I faw 
the buds begin to ihoot, I cut the (hoots near to the buds^. 
but finding many where the bark had not united, and fome of 
the eyes apparently dead, I took a fharp pen-knife and cut 
out all the decayed bark, rubbing in the Compofition, in the 
liquid ftate, till the hollow parts were filled up; I then 
fmoothed it off, with the finger, even with the bark of the 
ftock. I alfo rubbed fome of the Compofition over thofe eyes 
that were in the worft ftate, being quite black ; but with very 
little hope of recovery^ To my great aftoniftiment, many of 
thofe which feemed perfeftly dead» re<:overed, and by thd 
middle of July had (hoots from five to fix feet long (many 
ef the (hoota which took well have fruit buds formed for next 
year), and covered a fpace of wall larger than a young tree 
would have done in eight years ; all the cavities wher€ I cut 
out the dead bark, and applied the Compofition, were, in the 
Gourfe of the Summer^ filled up with found wood, and. tiic 
bark betweea the flocks and grafts perfedtiy united. 

Three years ago I budded on fome Brown Beurres and 
Crafanes with Pear d*Auch, one of which now covers a wall 
fixteen feet high, and fifteen feet long, and has more fruit on. 
it this year than a maiden tree would have produced twenty 
years after planting. 

I never recommend budding or grafting of old trees, 
except when you have bad forts, or more of any fort than you 
want for a fupply : in that cafe, I would recommend to bud 
or graft with Pear d* Auch, Colmars, and Winter Bonchretiens, 
which keep much longer than Beurres, Crafanes, &c. 

It will be neceflary to give fome diredlions for ftandards that 
have been grafted in the Spring, and have miffed. In fuch 
cafe, they lhould.be cut below the graft, as direfted for wall- 
trees ; 
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trees ; and when fo treated, they will throw out a great number 
of flioots, which (hould by no means be too foon thinned, as in 
that cafe they will be liable to be broken by the wind. You 
may begin to take off the weakeft ihoots about the latter end 
of May, or beginning of June. About the middle of the 
latter month, they will have acquired confiderable ftrength ; 
you may then thin them ; leaving as many llrong regular 
Ihoots, and of thofe iieareft the top of the Item, as will form 
a handfome head. If the ftcm be very ftrong, it will be 
nece/Tary, perhaps, to leav^ more than you Intend to bud, on 
purpofe to receive the fap, which will flow in great .abun* 
dance from a large trunk, and, without this precaution^ 
would be apt to burft the ihoots, if there .be not a fufficient 
number to receive it. I have often iecn fhoots as large as my 
arm burft by a fu per abundance of fap. When that is likely 
to happen, the beft thing you can do is, to fcarify the (hoot^ 
and rub a little of the Compofition into the wound. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



OF A GARDEN^ 

Its Situation, Size, Soilj and Form — Of Watering, Draining, STc.-^ 

Of the Melon-ground. 

A. GARDEN, if poffible, fhould be on a gentle declivity- 
towards the South, a little inclining to the Eaft. to receive the 
benefit of the morning fun. If it be fituated inr a bottom j the 
wind will have the lefs efFe6l upon it ; but then- damps and 
fogs will be very prejudicial to the fruit and other crops : 
and if fituated too high, although it will in a great meafure 
be free from damps and fogs,. it will be expofed to the fury of 
the winds, to the great hurt of the trees, by breaking their 
branches and blowing down the bloflbms and fruit. A garden 
fliouldbe well fhelteted from the North and Eaft, to prevent 
the blighting winds from affecting the trees ; and alfo front 
the* Wefterly winds, which are very hurtful to gardens in the 
Spring or Summer months. If a garden be not naturally 
iheltercd with gentle rifing hills, which are the beft (helter of 

any. 
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any, plantations of fbrcft-trecs made at proper diftances, fo 
as not to (hade it, will be found the beft fubftitutc. At the 
fame time, there ought to be a free admittance for the fun and 
air. On that account, a place furrounded by woods is a very 
improper fituaticn for a garden or orchard, as a foul ftagnant 
air is very unfavourable to vegetation ; and it is alfo obferved, 
that blights are much more frequent in fuch fituations, than in 
thofe that are more open and expofed* 

I have recommended the pra6tice of intermixing fruit-trees 
in fhrubberies and plantations of this kind to feveral gentle- 
men, who have adopted it with fuccefs. While the ffuit- 
trees are in flower, they are a great ornament to the fhrub- 
beries ; and in Summer and Autumn the different colours of 
the fruit have a beautiful appearance. Add to this the ad- 
vantage of a plentiful fupply of fruit for the table, and for 
making Cider and Perry ; and if fome Cherries are inter- 
fperfed among them, they will be food for birds, and be the 
means of preventing them from deftroying your finer fruit in 
the orchard or garden. 

About fix years ago, my worthy friend Walter Urquhart, efq* 
of Warley Park, near Waltham Abbey, planted a clump of 
fruit and foreft trees, with flowering flirubs in front, next the 
houfe, to fcreen his garden, which was fo injodicioufly fituated 
as to prefcnt the walls to view from the houfe, and from 
almoft every part of his beautiful park. The fruit-trees made 
choice of for this purpofe were large ones of various kinds, 
which had been headed down, and were then full of fruit- 
buds. Thefe trees were planted at a proper diftance from 
the garden, fo as not to (hade the walls, and the foreft-trees 
interfperfed among them, according to the height that they 
would attain when full grown. 

Mr. 
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Mr* Urquhart has continued to take up fome of the foreft* 
trees from time to time, as the fruit-trees fpread their 
branches and require more room. Thus, the clump has be* 
come a nurfery for foreft-trees ; a great deal of money i$ 
faved which would otherwife have been expended in the pur- 
chaCe and carriage of plants ; and from it he has made fome 
very fine new plantations. The fruit-trees ma|ce a handfome 
orchard, and at the fame time cover the walls of the garden^ 

When the fituation will not admit of fuch plantations, I 
would advife planting fome crofs rows of fruit-trees in the 
garden, at the diftance of forty or feventy yards from each 
other, more or lefs according to the fize of the garden. In 
long rows, one jr ow of trees will be fufficient on each fide of 
the walk j but in the (horter crofs rows, there fhould be two 
jr0\rs on each fide. The trees fhould not be planted oppofite 
to each other, but alternately ; fo as that thofc of one row 
may be oppofite to the open fpaces of the other. Trees 
planted in this manner will have a goad effe£t, and will alfo 
ferve to break the force of high winds, and prevent a great 
deal of damage which might otherwife be done to the reft of 
the trees throughout the garden. Thofe which I would 
recommend for the above purpofe are dwarfs, with ftems 
about two feet high, which cai) eafily be obtained by cutting 
off the lower branches. 

In laying out a new garden, another very eflential point is, to 
make choice of a good foil. It (hould be two or three feet 
(Jeep ; but if deeper the better ; of a mellow pliable nature, 
^nd of a moderately dry quality ; ^nd if the ground (hould 
have an uneven furface, I would by no means attempt to 
kvej jt ; fpr by that unevennefs, and any little difference there 

F F may 
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may be in the quality, you will have a greater variety of foil 
adapted to different crops. The heft foil for a garden is, a 
rich mellow loam ; and the worft, a ftifF heavy clay. A light 
fand is alfo a very unfit foil for a garden. 

Sea-coal aflies, or the cleaning of ftreets and ditches, will 
be found very proper to mix with a ftrong foil ; and if the 
ground (hould be cold, a large quantity of coal afhes, fea 
fand, or rotten vegetables, (hould be laid upon it, ^ order to 
meliorate and loofen the foil, and render it eafy to work. 

Lime rubbifli, or light fandy earth from fields and com- 
mons, will alfo be found of great fervice to ftifF clayey 
ground. 

If the foil be light and warm, rotten neat's dung is the beft 
dreffing that you can give it. If horfe-dung be ever ufed, it 
muft be completely rotted, otherwife it will burn up the crop 
the firft hot weather. 

With regard to the form of a garden, there are various 
opinions, and it fometimes depends on the fituation ; but 
where you are at perfeft liberty 1 would prefer a fquare or 
oblong. As to the fize, it may be from one acre to fix or 
eight within the wall, according to the demand for vegetables 
in the family. It fhould be walled round with a brick wall 
from ten to twelve feet high : but, if there be plenty of 
walling, which there may be when you are not ftinted with 
refpect to ground, I would prefer walls ten feet high, to 
thofe that are higher, and I am convinced they will be found 
more convenient. The garden fhould be furrounded with a 
border, or flip, from forty to fixty feet wide or more, if the 
ground can be fpared ; and this again inclofed with an oak 
paling from fix to eight feet high, with a chevaWe- 

frife 
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frife * at top, to prevent people's getting over : it will alfo 
ftrengthen the paling. 

By making flips on the outfide of the garden wall, you will 
have plenty of ground for Goofeberries, Currants, Straw- 
berries, &c. You may allot that part of the flips which lies 
neareft to the ftables (if well flieltered, and expofed to the 
fun,) for Melon and Cucumber.beds ; and you can plant both 
fides of the garden- wall, which will give a great addition to 
the quantity of wall fruit. 

If the foil of the new garden be ft:rong, it fliould be plowed 
or dug three or four times before you plant any thing in it ; 
and if it be thrown up in ridges during the Winder, it will be 
of great fervice, as the froft will meliorate and loofen its 
parts. 

Gardens, if poflible, (hould lie near a river, or brook, that 
they n^y be well fupplied with water. From thefe, if the 
garden does not lie too high, the water may be condu6led to 
it by drains, or, which is much better, by pipes, taking care to 
lay them low enough to receive the water in the driefl; feafon, 
which is the time when it will be mofl: wanted. 

If there be no running water near the garden, and if the 
latter^ies on a declivity near a public road, I would advife 

* A very good chcval-de»frifc may be con£lru€led as follows : take a piece of wood of ^ 
convenient length, about four inches broad, and one inch and a quarter tliick, and plane 
the upper edge into the iliape of the roof of a houfe of a low pitch -, then draw a line on 
each fide from end to end, about an inch and a quarter below the upper edge, and through 
thefe lines drive twelve-penny nails about four inches diflant from each oth^, fo as to 
come out near the upper edge on the oppodte fide. Each nail ihould be oppofite the 
middle of the fpace between two nails on the other fide. The nail heads ihould be funk 
in the wood, and finall firips nailed over them : then drive in tenter-liooks between the 
nail points^ and nail the whole firmly on the ootlide of the top of the paling. In tliis 
manner proceed till you have finiflied the whole of the fence. 

# 
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to make a hollow drain, or a cut, from the moft convenient 
part of the road to receive the water that waflies the road in 
rainy weather, and convey it to a large ciftern, or tank, in 
the upper part of the garden ; this, if the road be mended 
with lime-ftone or chalk, will prove an excellent manure. 
The water from the ciftern, or from the river, may be con- 
duced to the different quarters by means of pipes, which 
having cocks at proper places, the water may be turned upon 
the different quarters of the garden at pleafure. Or the 
water may be conveyed in proper channels, and turned on 
the quarters in the fame manner as in watering meadows. 

Thefe pipfes, channels, &c. will be a confiderable expencc 
at firft ; but they will foon repay it by faving a great deal of 
time, which would otherwife be fpent in pumping and 
carrying water. The moft convenient time for turning the 
w^ater on, is, in general, during the night; and in dry 
weather it would then be of the moft eflential fervice. 

If the fituation be fuch that you are obliged to pump the 
water from deep wells, there ftiould be a large refervoir, in 
which it ftiould be expofed to the fun and air for fome days 
before it is ufed : it may then be turned on as above. 

If the ground be wet and fpewy, it will be proper to make 
a bafm in the moft convenient place, to receive the water that 
comes from the drains, and to colle6t the rain that falls on 
the walks. 

In laying out the quarters, you muft be guided in great 
meafurc by the form and fize of the garden ; but do not lay 
them out too fmall, as in that cafe a great part of the ground 
will be taken up with walks. The beft figure is a fquare or 
oblong, when the garden is of that form ; but if not, they 

may 
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may be laid out in any other figure that is thought to be moft 
convenient. 

The middle walks (hould be about feven feet, which is 
wide enough to admit a cart ; and the others about three or 
four feet broad ; with a border on each fide, five or fix feet 
wide^ at leaft, between the walk and the fruit-trees. Walks 
in kitchen-gardens are generally gravelled, and but feldom 
laid with turf, as the frequent wheeling and treading foon 
deftroys the grafs and renders them very unfightly : but a 
binding fand makes good walks and they are eafily kept ; for 
when mofs or weeds begin to grow, they may be cleaned with 
a horfe-hoe, or fcufFeled over with a Dutch-hoe, in dry weather^ 
and raked a day or two after, by which they will be made 
always to look neat and clean. I, however, give the preference 
to fea-coal afhes, which in my opinion make the bed walks - 
for a kitchen-garden, and they are eafier kept than any other, 
being firm and dry, and cleaner to walk on than fand, efpe-^ 
cially after froft. 

The bottoms of the walks ftiould be filled up with brick . 
rubbifh, chippings of ftones, or gravel and ftones; thofe 
raked off the quarters will do very well, and by ufing them » 
you will fave carriage. 

If the foil be ftiff and wet, or fubjeft to detain the moifture, ^ 

there mud be under-ground drains made to carry off the^ 
water. In this cafe, let 4he main drain be made under the 
walk, to receive and carry off the water from thofe under the 
quarters. Draining, when the foil is wet, is abfolntely . 

neceflary, otherwife the trees will never produce good well- / 

flavoured fruit, and your kitchen plants will be much injured : 
the drains alfo under the walks will keep them dry and firm, 
and make them fit for carting and wheeling on in wet weather. 

The 
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The borders under the walls, in the Infi 
ten to twenty feet wide, according to the 
to give full liberty to the roots of the trees 
fhould be a foot path about two feet and a 
for the greater convenience of nailing the l 
fruit, &c. This walk fhould be from twc 
half wide (to admit a barrow, or barrow e 
the trees), and covered with fand, or, whi 
afhes*, about two or three inches thick 
gravel or rubbiih below. On thefe bord 
early or late crops, according to the afpedl 
plant any deep-rooting plants, fuch as 
peas, &c. (except early frame peas), whi 
hurtful to the trees. 

The reafons for allotting part of the oi 
ftable for hot-beds for raifing Melons an 
firft, becaufe there will be no litter to carry- 
to dirty the walks ; fecondly, the beds wil 
the garden ; and laftly, the convenience of 
by which a great deal of time will be fa' 
wheeling. 

It will be necelTary, efpecially in expofe* 
clofe the Melon-ground with either a wall oi 
eight feet high. It was formerly a practice 
grounds with reed fences ; but, although 
warm, and eafily removed from one place 
made in feparate panels), they are ver 
vermin. 

• Slugs avoid coal afli walks, efpecially when new-laid and 
fore, may be of fervice, as ll.ey will, id fome degree, obftrui 
foails from one qvarter to another. 
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Melons are beft worked in brick pits, coped with ftone or 
oak, about twelve feet wide and two and a half deep : the 
length Ihould be according to the number of frames that you 
work. The fize of the lights, for early Melons, Ihould be 
five feet long, and three broad ; but for others they will re- 
quire to be fix feet long, and four broad. 'The former fhould 
be four and the latter three light boxes. For the pits, a nine* 
inch wall will be fufBcient ; and if they are intended for a 
wood coping, the bricklayer muft build in fome pieces of 
timber to faften it to : but where ftone can be had at a rea- 
fonable rate, I would give it the preference, as wood rots 
very foon. 

There fhould be a walk between the ridges, about fix or 
feven feet broad, fufScient to admit a cart to carry dung, 
which will be much more expeditious than wheeling. The 
walk (hould be made up as high as the coping, and floping 
gently towards each end ; the bottom fhould be filled up and 
covered as before directed : this will be eafily kept clean ; fo 
that, after your linings are made up, it may be kept as neat 
as if it were in a plcafure- ground. 

It will be necefTary to make a loofc drain along the middle 
of the bottom of the pit, to convey away any wet, and the 
oozing from the dung, to a cittern, or tank, made on purpofc 
to receive it. This moifture, which is the ftrength of the 
dung, may be ufed for watering Cabbage-plants, Cauli- 
flowers, &c. or it may be thrown on the ground for manure. 
I have experienced it to be much better than dung. 

When a garden is planted and finifhed, it will be found 
very convenient to have a plan of it, with the name of each 
tree inferted in its proper place. This 1 had done when the 

new 
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new flips were laid out in Kenfington-gardens about tea or 
eleven years ago, and have found it of great fervice. 

Walls of Kitchen-gardens ftioald be from ten to fourteen feet 
high ; the foundation fhould be two bricics or two bricks and 
a half thick ; the offset Ihould not be above one courfe higher 
than the level of the border ; and the wall ihould then fet off a 
brick. and a half thick, ]f the walls are long, it will be 
necefTary to strengthen them with piers from forty to fixty 
feet apart i and thefe piers Ihould not project above half a 
brick beyond the wall. I do not approve of fixed copings, 
efpecially when they project fo far as they are generally 
made to do ; I would rather advife to have a moveable 
wooden coping, fixed on with iron hooks fastened to pieces 
of wood built into the top of the wall : thefe copings would 
alfo be found very convenient to fallen the nettings, &c. to 
in Spring, for iheltering the fruit-trees. If, however, any 
ihould prefer fixed copings, they ihould not proje£i: above 
an inch on each fide of the wall ; this fmall proje6tion will 
be fufficient to preferve the wall, and will not prevent the 
dew and rain from falling on the upper parts of the trees, 
which is of great fervice to them. Some copings are made 
of bricks convex on the upper fide : but I have lately {ccn 
a very good coping at Alhtcd-Park, near Epfora : it is made 
of a fort of Welch ilate, to be had, of different fizes, at 
Mr. Samuel Wyatt's flate-yard, Chriftchurch, near Black- 
friar's Bridge. This is pnade to projea about one inch, 
and anfwers exceedingly well. Flat copings iljould have 
a Utile flope to\trards the North or Eaft, according to the 
afpe6l of the wall ; this will carry the wet from the South 
and Weit fides, wliich otherwiie would be apt to injure the 

early 
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early bloflbms and fruit on the South and Weft walls in cold 
nights. 

When bricks can be had, I would advife never to build 
garden walls of ftonc ; as it is by no means fo favourable to 
the ripening of fruit as brick. When a kitchen- garden 
contains four acres, or upwards, it may be interfered by two 
or more crofs-walls, which will greatly aijgment the quantity 
of fruit, and alfo keep^ the garden warm and fhelter it greatly 
fcom high winds.. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE ORCHARD. 



Its Size, Situation, and Soil — Choice of Trees, prepating th 
Ground, Planting, SCc, — An annual WaJIi for Trees. 

V/RCHARDS are appropriated to the growth of ftandard 
fruit-trees only, where a large fupply of fruit is wanted ; and 
generally confift of Apple-trees, Pear-trees, Plum-trees, and 
Cherry-trees ; but a complete orchard (hould have, befides, 
Quinces, Medlars, Mulberries, Service-trees, Filberts, Spanifli 
Nuts, and Barberries ; as alfo Walnuts and Chefnuts ; the two 
latter of which are well adapted for Sheltering the others from 
high winds, and (hould therefore be planted in the boundaries 
of the orchard, a little clofer than ordinary, for that purpofe. In 
choofmg your trees, too much care cannot be taken to admit 
of none but fuch as have good roots, fair clean ftems, and 
proper heads. In fele£ling your Pears and Apples, efpecially 
the latter, be careful to procure a proper affortment for the 
fupply of your table during the whole year : a very few of 

the 
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tBe Summer forts will fuffice ; more of the Autumn^ and ftill 
more of the Winter vi\\i be required ; as upoa this laft you muft 
chiefly dcpendfor fupply from^the month of January to July- 
See tlie Method of preferving Fruity in Chapter XXV. 

In cyder- making counties, fuch as Hereford, Worcefter, 
Gloucefter, Somerfet, and Devon, they have large orchards of 
Apples ; and in fome counties, (Kent in particular) these 
are orchards wholly of cherries. In^ general orchards, how- 
ever, there ought to be a. much larger proportion of Apples^ 
than of any other fruit. Orchards, in proper fituations, are 
very profitable ; befide, the trees have a delightful appearance 
when in bloflbm, and alfawhen the fruit is ripe. 

What has been faid refpefting the fituation and foil of a 
garden is alfo applicable to an orchard* The fituation of an^ 
orchard fliould be rather elevated than low ; on a gentle 
declivity ; and open to the South and South Eaft; to give free 
admiffion tathe air and rays of the fun (to dry up the damps 
and difperfe the fogs), which will render the trees healthy-^ 
and give a fine flavour to the fruit. An orchard Ihoutd alfo 
be well Iheltered from the Eaft, North, and Wefterly winds, 
by plantations, if not naturally fheltered by rifing grounds. 
Thefe plantations of foreft- trees Ihould neither be too large 
nor too near the orchard ; as they would in that cafe prevent 
a free circulation of the air, which would prove injurious to 
the, fruit-trees. Rut, if the ground will not admit of fuch 
plantations, I would advife planting crofs rows of fruit- trees,, 
as diredled for gardens^ I would alfo recommend planting 
fome of the largeft growing trees ncareft the outfides expofed 
to thofe winds ; two or three rows of which ftiould be planted^ 
clofer than ordinary, which would greatly fhelter thofe in the 

G G 2 interior. 
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interior parts of the orchard. Walnut and Chefnut trees, as 
has been ahcady obferved, are well adapted for this pupofe. 

As to lae fize of an orchard, it may be from one to twenty 
acrcs^ or iTicrc, according to the quantity of fruit wanted, or 
the qrantlty of ground that you may have fit for the purpofe. 

That foil which produces good crops of corn, grafs, or 
garden vegetables, will alio do for an orchard ; but a loamy 
ff il is to be preferred ; though any of a good quality, not too 
light or dry, nor wet, heavy, or ftubborn, but of a moderately 
foft and pliant nature, will be found to anfwer the end. 
Shingly and gravelly foils difagree very much with fruit-trees, 
tinlefs there be loam intermixed*. They will fucceed much 
better on a chalk bottom. On fuch a foil, 1 have feen roots 
twelve feet deep, and trees thrive well. If the bottom be clay, 
the roots ftiould be cut-in once in four years, to prevent them 
from penetrating the clay, which would greatly injure the 
trees. The foil (liould be from two to three feet deep ; be- 
fore planting the trees, it fhould be trenched two fpits deep, 
,and ten feet broad where the rows are to be planted, and a 
fpit below loofened, unle{s it be clay, which fhould be trodden 
^own. If it be pafture ground, it fhould be ploughed, and well 
fummer-fallowed, till the grafs be killed, otherwife when it is 
laid in the bottom in trenching, which it generally is, it will 
be very apt to breed grubs, which will do much mifchief. 

* Where no better is to be had, the holes fliould be dug at leaft three feet decp^ aud 
'billed up with good mould ; if mixed up with rotten dung, rotten leaves, ox other 
manure, the trees will in time amply repay the expence : the dung ufed for this purpofe 
ftiould be that from the Melon and Cucumber beds, mixed with the mould from the 
fame, when the beds are broken up in Autumn, or Winter; it fhould be laid up in 
heaps, and continue fo for one year at leaft , but fliould be frequently turned and have 



fome good frefli mould mixed with it. 
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Some only dig holes large enough to receive the roots, 
efpecially in grafs ground which is to be continued fo. 
Others prepare the ground by deep ploughing, if the orchard 
is to be of great extent. The fward, if pafture, fhould be 
ploughed-in fome time in Spring : give it a good fummer* 
fallow, ploughing it two or three times, which will rot the turf. 
A fortnight or three weeks before planting, give the ground a 
good deep ploughing to prepare it for the reception of the 
trees. The beft time for planting on a dry foil is in 
06lober ; but, if wet, the latter end of February, or the 
month of March, will be a fitter feafon. 

In planting, endeavour to fuit the trees as well as poflible to 
the foil, and to plant them at proper diftances from each 
other ; which may be from forty to eighty feet, according to 
the fize of the trees when full-grown* Fruit-trees, as has 
already been obfcrved, when planted too thick, are very liable 
to blights, and to be covered with mofs, which robs the tree 
of a great part of its nouriftiment, befidcs fpoiling the flavour 
of the fruit. Procure your trees from a foil nearly fimilar to, 
or rather worfe than that where you intend to plant them ; for 
trees tranfplanted from a rich foil to a poorer never thrive well, 
but if from a poor to a richer foil, they will generally fucceed^ 

If trees are planted in the quincunx order, and at the dif- 
tance of eighty feet, the ground between the rows may be 
ploughed and fown with Wheat, Turnips, &c. or planted 
with Potatoes. Plowing or digging the ground, provided it be 
not done fo deep as to hurt the roots, by admitting the fun 
and rain to meliorate the ground, will keep the trees in a 
healthy fiourifhing ftate. It will be neccffary to fupport the 
young trees by tying them to flakes until they are well rooted, 
to prevent their being loofencd or blown down by the wind% 

The 
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The Spring after planting, if it prove dry, dig up feme turf^ 
and lay it round the ftcm of the young trces-with the graffy fide 
downwards ; this will keep the ground moift, and fave a deal 
of watering : if the trees have taken well, this need not bs 
repeated, as they will be out of danger the firft year. The 
turf Ihould be laid as far as you think the roots of the trees 
extend ; and when it is rotted, it Ihould be dug in, which 
will be of great fervice to tliem. 

Trees that are of very different fizes when full grown fhould. 
not be planted promifcuoufly ; but, if the foil be properly 
adapted, plant the larger in the back part or higher ground* 
or a.t the North ends of the rows, if they run nearly North 
and South, and the others in fucceflion according to their 
fize. Fruit-trees planted in this manner will have a fine cfFe6t 
when grown up ; but if they are planted promifcuoufly, 
they wiU not appear fo agreeable to the eye ; and, befides, 
the fmaller trees will be fliaded by the larger, which will 
injure them, and fpoil the flavour of the fruit. 

Orchards fhould be dunged once in two or three years* 
The Items of trees in thofe where cattle feed fhould be high 
enough to prevent their eating the lower branches.; and 
fenced in fuch a manner as to prevent their being barked, or 
injured, by the cattle rubbing againfl them, particularly when: 
young ; which may be done by triangles of wood, or the trees . 
may be bufhed with thorns, &c. The trees are to be pruned; 
and managed as already direfled for Apples, Pears, Plums^, 
&c. &c. 

If the foil be wet, it muft be drained, as already diredled 
for a garden. When the furface of the ground is wet, and 
has a little defcent, it may be formed into a kind of ridges,. 
by makiog a furrow, from one &ot to two deep, between 

every. 
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^cvcry two rows, floping the ground regularly on each fide, 
from a reafonable diftance to the bottom of the furrow* 
Thefe hollows will carry off the water, and render the furfacc 
dry and. healthy. If pafture, the turf may be firft pared off, 
and afterwards re-laid when the furrow, is made. 

In orchards, where cattle are not permitted to^o, I would 
prefer dwarf-trees to ftandards, taking care to proportion the 
diftance of the rows to the fize of the trees. But in orchards 
kept for pafture it will be neceflary to plant ftandards. 

Burning of rotten wood, weeds, potatoe haulm, wet 
ftraw, &c. on the windward fide of the trees when they are in 
bloflbm, will be found a good prefervative from blights, 
caterpillars, &c. 

I would recommend wafliing the trees annually, in the 
month of February or March, with the following mixture, 
which will deftroy the eggs of infe6ts, and prevent mofs from 
growing on the trunks and branches : it will alfo help to 
nourifti the tree, keeping the bark fine and healthy ; and will 
have the fame effe6t on it as a top dreffing has upon grafs 
land. 

Mix frefti cow-dung with urine and foap-fuds, and with 
this mixture wafti over the ftems and branches of the trees, as 
a whitewaftier would wafti the cieling or walls of a room ; 
taking care to cut off all the cankery parts, and to fcrape off 
all the mofs, before you lay the mixture on. In the courfe of 
the Spring or Summer, you will fee a fine new bark coming 
on. When the old bark is cankery, you muft pare it off with 
a draw-knife, or fuch a long knife as I have had made on 
purpofe, efpecially for wall-trees, where the draw-knife can- 
not be applied, next the wall. The knives and other tools 

for 
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for drefling decayed trees will be defcribed hereafter *. When 
you fee it neceflary to take all the outer bark off, you muiV 
cover theftem,&c. with the Compofition and powder, patting 
it gently down, as in the cafe when large limbs are cut off. 

If the above wa(h be repeated in Autumn, after tlie fall of 
the leaf, it will deftroy the eggs of a great many infe6ls that 
hatch in Autumn and Winter. This wafting will be found 
of great fervice to all kinds of fruit and foreft trees whatever. 

« Sec I'btc XIII. 
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OF GATHERING APPLES ANi> PEARS. 



■ . t p » 

TA^ 77»ie flnrf Manner of Gathering them ; and of the Manage'^ 
ment Df the Fruit-room'^Of Paciing Fruit for Carriage. 

^S Apples ihaken or beaten down with a pole never keep 
in Winter, they ought all to be ^ hand-picked by a perfon 
Itanding on ft^ps ipade on purpofe^ . 

The fi^s (hould be light,' foj^jcpaveoience of moving ^om 
ont place to another ; and fp. contrived, that the ladder may 
be difengaged from the ba^ ^at plcafuriq ; ^hich m^y ealily 
be done if they are f ^l^en/ed ^tqgedier by a bolt at top. There 
ibould be'a.brpad ftep at top tp (^nd oni with room for tho 
bafket which is to hold thp fr^it, When you begin to gathec 
the .fruit, you 0iould be.pfcrvided with.ha^d-balk!Bl;s,Qf difFe-? 
rent fizes, and alfo .wilh, larg^ b^lkf^s,- pr; hampers, axjd,whc^- 
barrows* You muftjlayipiXiJe. ftuyt-grafs mowings, perfe<aiy 

and keep ;n. a ihed. or any other dry place till wanted) at tl;c 
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bottoms of the large bafkets and hampers, to prevent tiie- 
fruit from being bruifed. 

Obferve attentively when the Apples and Pears are ripe ; 
and do not pick them always at the fame regular time of the 
year, as is the pra6lice with many. A dry feafon will forward 
the ripening of fruit, and a wet one retard it ; fo that there 
will fometimes be ^ m^nth- or £ve<wieel{£ difference in the 
proper time of gathering. The method that I have praAifed 
is, to obferve when the fruit begins to fall (I do not mean 
what we call wind-^lls, or the falling of fuch as are infefted 
with the caterpillar, &c.), but found fruit; 1 then put my 
hand under it ; aad, if it Games oif without any force being 
ufed, I take it for granted that the fruit is perfe^ly ripe ; 
unlefs the tree be fickly, which is eafily known by the leaves 
or fruit being ftiriveled. If the fdrftgbing obfervations are 
attended to, the fruit "will keep well, and be plump ; and not 
fhriyeled, as is the cafe with all fruit that is gathered before 
i« is t-i^e, * ' ' ■ 

" Tha pferfoti on: the fte^ IhouW pick the fruit caMfiilly, «nd 
lay it gently into the bafket on the top of the fteps ; for if it 
hi in the leaft btaifed it will nM keep. For the fame reafon, 
great care maft be taken in emptying the fruit out of the 
hand-balkets, when- ftill, into the large bafkets or hampers. 
If mcn-e thsncme large b^flcet bb "wheeled at once, which may 
generally be done, the lowtr onbs muft not be fo full as to let 
the botCoin of the upper one touch rfie fruit': it will alfo be 
iieceffary to put fome of thefoft dfy grafs between thcb&ikets, 
and alfo x>rtr the fruit in the ■upper battcet. 

When the fruit begies tofsAX «tf icfclf, cover the ground 

tinder the tree with fome k^'the 0\<irt gr^s mowings^ or, if 

that cannot 'Bfe procured> with feme peafe-haulm, or oat or 
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Parley ftraw, quite dry:: this wiU prcfervc the fruit .fiHMn 
t>niifing when it drops: the frmt iwhicfatbus falls ^fititif 
fhould be laid up feparate irom^ and ufed before t|t»t which 
Is hand«picked, accwdii^g to tfas &afhn lix whi^h tkfiy arj^ilt 
to be fent to lable. Should any he bruifed by laUing qh Qoe 
another^ they ihould be thrown afide, as only fit for bakingt 
or to be given to the jiigs- ' 

When ail the frait is gatherad. in, rake off the ihdvt 
grafs, ^c. and throw ifiipotp'rat, xx itiixiit M^ith d^iig, or 
leaves erf trees; for if it jremaid on ffae^grbun^- during the 
Winter it will harbour Hugs* ^^ 

When the bolt of i:he (leps is taben out, tnd thei«dder and 
bac4c part fepafated, the ladd^ will thai ;b^ fit ito ufe iii 
gathering fruit off wall itepsji only it wiU rbe fassf:e%fy to 
fcrew on fehe'upper part of it two pieces of iron« or Hjtil tw<> 
pieces of afh oroak, about fix or .eight,inch<» long, ^' k^/sip it 
far enough from the wall to prevent ihettwrt from fuftaining 
any damage in the bark or branches ; which: would infallibly 
bring on the canker. 

When the fruit ist^arried to tibe frnit-j:x>din> I'ay.lbme'of the 
dry flvort grafson the iloor in the area )t>fjthecoom ; then t^k^ 
the fruit gently out of the baficels^ aod.ldy it in hefips on the) 
top of the grafs, keeping^ach ioct in a feparatef h^p^ the 
heaps may be from two ko three feet high, or according to 
the quantity of fruit that you have.' When' the heaps are 
completed^ cover the tops at. lead two inches thick witl^ 
ihort grafs, in order to fweat them. Let them lie a foi^tnightai 
then open the heaps and turn them over, wiping each Apple 
or Pear with a dry woollen clotb> which ihould be frequently, 
dried during the procefs^ obferving now tx> lay in the middle 
the fruit which before was at the top. Let the heaps no\7 
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remain eight or ten days^ covered as before ; by that tiibe 
they will have thrown out the watery crudities which they 
may have imbibed during a wet feafon ; then uncover the 
heaps, and wipe the fruit carefoHy one by one, as before, 
picking out every one that is* injured, or has the ieaft fpoC, as 
runfit for keeping. 

Fruit fhould be gathered, if poflibie, in dry weather, aad 
when the dew is exhaled' from off the trees ; and remember 
never to- gather in the evenmg^ after the dew begins to falL 
' During t^e time that the fruit is fwtating, the windows 
fhould be left open, except in wet and: foggy weather^ to adr 
mit the air to darry off the moifture which perfpires from. the 
fruit. The perfptratidn will fometime^ be fo great^^that on 
'putting your hand into the heap, it will come out aa wet as 
if it had bee& dipped into a pail of water : when ia this ftate^ 
it will be neceffary to tura and wipe the fruit. 

In laying*up fruity the common practice has been to lay it 
en clean wheat-ftraw ; .but I find by experience,, that when 
any of the fruit begins to decay, if it/be not immediately 
picked' out, the ftraw^, by imbibijog- the moifture from the 
decay'ed frliit, will become tainted^, and communicate a dif- 
agreeable tafte to the found fruit. 

I would likewife caution tiiofe who ereft new (helves in 
their fruit-rooms^ to h^ve the timber well feafbned, and to 
make ufe of wliite dl^al in preference to red^ as the latter^ 
efpecially if not very well^ feafoned, is apt to give a very dif- 
agreeable refinous tafte to the fruity whieh quite fpoils. its 
flavour. I would^ therefore, recomnaend covering the bot- 
toms of the ftielves with thin, coarfe canvas^ (fuch as may be 
purchafed for about eight or ten pence a yard), on which the 
fruit fliould be laid in- a. fingle layer, after being wiped per- 
fectly 
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k&\j dry ; but by no means lay them atop of one another. 
When that is done, cover them with a piece of the fame 
canvas, or thin -flanneljor with old news-papers, or whitifli 
brown paper,- which will in a great meafure exclude the air, 
prevent the froft from ii^uring the fruit, and preferve a 
beautiful fihootbnefs on its (kin. The fruit Ihould be turned 
two or three times during the Winter ; as delicate and tender 
fruit, by lying long without turning, is apt to rot on the 
nnderfide, even if pef fe6tly found when laid-up* Be parti- 
cularly careful, however, to pick out all the damaged fruit, 
r When the fruit is^laid^in, put the earUefl: forts on the lower 
fhelves, or in the lower drawers, according to their time of 
coming in, beginning with the Nonefuch, Golden Rennet 
and Jenneting Apples, and Bergamot and Beurre Pears (for I 
find by experience, that the Jargonelle keeps beft on tiie tree, 
as, if gathered, it rots almoft immediately) ; thus, by proper 
management, you may have a conllant iuccefiion of fruib 
from one feafon to the other. 

When there are large quantities of fruit, it will require a^ 
great deal of time to lay it on the fhelves, &c. : this bufinefs 
may therefore be done in wet weather,, or in the evenings^, 
when you cannot conveniently fpare your men from the out- 
door-work in the day-time-. , 

• Thofe who keep their fruit in ftorehoufes, for tlie fupply of 
the London and other markets, as well as< thofe who have net 
proper fruit-roams, may keep theic Apples and Pears Jin baf- 
kets or hampers ; putting fome foft paper in the bottoms and 
round the edges of the balkets, &c* to keep the fruit from 
being bruifed i thea put in a layer of fruit, and. over that anc- 
ther layer of paper ; and fo on, a layer of fruit and of paper 
alternately, till the bafket.or hamper be full :. caver the top 

with 
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with paper three or fbur times double, to exclude the air and 
froft as much as poffible. Every different fort of fruit ihould 
be packed feparately ; and it will be proper to fix a label to 
each bafket or hamper, with the name of the fruit that it 
vcontains, and the time of its being fit for ufe. 

But the heft *ay of keeping fruit is, to |»ck it in glased 
earthen jars. The Fears or Apples muft be feparafidy 
wrapped up in foft paper, then put a little well dried bran in 
the bottom of the jar, and over the bran a layer of fruit; then 
a little more bran to fill up the interftices between the fruit, and 
to cover it ; and fo on, a layer of frUit and of bran attemately, 
till the jar be full ; then {hake it gently, which will make the 
fruit and bran fink a little ; fill up the vacancy at top with 
jnore bran, and lay feme paper over it, covering the top with a 
piece of bladder, to exclude the air ; then put on the top or 
.cover of the jar, obferving that it fits as clofely as polfible. 
Thefe jars fliould be kept in a room where you can have a 
fire in wet or damp weather. 



Of Packing 'Fruit fbr Carria^. 

If fruit be to be (lent to any confiderable dillance, great care 
ftiould be taken in packing it : which (hould not be in baf- 
Jtets, as -they arc -liable to be bruifed among heavy luggage, 
and fhe fruit, of courfe, will be injured. I would, therefore, 
recommend baxes made of ftrong deal, of different fizes 
^according to the quantity of fruit to be packed. The fol- 
lowing are the dimenfions of the boxes in which we fend fruit 
by the .Coach to Windfor and Weymouth, for the ufe of his 
Majefty and the S-oyal family i viz. 

The 
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The larger box is two feet long^ fourteen inches broad, anil 
the famain depth. The fmaller box is one foot nine inches 
long, one foot bnoad, and the fame deep* Thefe boxes are 
made of inch deal, and well fecured with three iron clamps 
lit each corner ; they have two fmall iron handles, one at 
tach end, by which they are fattened to the roof of the coach : 
in thefe boxes we fend Melons, Currants, Pears, Peaches^ 
Nectarines, Plums, and Grapes, packed fo as always to have 
the heavieft fruit at bottom. The Melons are wrapped tip in 
ibft paper, the Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, and 
Crapes, are firfl: wrapped up in Vine*leaves, and then ia 
paper. The Cherries and Currants are packed in a fiat tia 
box one foot four inches long, ten inches broad ^ and four 
deep* 

In packing, proceed thus : — Firft, put a layer of fine long 
dry moft in the bottom of the tin box, then a iayer of Cur- 
rants or Cherries, then another layer of mofs ; and fo on, 
alternately fruit and mofs, until the box is fo full, that when? 
the lid is hafped down the fruit may be fo firmly packed as tf> 
preferve them from fri6lion. 

Make a layer of fine mofs and (hort foft dry grafs, well 
mixed, in the bottom of the deal box ; then pack in the 
Melons with fome of the fame, packing it tight in between 
all the raws, and alfo between the Melons in the fame row, 
till you have finifhed the layer; choofing the fruit as nearly of 
a fize as pofTible, filling up every interftice with the mofs and 
grafs • When the Melons are packed, lay a thin layer of mofs 
and grafs over them, upon which place the tin box with 
the Currants, packing it firmly all round with mofs to pre- 
vent it from fhaking ; then put a thin layer of mofs over the 
box, and pack the Pears firmly ^but fo as not to bruife them) 
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on that layer, in the fame manner as the Melons ; and fo on 
with the Peaches, Nedarines, Plums, and, laftly, the Grapes, 
filling up the box with mofs, that the lid may Ihut down fo 
tight as to prevent any friAion among the fruit. The boxes 
ihoutd have locks, and two keys, which may ferve for them 
all ; each of the perfons who pack and unpack the fruit 
having a key. 

The mofs and grafs ihould always be returned in die boxes, 
which, with a little addition, will ferve the whole feafon, 
being fhaken up and well aired after each journey, and 
keeping it fweet and clean. After the wooden box is locked, 
it will be neceffary to cord it firmly. 

My reafon for being fo particular on packing of fruit is, 
that 1 have known indances of its being totally fpoiled in the 
carriage from improper packing. 

By purfuing the above method we have never failed cf 
fuccefs ; and if fruit be packed according to the foregoing 
directions, it may be fent to the fartheft parts of the kingdom, 
by coaches or waggons, with perfeft fpfety. 
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OF THE CANKER, AND GUM- 

A Defcription of the Canker; its Origin and Progrefs — Full 
Directions Jor Curing it — Of the Gum and its Refnedy. 

X HE Canker is a difeafe incident to trees, wRich occadons 
the bark to grow rough and fcabby, and turns the wood 
affe6led to a rufty brown colour. This difeafe, if no remedy 
be applied, will in time totally kill the tree. 

Apple-trees are very liable to be infedted with the canker 
from the following caufes, viz. 

From injudicious pruning, from the footftalks of the ftuit 
being left on the trees, and' from injuries fuftained by- applying 
ladders in gathering the fruit ; thefe injuries are very hurtful 
to the tree, and will infallibly bring on the canker when no 
remedy is applied. A man ought to ftknd on fteps, inftead of 
a ladder, when the fruit is out of his reach from the ground* 
Care- (hould alfo b* taken in nailing, that the fhreds be not 
too tight, which caufes a fwelling in the (hoot, and v-ery often, 
produces the canker. 

1 1 Another 
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Another caufe of the canker is, when we have very wet 
Autumns, fuch as that of 1799* which prevents the young 
wood from ripening, and a hard froft fetting in after it kills 
the young Ihoots : thefe, if left on the tree, will bring on the 
canker, and increafe it rapidly. Birds and infefts devouring 
the buds will have the fame effe£t. 

Carelefs people frequently leave the dead flioots on the tree 
throughout the Summer, which will infallibly bring on the 
canker. Some even leave them for years, until the tree is 
totally killed. They (hould be cut off in the end of April, 
or beginning of May ; as by that time you will be able to fee 
how far the difcafe has advanced. I would advife to cut two 
or three buds, or even more, below the apparently difeafed 
part, as the canker frequently reaches a great way farther in 
the heart of the {hoot than it appears to do on the outiide : 
you muft cut down till the brown colour in the ftioot difap- 
pears, and nothing remains but found white wood. 

The truth of the foregoing obfervations will appear evident 
to any perfon who takes notice of the Apple-trees with their 
mutilated flag-looking heads, as he rides or walks along the 
road. 

It is a general opinion, that the canker in all trees proceeds 
from the nature of the ground in which they are planted ; 
fuch as a four clay, a Ihingly or gravelly foil, kc. 

My late and much efteemed friend Mr. Hudfon, author of 
the " Flora Anglica," was of this opinion, till I convinced him 
of the contrary by fome experiments made at Nutwell, near 
Exeter, the feat of the late Sir Francis Drake, a gentleman 
very fond of gardening and agriculture. Mr. Hudfon faid, 
it would be to no purpofe to make any attempt to cure the 
Apple-trees, as the ground was of fuch a nature as to bring 

on 
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en the canker. The trees were, indeed, in a fad condition, 
being covered all over with lichens and mofs, and very much 
infe£ked with the canker. I requefted Mr. Hudfon to fix on 
^ome of the worft ; we then defired the gardener to open the 
ground round their roots, which we found perfe£lly found, 
the bark of them fmooth, and not the leaft appearance of tlie 
canker to be feen. 

The canker, as before obferved, proceeds from bruifes in 
the bark, from limbs cut off, &c. When thcfe limbs begin 
to rot and grow hollow, they convey the canker to the root ; 
for it always proceeds from the branches and ftem to the 
roots, and never from the roots to the tree. 

It is granted, however, that all fruit-trees love a fine rich 
mellow loam, and thrive much better in it than in a fhingly 
or gravelly foil. 

When by accident, or improper treatment, trees receive 
large wounds, and the cure is left to nature, they are fre- 
quently overrun with gum and canker, which, if not 
checked, will in a (hort time totally ruin them. 

In this cafe you muft carefully pare off, with a draw-knife, 
or any other convenient inftrument, all the difeafed part of 
the bark. The inner white bark is frequently infe£ted ; this 
muft alfo be cut away till no appearance of infection remains. 
The infection in the inner bark appears like dots made with a 
pen, all of which muft be cut clean out ; for, if any part of the 
canker be left, it will infeft the new wood and bark. Where- 
ever you fee gum oozing out, you may reft afTured that the 
canker is not quite eradicated ; which, if fufFered to remain, 
will fpread till the whole tree becomes a mafs of gum and 
canker, and will be killed in a very (hort time. 

I I 2 When 
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When the trunk is become hollow, cut the loofe rotten 
part clean out till you come to the found wood, taking care 
to round the edges of the hollow part ; then apply the Com- 
pofition in a liquid (late, laying it on with a painter's brufh 
wherever the cankered bark has been pared off or the dead 
wood cut out, till thefe places are entirely covered with it : 
when that is done, (hake fome of the powder of wood-alhes 
and burnt bones over the Com pofition, and pat it gently 
down with your hand. See the Chapter On the Makino 
AND Laying on of the Composition. 

If the foregoing directions be carefully followed, the canker 
will be completely eradicated, and the hollow trunk in time 
be filled up with found wood. 

When the (tcm is much decayed, it will be abfolutely 
neccflfary to open the ground, examine the roots, and cut off 
all the rotten parts. When you have cut«out all the rotten and 
decayed parts below ground, and fcraped the hollow cleant 
make up a mafs of the Compofition mixed with fome clay, 
like what is ufed for grafting ; then fill the hollow par* with 
it to within about two inches of the furface of the ground, 
treading it in with your foot, or pre(fing it in with the hand, 
as clofe .as you poflBbly can, to prevent the wet from pene- 
trating to the roots, and leave the furface of the Com pofition 
floping from the tree towards the outfide of the border, to 
throw the wet off, which will prevent the fre(h part of the 

# 

root from rotting ; then. cover the root over with mould le^^l 
-with the reft of the border. 

When you have examined all the old wounds where large 
limbs have been cut off, you (hould xiext examine the old 
bark ; and, if you find tlie outfide of it wrinkled and cracked, 

pare 
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pare it off, as it is always, when in that ftate, very tnuch hurt 
by the canker. This (hould be done with the draw-knife, or 
other fharp inftrument ; then apply the Compofition as before 
dire6ted, which will bring on a fine fmooth bark under it. In 
the fucceeding Winter, or Spring, you will fee all the plafter, 
with the old part of the bark that was left in the hollow parts 
of the tree, or where old branches had been amputated, 
peeling off and fhewing the fmooth bark underneath. You 
Ihould then fcrape off, with a wooden or bone knife, what 
old bark remains in the hollows where the draw-knife could 
not reach without cutting too much away. When that is 
done, mix up fome frefli cow-dung with foap-fuds and urine, 
making it very thin, and give the tree a coat of this mixture 
all over where the bark has been fcraped off: the cow-dung 
will adhere to it, and heal the parts where you were obliged 
to fcrape to the inner bark. This wafh will remain till the 
frefti bark comes on ; then it will be difcharged of itfelf 
during the Summer, or the next Spring, leaving a new frefli 
fmooth bark where the old and cankery was taken off. Next 
Spring, if any of the old bark remains, you may repeat the 
fame operation, which will caufe all the remaining old bark 
to flough off like a fcab from a wound on the human body. 
By thefe means you will keep your trees in a fine flourifliing 
healthy ftate, and, in general, prevent them from becoming 
bark-bound. If any of them, notwithftanding, Ihould be 
bark-bound, you'muft fcarify them, by taking a fliarp knife, 
and running the point of it ftraight down the middle of the 
ftem from top to bottom ; taking care to run your knife 
through the outer bark only ; then, with a brufti, or your 
finger, rub in fome of the Compofition, to prevent the 
incifion from bringing on the canker. This operation will 
caufe the tree to expand the bark and become very flourifliing. 

Remem- 
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Remember to cut off all the ends of the fmall (hoots where 
the canker had injured them laft year. Cut off alfo the old 
fruit-ftalks, and all the fmall dead ftubs, which, if left, will 
never fail to bring on the canker. 

The rough or cankery bark on that fide of trees which is 
next the wall fhould be fcraped or pared off with a tool made 
in the form of a fickle, which, with other tools, will be de- 
fcribed hereafter. 

It is much to be regretted, that fruit-trees in general 
throughout this kingdom are in a mutilated unfruitful ftate. 
After Gentlemen have purchafed the young trees from Nur- 
feries, and planted them in their orchards and gardens, they 
think every thing neceflary is done ; when, in fadl, the 
greater part of the work is yet to come. In packing and 
carriage, the ftems and branches are very frequently bruifed ; 
in that cafe, the injured parts of the bark and wood muft be 
carefully cut out, and the Compofition immediately applied : 
this may be done when you head the trees, which operation 
(hould be performed in April, May, or even June, when the 
bud begins to fhoot ; but by no means cut off any of the 
fhoots, except thofe that are broken or bruifed very much. 
When this is neglected, the canker will follow, to the great 
injury, if not the death, of the trees. How common is it to 
fee, in all parts of the country, great numbers of trees fo 
affe^led with this difeafe as not to produce fruit enough in 
twelve or fourteen years to pay half the expence attending 
them ! whereas, if they were to be managed according to the 
foregoing diredtions, they would more than pay all the ex- 
pence in three years. It is common, when young trees do 
not thrive, either to blame the nurferyman for fending bad or 
difeafed trees, or to attribute their unthriving ftate to the 

nature 
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nature of the foil ; whereas the faft is, that this ff equently 
drifes from the inattention or mifmanagement of the perfoa 
who plants and fuperintends them. If the injured and difeafed 
parts be not cut out at an early period, the trees will not 
thrive, but will become cankery and ftunted, and cannot be 
recovered afterwards without a great deal of labour and 
trouble ; whereas, if the 4ire6lions given for heading trees 
the firft yeaf , and cutting out the difeafed parts, be attended 
to, the trees will flourilh, and bear large crops of fine and < 
well-flavoured fruit. 



The Gum. 

The Gum is a kind of gangrene incident to fruit-tfces of 
the ftone kind, and arifes from the following caufes : from 
injudicious pruning, from bruifes, or any injuries received in 
the wood or bark. This may happen from ftrokes of the 
hammer in nailing, from pinching the fhoots by nailing the 
ftireds too tight, or by driving the nails too clofe to the 
branches. It may alfo be occafioned by leaving the footftalks 
of the fruit, or by pruning in Summer and cutting the (hoots 
to Ihort (lumps, and by injuries fuftained by a carelefs appli- 
cation of ladders in nailing and gathering the fruit, &c. but 
it particularly originates where large limbs have been lopped 
or broken off. This difeafe may be known before the gum 
itfelf makes its appearance. The bark at firft becomes of a 
browni(h colour, which gradually grows darker, till at laft 
the gum begins to ooze out like little blifters. As foon as 
any of thefe fymptoms are obfcrved, the infedled part fliould 
be cut out with a (harp inftrument^ and the Campofition and - 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 






OF THE MILDEW, HONEY-DEW, AND BLIGHTS. 

Defcription of the Mildew f and a Remedy for it — Of the Honey* 
dew and its Remedy — A Defcription of different Sorts of Blights, 
and the beft Means of preventing them. 



Of the Mildew. 

jL he Mildew, a difeafe very hurtful to plants, is a kind of 
thick clammy moifture, which falls on, or rather tranfpires 
from, the leaves and bloflbms of plants. This clammy fub- 
ftance, by (topping up the pores, prevents perfpiration, and 
hinders the growth of the plant. But what is commonly 
called mildew is an infeft which is frequently found in vafl: 
numbers feeding upon this moifture. Mr. T. S. Segar, in a 
treatife upon this fubje6t, fays, that the mildew is of a very 
(harp corrofive nature, and by its acrimony hinders the circu- 
lation of the nutritious fap ; in confequence of which the leaves 
begin to fade, and the bloflbms and. fruit are greatly injured. 

K K I have 
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I have obfervcd that, contrary to the common opinion, 
trees are more liable to- mildew on South and Weft walls, than, 
on an Eaft wall ; and I have frequently removed fuch trees 
from a South or Weft wall, to a North or Eaft wall, where 
they have perfectly recovered.* 

Whenever you apprehend danger, waih or fprinkle the 
trees well with urine and hme-watef mixed ; and when the 
young and tender (hoots are much injected, it will be 
neceflary to wafh them well with a woollen cloth d^)ped in- 
the following mixture, fo as to clear them of all the glutinous; 
matter, that their refpiratioa and perfpiration may not be- 
obftruAedi 

Take tobacco <me pound, fulphur two pounds, unflaked 
lime one peck) and about a pound of elder-buds ; pour on khe- 
above ingredients ten gallons of boiling water ;. coveeit clole», 
and let it ftand till cold ; then add as much cold water as will 
fill a hogfhead. It (houM ftand two or three days to fettlfi ;. 
^en.take. off the fcum, and. it is fit for ufcb 
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The Honey-Dew h a fw«et faccharine fubftaace found oir 
tile leaves of certain trees, and is generally fuppoiied to fal^ 
from heaven like dew : but this is a miftaken opinian. One 
kind of honey^tw tranfpireS' from the leavea of the tnew 
where it is^ found : and the other is the ejKremiut of a fowIL 
inle£t called a vine-fretter, a fpecies of.Aphis. Bees and ante 
are very fond of both thefc kinds of honey-dew.. 

As the honey-dew, by it* vifcous quality, clofe* up the 
j>ore5, and flops the perfpiration of trees, it nauft of courfe be 
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very htirtfuj to them. This difeafc {hpid4 be treated in the 
fame manner 99 the mildew ; but, as has been already ob- 
^rved, treps fhould be watered, or walhed, early enough in 
the day to get dry before the cold of the night comes on ; nor 
(hould it be done wl^ile the fiHi fhines very hot, which woul4 
be lik'ely to fcorch the bloflopfis and leaves. 



0/ Blights. , 

Blights are very deftru&ive to fruit-trees, fometimes def^ 
troying the whole tree; but more frequently th^^ leaves and 
bloHbrns, while the tree itfelf remains unhurt. 

One caufe of the blight is, the contiuDaoce of a dry 
eafterly wind for feveral days together, which (tops the per^ 
fpiratipn in the tender blolTom; and a long continuance 
of the fame weather equally affc6t& the tender leaves* 
caufmg them to wither and decay : th€ perfpiring matter is 
thereby rendered thick and glutinous, and fo becomes food 
for thofe fmall infects which are always found in vaft num** 
bers on fruit trees that are afie£ted by this fort of blight. 

Thefe infe6ts, however, are not the original caufet as fomo 
imagine, but the natural confequenoe of blights ; for wher^ 
ever they meet with fuch a proper nutriment they multiply^ 
amazingly, and greatly promote the diftemper when no 
method is taken to prevent it. 

The beft remedy for this distemper that I know of is, tgi 
wafh them with urine and foapfuds, as before diredted ; and 
the fooner this is performed, whenever we apprehend danger, 
the better : if the young, and tender fhoots feem to be much 
infe6lcd, wafh theni with a woollen cloth dipped in the fame 
liquid that is recommended for the mildew. 

K K 2 Another 
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Another caufe of blights in the Spring will be found iii 
iharp hoary frofts, which are often fucceeded by hot funfhine 
in the day time ; thefe are certain and fudden deftruAion to 
the fruit. Sharp pinching frofty mornings, which often 
happen when the trees are in flower, or while the fruit is very 
young, occafion the bloflbms or fruit to drop off, and fome- 
times greatly injure the tender fhoots and leaves. 

The only method yet found out to prevent this mifchief is, 
the carefully covering the walls with netting, &c. as before 
dire6tcd *. The covering is to remain on during die night, 
and to be taken off in the day>time. This method has beea 
reckoned of little fervice by fome, which, indeed, may be the 
cafe when the coverings arc not properly ufed ; for, if the 
trees are kept too long covered, the young branches and 
leaves will be fo weak as not to be able to bear the oped, air 
when they afe expofed to it. 

The fame confequences will follow when the trees are in- 
cautioufty exposed to the air after having been long covered. 

But if the covering be properly performed, it will fre- 
quently preferve the fruits under it, when there happens al- 
moin a general failure in the neighbourhood where thb pre- 
caution has been neglected. The great trouble which feems 
to attend it may deter many from putting it in praiStice ; yet 
if the nettings, or other coverings^ be fo contrived as to draw 
up and let down by means of pullies, the bufmeis may be 
done with eafe and expedition ; and the fuccefs attending it 
will make ample amends. 

But what is called a blight is frequently no more than a 
weakaefs or diftemper in trees. This is the cafe when tree& 

againit 
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againft the fame wall, and enjoying the fame advantages in 
every refpe6l, differ greatly in their health and vigour, the 
weak ones appearing to be continually blighted, while the 
others remain in a flourifhing condition. This very great 
difference, in fuch circumftances, can be attributed only to 
the different conflitutions of the trees, proceeding from a 
want of proper nourifhment, or from fome bad qualities in 
the foil, fome diftemper in the (lock, buds, or cions, or from 
mifmanagement in the pruning, &c. all of which are pro- 
ductive of diftempcrs in trees, of which they are with diffi- 
culty cured. 

If the fault be in the foil, it muft be dug out, and frefli 
mould put in its place ; or the trees muft be taken Up, and 
others better adapted to the foil planted in their room. It 
will be found abfolutely neceflary always to endeavour to fuit 
the particular forts of fruits to the nature of the foil ; for it is 
in vain to expert all forts of fruit to be good in the fame foil. 

If the weaknefs of the tree proceed from aix inbred dif- 
temper it will be advifable to remove it at once, and, after 
renewing the earth, to plant another in its place. 

But if the weaknefs has been brought on by ill management 
in the pruning, which is frequently the cafe, I would advife 
the method of pruning and training which is laid down in 
this treatife to be adopted without lofs of time. 

How common is it to fee the young luxuriant branches 
trained up to their full length every year, and fo carried to 
the top of the wall in a very (hort time ! by which the fruit- 
bearing branches are robbed of a great part of their nouri(h- 
jnent, which weakens them fo much that they have not 
ftrength to produce fruit ; but the bloffoms fall off, and not 
unfrequently the branches decay, fometimes even their whole 
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lengthf and this is afcribed to a blaft ! Luxuriant ihoota 
Ihould be iloppedi and all fuperfluous wood fhould be cut 
out : otherwife they will exbauCt a great part of the nourifli- 
ment which fliould go to the fupport of the fruit-bearing 
branches. 

There is another fort of blight that fometimes happens 
pretty late in the Spring, viz. in April and May, which is 
very deAru^ive to fruit-trees in orchards and open plantations, 
and againA which we know of no eSeftual remedy. This ia 
what is called a fire-blaft:, which in a.few hours hath not only 
deftroyed the fruit and leaves, but often parts of trees, and 
fometimes entire trees have been killed by it. 

This is generally thought to b? occ^fioned by certain tranf-r 
parent flying vapours, which may fometimes take fuch 
forms as to converge the fun*8 rays in the manner of a 
burning'glafs, fo as to fcprcb the plants they fall upon, and 
this ia a. greater or lefs degree in proportion to their con- 
vergency. As this generally happens in clofe plantations, 
where th^ vapours from the earth, and the perfpirations from 
the trees, are pent- in for want of a free circulation of air to 
diCperfe them, it points out to us the only way yet known of 
guarding againll this enemy to fruits ; namely, to make choice 
of a clear healthy Situation for kitchen- gar deps, orchards, &c. 
and to plant (he trees at fuph a diftance as to give free ad- 
mifllion to the air, that it may difpfl thok vapours before they 
are formed into fuch volumes as to of:cafion thefe bl^s. 

But blafls may alfo be ocpafioned by the refiedtion of the 
fun's rays from hollow clppds, which fometimes a£t as burning 
mirrors, and occafion exwtCive heat* AgainA this there is no 
remedy. 
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OP INSECTS, &ei 

0/ the different Sorts of Tnjicis infefting Fruit-Trees, and the 
Method of decoying them — ffato to preferve Fruit from Birds;. 
4md of dejlroying Rats and Mice. ^ 

tflhtAphiM^: 

Aphides; or Plant-licci are a: very numerous and dcl^^ 
truftiye tribe of infe6t$* Entomologifh enumerate 75 rpecie$> 
of them ; but probably there are many more, as every tree 
infefted by them Has a diftinft fpecies ; and Linnaeus names- 
them from die different trees that they live upon ; as the 
Currant aphb, the Plum aphis^ the Cherry aphis^ &c« &c* 
The malesj which are very few in comparifon of tfie females,, 
have wings; but the females ore apterous^ or without wings.. 

* Thofe who wifh for farther information refpe£ting infedU, mnj confiilt Reaamof'^^ 
Hiftory of Infeds^ or Dr. Anderfoas RecreatioDf in i^pl^ltlve^ Natoral Hifioiy, &c. 

Aphides 
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Aphides are devoured by the larva of the Myrmeleon For- 
micarius, or ant-eater, ofLintueus. Ants are likewife very 
fond of them, on account of a fwcet liquor which they qeft 
from the anus. Aphides are extremely common. 

Fruit-trees are frequently very much infelted with difierent 
fpecies of the aphis ; the Plum, in particular, fufTers greatly 
by them. Thofe which I have moft frequently found on 
Plums are, the brown, the green, and the light fea-green 
aphis ; but, as before obferved, different forts of trees gene- 
rally have different fpecies of aphides. Great care Ibould be 
taken to deftroy thefe pernicious infefts at as early a period 
of their growth as poilible ; othcrwife they will confume the 
leaves and fruit for that feafon. The bed method that I have . 
found for this purpofe is, to take fome fine wood-afhes mixed 
with one third part of fine unflaked lime, and throw it on 
with a common dredging-box, till you have covered the 
underfides of all the leaves where you find the infe^ : this 
fhould be done in the morning early while the dew is on the 
leaves, which will caufe the powder to adhere to them ; 
letting them remain fo covered with the powdered lime for 
three or four days. Then mix unflaked lime and foft water, 
or water that has been expofed to the fun a week. at lead, at 
the rate of half a peck to thirty-two gallons, and flir it well 
two or three times a day for three or four days. If you have 
many trees that are infected with infc£ts, mix up a large 
quantity in the fame proportion as the above. I generally 
mix as much at once as will fill a ciftern * about feven feet 
long by three and a half- broad, and three feet deep, and that 

• If it be a leaden ciftern, a little loam, enough to cover the bottom, muft be thrown 
in, and then trod down, before the lime and water are put m : the loam will prevent 
the lime from corroding the metal. 
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contains about 550 gallons, which, according to the fare- 
going proportion, requires about two bufliels and half a peck, 
of lime. .With this liquid, after the lime has fubfided, give, 
the trees a good watering, obferving to throw a confiderable 
part of it under the leaves, by a barrow engine ; this fhould 
be repeated once a day, for fix days, which will deftroy all 
the aphides. The engine that I would recommend is that of 
the late Mr. Winlaw*s conftru6tion, which may be had of 
Meflfrs. Chieflie and Yowle, No. 72, Margaret-Street, Caven- 
difh Square. 

If you find the infe£t:s begin to make their appearance 
again, apply the powder as before directed, and repeat thp 
watering. 



Pa7ticular Directions for ujing the Lime-Water. 

Take the clear water after the lime has fettled, fill tfie 
engine with it, and give the trees a good watering, throwing- 
it with as much force as you can under the leaves ; prefling 
your fore-finger over the mouth of the pipe to fpread the water 
like the falling of fmall rain, which you may very eafily do^ 
at the fame time wheeling the engine backwards and forwards, 
that no part of the tree be miffed. This ftiould be done in 
cloudy weather, or when the fun is off the wall. If the trees 
are on an^Eaft wall, you may begin to water them about half 
paft eleven o'clock ; if on a North wall, you may water them 
the firft thing you do in the morning ; and if on a South 
wall, at four o'clock in the afternoon ; repeating the watering 
for at leaft fix days fucceflSvely. But if there be cold 
Northerly and Eafterly winds, or frofty nights, the watering 
fhould be difcontinued till the weather is milder. 

Ll Be 
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fie always careful that your trees get dry before nighty and 
be furc never to water when the fun is on them ; nor yet 
water them with the grounds of the lime, which will make 
the trees look very unfightly, and alfo injure the leaves. 

When aphides are numerous at the ends of the (hoots, the 
lisaves there will be curled up; thefe ihould be all ftript 
off, and the infeiSts crulhed with the foot. 



Of the Aearu^ 

The Acarus, or Red Spider, is one of the moft deftrvi^ive 
infe6b that can infefl: plants, particularly in forcing-houfes. 

Thefe inf(f6ls h^ve no wings, and the female is oviparous,. 

Ther^c are not Tefs than &2 fpecies of this genus. The 
acaru3 is very common on trces^ particularly the Currant, on 
the f/^iit of which it is frequently feen running. 

Thefe infefts attack the Vines, Nedlarines, Peaches, and 
Cherries ;. and forced French-Beans are very fubjeft to their 
depredations, as are alfo Peaches and Nedlarinea on the 
natural wall, in hot weather. Melons in frames are very 
much in£efted with them. 1 once faw a ridge of Melons, of 
feventy lights, fo much injured by them, that when the fruit 
•Nyas full*-grown, it was good for nothing,, and the flems and 
leaves were completely exhaufted of their moifture by thefe 
infedts feeding on them. They are equally hurtful to moft 
exotics in hot-houfes; 

The beft thing that I know for deftroying thefe pernicious> 
infers is moifture; which will alfo deftroy many other 
infers in hot-ho¥ifes». 

Fre- 
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Frequ«nt watering of wall-trees, ftandards, &c. with lime- 
^'ater (the making and ufing of which is defcribed in the 
direftions for deftroying the aphis), and throwing it plenti- 
fully on the underfide of the leaves, where the acarus is 
generally found, will in a fhort time extirpate that dcfl:ru6live 
infect. 

For plants, &c. in hot-houfes, I would recommend ufmg 
water only, and in the following manner : 

Between three and four o'clock in the afternoon, fill the 
barrow engine with foft water, or fuch as has been expofed to 
the fun all day, and wheel it along the footpaths of the houfe, 
where they are wide enough to admit it, and fprinkle all the 
plants, preffing your finger on the top of the pipe to fpread 
the water like a fine fliower of rain, playing alfo againft the 
top lights and fhtlves till the water ftands an inch deep in 
the paths of the houfe *J If you cannot conveniently get the 
engine into the houfe, open the front lights, or, when there 
are no front lights, Aide down the top lights, and throw the 
water in it at the front or top. When you begin this opera- 
tion, if in the infide, every light muft be fhut ; and if you 
throw the water in at the front, you muft keep only one 
light open, which (hut immediately when you have fufficiently 
watered that part of the houfe oppofite to it; and, then 
opening another light, proceed as before ; and fo on, till the 
whole IS properly w^atered. The houfe muft then be kept 
clofe ihut till next morning ; this will caufe fuch an ^hala- 
tion from the glafs, tan, (if there arc any tan-beds in the 
houfeO &c. that the plants will be covered all over with the 
vapour ; which will infallibly deftroy the cocci, aphides, and 

* I have lately feen a fmdl copper engine, made by Mr. Philips, Engine-Maker, Black- 
friars Road, which anfwcrs very well, when a barrow engine cannot be got into the houfe, 

L L 2 other 
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other infe6ts : but the watering muft be repeated every -after- 
noon, during hot weather only. By this you will alfo fave a 
great deal of labour in watering ; but fuch plants as require 
much watering (hould be watered before you begin to fprinkle 
the houfe. Before morning the plants will have imbibed all 
the moifture, and the paths will be perfe6lly dry. 

When 1 lived at the Botanic Gardens, Chelfea, I obferved 
in hard Winters, when we were obliged to keep ftrong fires 
in the ftovcs night and day, that the plants which flood on 
(helves in the dry ftoves were fo fcorched up that the leaves 
ufed to drop off, as from deciduous trees in Autumn, which 
gave them a very difagreeable appearance. This induced me 
to confider what could be done to prevent it; when the foU 
lowing method occurred to me : about eight in the morning, 
when the fun ihone out, and there was the appearance of a 
fine day, 1 threw in water till it covered the floor, which was 
of tile, from one to two inches deep, and kept the houfe ftiut 
the whole of the day, unlefs the thermometer rofe to about 
eighty degrees, which feldom happens at that feafon of the 
year ; in that cafe, I opened the door to admit a little air. 
By the middle of the day, the water was entirely exhaled, and 
the floor perfe^ly dry. This I ufed to repeat two or three 
times a week, in funny weather : the plants in about a week*s 
time began to throw out their foliage, and in a fortnight or 
three weeks they were in full leaf. This fuccefs induced me 
to tak#the fame method with the tan fl:oves and other houfes 
in Summer, when troubled with infefts ; and 1 had the fatia- 
fa6iion to find that it had the defired effeft* 



Of 
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Of the Acarus on Mdons. 

As we are now treating of infefts, although it may look 
like a departure fro my original plan, I hope that fome in- 
ftrudlions for deftroying the red-fpider on Melons will not be 
nnacceptabie. 

Melons, in dry weather, and with a dry heat, are very apt 
to be infefted with the red-fpider ; and you may always ob- 
ferve the fymptoms long before you can fee thefe infedls with 
the naked eye, by the leaves curling and cracking in the 
middle. Whenever you obferve them in that (late, in fine 
warm funny weather, I would recommend watering them all 
over the leaves from a watering pot with a rofe, or an engine, 
about fix in the morning; and about eight o*clock (hade 
them with mats, if the fun (hines, and (hut the frames clofe 
down till about eleven ; then admit a fmall quantity of air^ 
letting the mats remain till about three in the afternoon, when 
they (hocild be taken off. Shading with mats will prevent 
the leaves from being fcorched by the fun while they are wet. 
If the wind be South, or South-Weft, I would recommend 
watering them again about three in the afternoon, (hutting 
them up clofe to keep the heat in, which will caufe a ftrong 
exhalation, and deftroy the fpiders, as they by no means love 
moifture. In watering, throw as much as poflible on the 
underfide of the leaves, where the infe6t generally lodges; 
the Vines may be gently turned, taking very great care not 
to hurt them ; by which means you can eafily throw the 
water all over the underfide of the leaf ; which muft be done 
in a gentle fhower from the engine, or from a watering-pot 

with 
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with a rofe, fo as not to wafti up the mould on the plants : 
at the fame time throw great plenty of water on the lights 
and fides of the boxes. After you have done watering, lay 
the Vines gently down again in their former pofition. If a 
funny day, let the mats remain as before dire<?led until the 
leaves of the plants are perfe£lly dry, admitting air according 
to the heat of the day* 

Before the frames and lights are ufed, I would recommend 
wafhing them well, both infide and out; firft, with clean 
water, and then with foap-fuds and urine mixed ; ufing a 
brufh or woollen rag in the wafhing ; this will kill the eggs 
of the fpiders and other infefls that may have been depofited 
the preceding feafon. 

When the ridges arc fit for putting the mould on for the 
hills to plant the Melons in, it fliould be from a foot to fifteen 
inches <ieep, and the reft of the bed fliould be covered with 
light mould, or rotten leaves, about one inch deep to keep 
down the fleam. Take care not to make the hiJls too broad 
at firft (a wheel-barrow full and a half will be enough for 
one hill), and obferve that the heat is not too great, which 
will burn the mbuld and the roots of the plants. You will 
know when the beds are of a fine temperate heat, from flicks 
ftock in at different parts of the bed, by the feel of your hand, 
and the flicks having a pleafant fweet fmell. 

It will be very proper to water the hills, with a watering-pot 
having a rofe, once a day for two or three days before you- 
put in the plants, keeping the Lights fbut, which will deftroy 
any eggs of the fpider that may yet remain in the crevices of 
the boxes and lights. 

The day on which you mean to put in the plants, you 
fliould give the beds a great deal of air, to let out the fleam 

that 
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that has been penned in ; then turn over the hills^ and put in 
your plants about three o'clock in the afternoon, making a 
hollow circle round the bottom of each hill, to feparate the 
mould of the hills from that on the bed, which will fufFer the 
fleam to evaporate more eafily; then watering the plants^ 
fhut them down till next morning, admitting air according 
to the heat of your bed, taking care not to give too much till 
your plants are well rooted in the hills, which will be in 
a couple of days ; it will alfo be necefTary to fhade them in 
the heat of the day^ to prevent the plants from flagging. 

In cold frofty weather, you muft by no means fpriukle the 
plants, as the frofl: in the night will infallibly bring on the 
canker* 

Soft water (hould be ufed in fprinkling, or fuch as has been 
expofed feveral days to the fun. If the water be very hard, 
put fome wood-a(hes into it, and flir it up two or three time»^ 
a day : it will be fit for ufe in the courfe of two days ; let the 
afties fubfide, and ufe the clear water only. 

If your Melons have been infefted with the fpider in the: 
pFeceding year, by no means ufe any of the mould again. 



Of the Coccus. 

Coccus is a genus of infefts belonging to the ordeir 
Hemiptera, whofe males have wings^. but the females have: 

none. 

The moft common infefts of this genus are thofe which 
attach themfelves to Peach, Nedarine, and Pear trees ; and* 
when full grown they have fomewhat the appearance of a. 
boat with the keel turned uppermoft. Thefe are apparently. 

without: 
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without feet, eyes, or other members, while in this ftate ; and 
fo much refemble fome kinds of galls, or excrefcenccs of the 
bark, as frequently to be taken for fuch. A thin film of a 
white cotton-like fubftance is interpofed between the flat 
part of the body and the tree. This is common, in a greater 
or lefler quantity, to all the fpecies, and* appears at firfl: all 
round the edge as a kind of cement to join it to the tree. 

The males are very few in proportion to the females, and 
not nearly one fourth of their fize ; they are beautiful little 
flies, which, after a fhort, but aftive life, terminate their 
exiftence without having tafled food, being provided with no 
fort of organs for that purpofe. 

Peach, Ne6larine, and Pear trees, are very much infefted 
with thefe infe6ts : they frequently cut through the bark, and 
the trees then appear as if they had been fcratched by cats. 
I have feen fome trees with this appearance all over them. 

When thefe infefts firft appear on the bark, they fhould be 
fcraped off with a wooden knife, and the Item and branches 
of the tree well wafhed with foap-fuds and urine, applied with 
a ftifF painter's brufh. This fhould be done in February, be- 
fore the buds begin to come out. But if the outer bark is 
perforated, it muft be cut or pared off with a long knife j 
and if you find any brown fpots in the inner bark, they muft 
be carefully cut out. This difeafe is one great caufe of the 
canker, and of the death of the tree. [See Plate IX. Fig. 3.] 

When this difeafe has made its way through both barks, a& 
is often the cafe, the branches on each fide of the tree may be 
cut clofe to the ftem, if it has an upright one ; but if the tree 
be trained fan-fafhion, the beft way is to head it near to the 
place where it was grafted. I have headed old Pear-trees 
which were fo dead, except a fmall ftrip of live bark on one 

fide, 
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fide, that you might rub the bark oiF them as eafily as off a 
bundle of faggot-fticks that had been cut upwards of a year i 
yet thefe trees have Ihot out frefti branches to the length of 
feventeei^ feet in two years, and produced fine fruit the fecond 
year. Apply the Comppfitiop immediately after beading, or 
cutting, or parinj; off t\^ dife&jfed bark. ! 

. A very deftrocliv^. fpecies of the coccus tribe has lately 
done •incr€dible damage; to the Apple-trees in the nurferies 
and gardens in the neighbourhood of LondoJtt. Some Nnr-. 
ferymen hpvp Ipfl fevcral thoufand* Appfe-tnecs in one year, 
Thefe infefts attach themfelves to the bai'k by their fuckers^ 
and, by feeding on tbie juices of the tree, rob it of its nourilli- 
ment. Such-tr^e^ as are infeftfcd U^ith them have a fickly ap-- 
pearance. • I am happy, however, in being able to fay, that I 
have nearly extirpated them from his Majefty's gardens at 
Kei>fHigton; Uit, as our nmghbours do not pay the fame 
attention to their trees as we.doito ours, the infe£bs frequently 
emjigi;ate to us ; this <!>blige« mc to be very attentive to theij» 
firfl appearance; and, as I take the ear lied opportunity of 
ifeftroying them', the tiroes fuffer very little from their depre- 
tions. 

Thefe infei3;s make thiffir ncfks generally where branches 
have ^>een cutoff, or in: hollow places, wTiere the canker has 
eaten holes in the trees. Their Erfl appearance is like a 
white down ; on touching, of rubbing them,* tliey tinge the 
fingers of a crioifon colour, like cochineal, if fuffered to' 
remain long on trees, they tak« wing, like aphides. The . 
method that 1 have followed for theib ten yeaxs to deftroy 
ikcim i» as follows ; 

1 rub the places where their nefts are with an old bruih, 
fuch as painters ufc, till they .aire all. cleaned off^; .and if the 

M M part 
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part be cdnker^eaten, I cut it clean out with a knife or chiferr 
I then take of foap-fuds and urine equal parts, and with this. 
I waih the wound and the bark all round it"; and with a brufli 
apply the Compofition mixed with wood-afhes and the pow- 
der of burntr bones, covering the wound- all over with it; 
Afterward* I Ihake fome of the pewder af wood- aflies and 
burnt bones, mixed with an eighth part of unflaked' lime* 
finely powdered and fifted^ over the hollows^ or where knobs* 
have been cut o&. 

At the fame time that the trees^are cleared of the cocci the: 
caterpillars fhould be picked offl 

The firft time that Jtobferved the new coccus, which has. 
done fo:much mifchkf to th^ Apple-trees about London; was^ 
in. a garden of my own at Cbelfeas about the year 1 782 or 3 ;; 
and, as far as Lean learn, they were imported, amongfome Ap- 
ple-trees, by thelate'Mr. SwiBton^.of'Slt>anc-^treet% Mr, Swin- 
ton afterwards removed his nurfery to the King*s road near 
Ghelfea College, which now goes by the. name of: the: 
foreign nurfery*. 

All the gardens, abeut Chelfea and* Kenfmgton are novr 
very much infefted with thefe infe£l&; and I have frequently, 
feen them in fcveral other parts of the kingdom; 

Do£iorr George Fordyce purchafed feveral Apple- trees- at 
the fale of the cfie&S' o£ Mr; De la Tour^ Editor of the 
Courier de rEunope; all of: which. were from Mj\ Swinton's. 
nurfery, and all infedled with thefe infe6ts« The Doftor gave, 
me twelve of thefe trees, wiiicli< I planted, and. very* foon-. 
cleared them of the coccus* 

Meflrs. Lee and Kennedy, Nurferymen? at the Vineyard;. 
Hammerfmith, MefTrs. Grimwood and Co. Kenfmgton, audi 
Meffrst Gray and Wear at Brompton^Park Nurfery, have- 
applied 
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applied train oil, laid on with a painter*s brufh, with a view 
of deftroying thefe infects, but they have not been fuccefsful*. 
Indeed, I by no means approve of applying oil to trees upon 
any account, as, by (hutting up the pores, it is apt to render 
then) bark-bound. 

Of Caterpillars^ 

Caterpillars are very deftru6live to Cabbages, and all the 
braffica tribe^ and frequently make depredations on trees, par* 
ticularly the Apricot* They fliould, therefore, be carefully 
obferved and picked o£ A few years ago, KenfmgtOQ gar- 
dens were very much infefted with them ; but by carefully 
picking and deftroying them, and all the aurelia that could 
be come at, very few are now to be feen. During the 
Winter and Spring, every chryfalis that can be found under 
the copings of wails, on gates, palings, &c. fhould be def- 
troyed. Many may alfo be found about the doors and win* 
dows of hbufes, under the eaves, and in many other places. 

The beft method of preventing trees from being infefted isf 
to fcrape the ilems with a piece of bone or wood made in the 
form of a knife, taking care not to bruife the bark ; and after- 
wards to wafh the tree and wall with an equal quantity of 
foap-fuds and urine mixed. 

* Since writing the above I have been informed, that the farmers in Kent likewife 
tife train oil ; bat if they woald make a fair trial of urine and foap-fuds, they would find 
it more effe^oal^ and it would coll nothing but labour : befidesj what falls on the borders 
will make a fine manure. The urine and foap-fnds (lumld be fnved in tubs in Winter ; 
and^ as it will be too f)rong for nfc iu Summer, it may be lowered by adding water. 'This 
mixture will alfip be found effedualin killing Hugs that harbour about the roots of the 
trees and bottoms of the walls. When it foaks iuto the ground, the ilugs will work their 
way, and may cafily be killed by throwing a little more ofthe.mixtuic on ihcm from a 
watering-pot with a role. 

M M 2 As 
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.' As foon as the leaves aw off }A\t tree^' in Autumn, they 
fhould be raked and fwept up ; then carried to the Melon- 
ground and mixed up with other. leaves and dung lor hot 
beds ; by this means you will get rid of a great number of 
eggs of infeih that are depofitcd on the u^nderfide of the 
leaves. Then wafli all the ftems of the trees, and all the ends- 
of the buds, taking c^re not to hurt the buds : in doing 
this, what falls will deftroy the flugs that take fhelter on the 
fefFsct of the wall and in the borders^ before they are dug. 
for planting lettuce, endive, &c. This walhing flicMdd be: 
repeated about the beginning ef February, which \nli deftrdy 
any eggs of different infcfts that may ftill remain about th6 
trees. A painter^s bru(h may be ufed for laying tbe mix- 
turc on the trees, and a foft broom, or^ brufli made of the 

« 

ends of garden matting, For wafliing the wall. -The matting: 
fccms preferable, as, being foft and ftcxibk, it will enter the^ 
holes and crevices. 

T he mixture that falls on the border and offset of the wall, 
in this fecond walhing, will deftroy thofe flugs and infetSts that 
tnade tlidr appearance early. The ftems and branches of the 
trees may be wafhed two or three times, or oftener, in the 
Spring, before the buds begin to fwell ; but the branches* 
muft not be rubbed after the trees come into flower? you 
may, however, fprinkle them over with the mixture from a. 
watering-pot with a rofe juft befocc th« buds begin to open, . 
but by no means after they are open ; as it will, by its gluti- 
nous nature, render the bloom liabte to. be Icorched by the 
lun. 

I would recommend the above wafhings, &c. for all trces>. 
ftandards as well as thofe on walls; particularly Apple,, 
Cherry, and Plum trees- 



If any Caterpillars ihcald remim*; rhey will be difcovercd 
by the curling of the leaves ; for every curled leaf has one of 
more caterpillars, or other infefits, in it; they {hould there^ 
fore be caj-efdiUy pulled oS^^iami the infefts crulhed : if neg- 
Ie6led, they will frequently devour every leaf, leaving the 
tree quite naked, and of courfe deftroy the fruit for that 
fcafon. . - ^ 

There are fome gregarious forts of caterpillars found in 
great numbers encloi'ed in -a net; or bag, refemfeling a ftrong 
«ob>Kreb, and Bxed to the branches of trees and (lirubs, Thel^ 
iielb ihoiald be carefully picked oS^ and the infecls cruihedi. 
by which vadnumbeFs of them will be deftroyed. After you 
iave cleared the tree as well as you poflibly can, wafh it as 
above dire<aedy which will dellroy thofe ftragglers that may 
ftill remain on it. . 

Obfcn^e, that after the tfees come into flowery inftead of 
walhing them with urina and foap-fuds, they (hould be well 
watered with clear lime- w^ter, mixed with tObacco-water. 
- There are feveral fpecies of moths that in^ the caterpillar 
ftate are very hurtful to plums and other fruit-trees : It will, 
therefore, be a great adv^antage te deftroy them on their firfl 
appearance. 

It wculd be of great fervice to get acquainted as much as^^ 
poflible with the economy and. natural hiftory of aH thefe 
infefls, as we might thereby be enabled to find out the moft 
certain method of deftroy ing them; Were a few of eaCh fort 
of caterpillars put in a box or cafe, and fed with leaves of 
fuch trees as they generally live upon, they might be obfcrved 
from time to time until they came to the chryfalis, and from 
that to the moth or butterfly ftate, and thus a more perfedl 
knowledge of them might be obtained. 

It 
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It would be necefTiry to have feparate divifions in the ca^ 
for each different fpeciet, and to put iome earth in the bottom 
of each divifioUt which fhould be moifteaed occarK>nallyt as 
fome of them bury themfelves m their chryialis ftate, while 
others adhere to walls, gates, or paiings* 

Frelh leaves (hould frequently be put in, and dit box or 
cafe covered with a piece of fine canvas, or gauze, to admit 
the fre(h air. 

At the fame time that the trees are cleared of the coccus, 
aphis, or any other infe£ls, the caterpillars fhould be carefully 
looked for and picked off* You will obferve, that they 
fhelter themfelves at the ends of the (hoots, in the flowers, 
and at the bottom of the footflalks of the flowers. There are 
two or three forts that infeil fruit trees, two of a brown and 
one of a green colour. Four years ago the Apple-trees 
fuffbred very much by a blight ; they had all the leaves eaten 
off, and, of courfe, bore no fruit« I firfl had all the cater« 
pillars carefully picked off': 1 then cut out the cankered wood, 
and waXhed the trees with a mixture of urine, foap-fuds, and 
frefh cow-dung, fufficient to bring it to the confidence of 
paint, laying it ^n all over the items and branches of the 
trees, particularly where the decayed parts were cut out: 
6fter this, the trees r^ecovcred in a manner that furpriied every 
one who faw them ; and they lUll continue in a thriving date, 
and bear very fine fruit. 

In €795 I ufed the above method with a great many dwarf 
Apple-Jtr(ees; and the effe<a; was fo vifibk next fcafon, that ail 
^vho faw :them took notice of the great difference between 
them .and tlie rem.aining trees, which we had left to nature ; 
the latter hearing no fruit, and their leaves being eaten by the 
caterpillar, while the former have borne fine clean fruit ever 
iince. 

The 
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The trees, twenty-five in number, which I left to nature, 
continued in a fickly ftate for three years, neither bearing 
fruit nor putting forth (hoots. After the third year 1 headed 
them down, fcraping the (lems and cleaning off the infefts ; 
they are now recovered, having made as fine wood as the 
others, and are in a healthy flourifliing ftate^. 

Fig* 2. Platte IX. reprefents different dates of a kind 06 
moth, whofe caterpillar has for many years done great mif*^ 
chief among Pear-trees on wall& One wall in particular, in 
Kenfingt'on gardens, was. very much hurt every year, for 
feveral years fucceffively.^ I imagined that it had been the 
effe£fc of lightning, or a blight; till,, on picking off the cater- 
pillars, we found a fmali fort in. its cafe, flicking to the leaves^ 
as at a fSee the defer iption^ of the Platk.) All the firlt leaves 
were deflroyed by the caterpillars :. I was,, therefore, rejoiced 
that I bad found out the caufe of their being fo much injured 
every- year, being perforated in many places, and dropping of£ 
irery early. 

The Ckfrmey. 

ehermes is a genus of infeas. belonging to^ the ordfer 
Mcmiptera, and of which there are twenty-fix fpecies. They 
take their fpccific names from, the different plants which they 
freq^aent;. as thechecmesgraminis,orgrafs bug; thechermes 
ficus, or fig-tree bug, &c. The latter is one of the largeft 
of the g^nua^ and is brown above and gpeenifh beneath. It 
has four long wings, which^ are placed, in form of an acute 
roof. The larva, which is of an oblong form,, has fixfeetv 
and its motion is flow.. When it is attempted to catch the 
chcrmet, it makes its efcape rather Igr leaping than flying, by 

means 
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iDfans of its hinder legs, which play likcfpriiigsv Some of 
thefe iflfe£ls have a maxiC3BDvre worthy of notice.. Several 
fpecies are provided at the .extremity . of their body with a 
fmall iharp-pointed implement, but which lies concealed ; 
and this they draw out in order to depofit their eggs, by 
making a pun6liire in the plant that fuits them. By this 
>Oaethod, the fir-tree chexmes produces that enormous fcaly 
protuberance which is, to be. found at the fummit of ther 
branches pf tJiat tree, and which is formed by the extravafa-^ 
tion o£ the juices occafioned by the pnnAures. The young 
l^rva^ fhelter themfelves in cellsxontained in the tumour. Th«. 
dire(5Uon8 for deftrojing the coccus are applicable to this 
infe/St, • . 



Tlie T1irip€. 






The Thrips, of which there are eleren fpecies, alfo belongs^ 
to the order Hemiptera* This infe<5l is, in general; fo fmall^ 
as to be fcarccly difcerned by the naked eye. It is, however, 
very pernicious to fruit-trees, fometijijes attacking the fruit as 
well as the leaves. To deftroy this infe(S, follow the dire£tions 
given fox ndeftroyjng the COCCU&. ^ 



77/€ Phalana, or Moth. 

- 'It. 

, There are numerous fpecies of this well-known m£e£t; and 

their caterpillars diifer greatly as to fia&e, Ihape, and colour. 

All of them, after calling their (lough feveral times, fpih their 

cod, in which they are transformed to chryfalids. They are 

frequently found in this ftate, rplled.up in the leaves of fruit- 

trees ; 
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trees ; particularly thofe of Pears, Plums, and Cherries* 
Thefe leaves muft be carefully picked off, and the infe&i 
•cruflied : the trees muft then be waftied with clear lime-water 
mixed with tobacco-water. This wafhing would be found 
ufeful when the infe6t is in its larva ftate, after picking off 
and cruOiing as many of the caterpillars as poflible. S^e 
Caterpillars^ fPage 267.) 



Sphinx or Hawk-Math. 

There are 165 fpecies of this genus, ten of which are found 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The name of Sphinx is given to this genus oti account of 
the Angular attitudes of their caterpillars, who apply the 
hinder part of their body to a branch of a tree, and hold the 
reft of it eredt, like the fabulous fphinx. Moft of them fpin 
their cod under ground. Th« fphinges appear either early in 
the morning, or after funfet, and fly heavily and fluggifhly^ 
often emitting a kind of found. Many of the caterpillars are 
green and fmooth, fome brown, or yellow, and others arc 
jotted, or have belts. The fphinx may be deftroyed by the 
^me method as the Phal^na. 



•V. . 



TAe Phaiojia Bombyx Xeuflna. 

The Phalaena Ncuftria, or Lackey Moth, lays Its eggs in 
rings round the branches of fruit- trees> exhibiting the appear- 
jance of a necklace. Thefe being very hard, and adhering 
ck)fe to the bark, muft be cut off with a (harp knife, taking 

N N care 
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care, to wound the bark as little as poflible ; and wherever the 
icoife enters^ it will be neceflary to rub in a little of the Com*^ 
pofition. 

Thi Pitpilw, 

The Papilio, or Butterfly, belongs to the order Lepidop- 
tcra. There are a great many fpecies of this genus, generally 
diftinguiflied by the colour of their wings : The more com-«^ 
mon forts, with their caterpiUars, are fo well known as to 
render a defcription of them unneceflary.. The caterpillars^ 
and chryfalids muft be carefully picked offV and the trees well 
watered with clear lime-water and tobacco-water mixed«. 



The Ctcadit^ 

ft 

The Cicada, Frog- hopper, or Flea-Locuft, is a genus of 
infedts belonging to the order Hemiptera. The larvae 
of feveral of- this genus evacuate great quantit»?s of a frotii]^ 
matter upon the branches and leaves of plants or trees, in the 
midft of which they conftantly refide,* probably for fhelter 
againft other animals ; perhaps, alfo» the moidure of this foam 
may ferve to fecure them from the fultry rays of the fun. 

As the froth emitted by thcfe infefts is very unfightly, and 
as they are alfp hurtful to trees, by eating the leaves, they 
(hould be deftroycd by rubbing off the larvae with the hand,, 
and afterwards watering the tree plentifully with foft watep 
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Of Earwigs. 

£arwig$ arc very deftru6iive to fruit, particularly Peaches. 
The method that I would recommend for deftroying them, 
and which I have long purfued with fuccefs, is as follows. 

Take old bean-ftalks, cut them about nine inches long, tic 
them up, in fmall bundles, with fome pack-thread, or with 
fmall yellow willows ; and hang them on nails againft the 
wall, at difFcrent parts of the trees. The firft thing you do in 
the morning, being provided with a board about eighteen 
inches fquare, and a fmall wooden trowel, take down the 
bundles of bean-ftalks, one by one, (Irike them againft the 
board, and with your trowel kill the earwigs as they fall out 
of the ftalks. If you follow this up every morning (or every 
other morning), you will be able to keep them under. 

The foregoing method will anfwer for any fort of trees 
infefted with earwigs. In fome years I have feen a great part 
of the fruit, efpecially the fmooth-fkinned forts, deftroyed by 
thefe infects and a fmall green caterpillar ; and in a fcarce 
year of fruit, the leaves of Peaches arc frequently deftroyed by 
them. 

The (hreds taken from trees that have been unnailed in 
Autumn, (hould be foaked in boiling-hot foap-fuds for three 
or four days, previous to their being ufed again ; this will 
kill the eggs of earwigs and other infciSts that may be depQ« 
fited on them. 

Of the Ant, 

The Ant is very deftrudtive to fruit, efpecially the Peach 
when ripe ; you will frequently fee thefe infects travdlling 
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all over the trees, and fometimes the fruit will be filled witli 
them* The bed method that 1 have found to deftroy them^ 
is, to get a fharp-pointed wooden flake, or an iron crow, if 
the ground be hard, and with it bore a hole clbfe to the fide 
of the wall, and as deep as the ground will permit. By 
ftirring the earth, you will fet the ants in motion : then work 
your flake or crow round the fides of the hole, making them 
as fmooth as you can ; the ant& will come to the mouth of 
the hole and tumble in, and, by the fhape of the hole and 
finoothnefs of its fides, will be prevented from climbing up 
again. When you fee a great many in the bottom of the 
hole, pour in fome water from a watering-pot ; and thus you 
may drown thoufands of them. It is to be obferved, that 
there mufl be feveral holes made, according to the length of: 
the walL 

This is an eafy and fim pie way to get rid of ants. Sbme* 
are of opinion that they do good by eating the aphides from 
off the trees ; but I have always thought that they do mucli: 
more hurt than* goodi 

You may likewife deffroy many of them by mixing quick- 
Kme with foot, and laying it along their roads where you fee- 
themthickefl.; but where you can come at their nefls, thebefl, 
way is to put a piece of quick lime into it, and pour as much 
wattr over the lime as will flake it, the heat of which will 
deftroy them : when you have poured in the water, cover the 
lime with a turf or a little earth, whiofa will render it more 
efFedual, by confining the heat. You may flake- the lime 
with a mixture of urine and foap-fuds,. which will render it: 
ftill more effedluah 

If a little of the powder of flavesacre be laid on the ground' 
round the flem of a.tree, it will prevent ants from afcending ifc. 

5; Slugs. 
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Sltigsi 

Thcfe mfcdts are frequently found harbouring about thr 
Ibundations of walls, and about the roots of Peafe, Let* 
tuce, &c. They may be picked off and killed^ by putting themf 
into a pot in which is a little fine uhflaked lime ; or the 
ground where they are fliould be well watered with foap-fuds 
and urine, mixed with tobacco^water. When they are 
numerous on the furface of the ground, which frequently, 
happens after rain,, or in a dewy mornings fine unflaked lime 
thrown over the borders, &c. will deftroy them. But I pre-' 
fer the above mixture, which^ if the ground be well watered 
with» it, will bring them up out of their holes, when they 
very foon die : it will alfo deftroy their eggs, which they 
always depofit in the earth* 



Snails'. 

Snails, during die winter, gather themfelve* together itt 
elufters ; and in. that feafon are frequently found in grea& 
numbers behind wall-trees, and in holes of the walls. They 
muft be carefully picked oft' and crufhed, which is the only 
effcftual way of getting^rid^of them. If any Ihould efcape, 
they (hould be deftroyed as they make their appearance in the 
ipring; As they alfo depofit their eggs in the ground, the 
borders Ihould be well watered, as directed for flugs. 
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Of Wafps and Flies. 

As foon a$ the wafp and brgc fkfli fly (which tre very 
deftrnaive to all kinds of fruit, particularly Grapes) niake 
their appearance, get ready feveral bottles, or phials ; then 
mix up grounds of wine, or beer, with fweepings of fugar, 
honey, or grounds of treacle, and with this mixture fill the 
bottles half, or three quarters full, then place fome of them 
at the bottom of the wall and hang a fufficient number up by 
a piece of yellow willow or packthread on the nails againli: 
the walls in different places, obferving to empty them fre- 
quently, as they fill with flies and wafps; firft pour the 
liquor into an empty bottle, and then (hake out the dead 
infefts, cruihing them with your foot^ that none of them may 
revive : then pour back the liquor into the bottles and phiah, 
as at firft. In this manner you may deftroy a great many be- 
fore the fruit becomes ripe. If you begin to hang up the 
bottles as foon as you fee the fly, which comes much earlier 
than the wafp, you will be able to deftroy great numbers of 
them, and will have the bottles ready for the wafps when 
they make their appearance* The fly will be found as def- 
tfuftive as the wafp to Grapes. 

When the weather is hot, and the wafps are numerous, if 
they do not enter the bottles faft enough (which will happen 
when the fruit is very ripe), take a little oil in a cup, and with a 
feather dipped in it touch their backs, and they will inftantly 
drop down : on obferving, you will find them turned black 
and green by the efFedls of the oil *. It is amazing what 

* .Oil Idlls iufe6ls by dofiDg up the lateral porei by which tlicy breathe. 

num-» 
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smmfaers a diligent perfon c^ deftroy in thi$ way in a day. 
Oil has the fame effect on flies ; but it ii very difficult to 
touch them widi it as ^ey are fo quick in their motions* 



Of Birds. 

When fruit begins to ripen. Birds wilt attack it. The 
beft preventive in this cafe is, to cover the trees with nets, or 
buntine, a fort of cloth of wbicli (hips* colours are made. Thefe 
will admit a free circulation of air to the fruit, and will fooa 
dry after rain : they will alfo be a good covering for the trecs^ 
in Spring, in cold, wet, or inowy weather* 



Bats and Micei 

Thefe vermiiw do a great deal of mifchief in. gardens, in 
fiieds, and other places, where they frequently deftroy great 
quantities of Beans, Peafe, and other feeds ; it is, therefore, 
the interefl of every gardener to kill as many of thenx as 
poflible. 

There are different ways of deftroy ing them, by traps, and* 
by poifon ; but I would adviie never to ufe arfenic, or corro- 
five lublimate, for that purpofe^ except under particular cir- 
cumftances, as they are deadly poifon : nux vomica will 
generally anfwcr the end as well,, without the danger. 1» 
cafe of being accidentally tafted by children or others, it will 
be attended with no worfe confequence than leaving a difa* 
greeable bitter tafte in the mouth ; unlefs, indeed,, a confi- 
derable quantity of it be taken, which would,, no doubt, prove 

iktai;. 
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fatal *; as it is. poflefled of a ftrong narcotic quality, and is 
found a certaiu poifon for dogs and cats^ as well as for rats 
and mice. All domeflic animals fhould, therefore, be kept 
from the places where the poifon is laid. A very good way 
to prevent accidents is, to enclofe the traps in cafes, having 
lioles in the ends of th«m large enough to admit the rats, but 
finoll enough to exclude dogs, cats, &c« 



A Bait for Rat-Traps. 

Take a pound of good flour, three ounces of treacle, and 
fix drops of the oil of carraways ; put them all in a difh, and 
rub them well together till they are properly mixed ; then add 
a pound of crumb of breads 

Set the traps, baited with fome of the foregoing mixture, as 
near their haunts as poffible ; but, for two or three days, fo as 
not to fall or (trike on the rats going in, and let them have fr^^ 
liberty to go in and out at pleafure ; this will make them fearlefs. 
Lay fome of the bait at the rat-holes, and fcatter a little of it 
quite up to the traps, and fp on to the bridge of each trap, 
where you may lay a handful. It may alfo be proper to fcent 
the traps with the following mixture, for the purpofe of en- 
ticing the rats into them. 

Take twenty drops of oil of rhodium, fix or feyeii grains of 
mulk, and half an ounce of oil of annifeed ; put them in a fmall 
phial, and (hake it well before ufing : — thpn dip a bit of twilled 
paper, or rag in the mixture, and rub each end of the trap 

with it, if a box -trap, an,d put two or three drops on the 

■ 

* It haft been take^ in dofts of from five to ten grainS| twice a dxy, in intermittenU 
flBd d/fe^terics* 
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bridge, leaving the paper or rag in the trap. Of whatever 
kind the trap is, it fhould be fcented ; once in a twelvemonth 
will be fufficient. Then throw fome chaff, mixed with a 
little wheat, about the bottom of the trap, in order to deceive 
the rats ; for they are very fagacious, and will not enter a 
fufpicious place. This will be neceffary to be done only 
at the firft time of fetting the traps ; for after fome rats have 
been caught and have watered and dunged in them, rats will 
enter boldly when they find others have been there before 
them : do not, therefore, wa(h or clean out the trap, as fome 
people do before they fet it again ; but let the dung and urine 
remain in it. Keep the places where the traps are fet as pri- 
vate as poflible ; and when you fet them for catching, mix 
' no bread with the bait, as the rats will in that cafe be apt to 
carry it away. 

When you find the holes quiet, and that no rats ufe them, 
ftop them up with the following compofition. Take a pint 
of common tar, half an ounce of pearl-aihes, an ounce of oil 
of vitriol, and a good handful of common fait, mix them all 
well together, in an old pan or pot Take fome pieces of 
paper, and lay fome of the above mixture very thick on them, 
then ftop the holes well up with them, and build up the 
mouth of the holes with brick, ox ftone, and mortar : if this - 
be properly done, rats will no more approach thefc, while 
either fmell or tafte remains in the compofition. 



To kill Rats in Places where you cannot fet Traps. 

Take a quart of the bait already defcribed, then rafp into 
it three nuts of nux vomica, and add a quarter of a pound of 

O o crumb 
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crumb of bread, if there was none before ; mix them all well 
together, and lay it into the mouth of their holes, and in dif- 
ferent places where they frequent ; but firft give them of the 
bait without the nux vomica for three or four fucceeding 
nights ; and when they find it agrees with them, they will eat 
that mixed with the nut with greedinefs. 

Rats are frequently very troublefome in Chores and drains. 
In fuch cafe, arfenic may be ufed with fuccefs, as follows : 
take fome dead rats, and having put fome white arfenic, 
^nely powdered, into an old pepper-box (hake a quantity of 
it on the foreparts of the dead rats, and put them down the 
holes, or avenues by the fides of the fhores, at which they come 
in ; this puts a (lop to the live ones coming any further ; 
for when they perceive the arfenic they will retire imme- 
diately ; whereas if you were to put down the dead rats 
without the arfenic, the live ones would eat them. 

What has been faid relates chiefly to rats ; we (hall now 
give fome direftions for deftroying mice. 

Take a quart of the bait prefcribed for rats before there is 
any bread mixed with it ; then take four nuts of nux vomica, 
and rafp them very fine, otherwife the mice will pick out the 
food from it, on account of its bitter tafte ; rub them well 
together ; lay fome of it on a piece of paper, or, if without 
doors, on a piece of tile, removing all other food from the 
place, and it will kill all that eat of it. What is not eaten, 
take away in the morning, and replace it at night. If this be 
in a garden, (heltcr it with boards, or tiles, that it may not 
get wet. 

I. would recommend fetting fourth-figure traps in gardens : 
thefe are fo well known to gardeners, that they need no de- 
fcription. They may be baited with garden Beans. 

Traps 
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Traps are alfo made by ftringing garden beans on a piece of 
fine pack-thread, as you would firing beads, then driving in 
two fmall ftakes at the breadth of a brick from each other, 
and fetting up a brick, or flone, or a board with a weight on 
it, inclining to an angle of about forty-five degrees ; then tie 
the ftring, with the beans on it, round the brick and flakes, 
to fupport the brick in its inclining pofition, taking care to 
place all the beans on the under fide of the brick. The mice 
in eating the Beans will alfo cut the packthread, and fo dif- 
engage the brick, or flone, which falling on them kills them. 

There is nothing new in the foregoing method ; but, as 
field-mice will feldom enter a clofe trap, I thought proper to 
mention it. 

As mice are frequently carried into gardens with flraw, or 
litter, and are there extremely hurtful, deflroying Beans and 
Peafe in Spring, as alfo Lettuces, Melons, and Cucumbers in 
frames, it is necefTary to take fome pains to deflroy thcm*^- 
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DISEASES, DEFECTS, AND INJURIES, 



m ALL KINDS OF 



FRUIT AND FOREST TREES. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It redounds very much to the general honour of the Britifh 
nation, as well as to the particular credit of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufaftures, and Commerce, 
and feveral other affociations for the advancement of Agricul- 
ture, &c. that the face of the country has, in the courfe bf 
the prefent century, received fo much improvement, and fuch 
added beauty. 

The premiums and honorary marks^ of difl:in6lion held 
forth by thefc focieties have excited a fpirit of emulation, or 
fuggefted a fpirit of improvement, among perfons of every 
rank of life, which have been productive of many difcoveries 
of no common benefit in their prefent efFe6ts, and of great 
promife from their future confequences, to the community at 
large. 

But, notwithftanding the ftrides which modern agriculture 
has made towards perfe6tion in many points, there is one 
particular and very interefting branch of this fcience which im- 
provement has not yet embraced, viz. the growth of timber, 
and the culture and management of plantations both of fruit 
and foreft trees. 

The profeffion of a gardener has been the employment of 
«iy life ; and, during a long fucceffion of years, it has been an 
objeft of my particular ftudy to inveftigate and difcover the 

latent 
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latent caufe» of thofe various defe£ts and difeafes to which all 
kinds of trees are more or lefs fubje<St, and the injuries re- 
fulting from them, by obftru6ling the fertility of fruit-trees, 
and diminifhing the quantity, as well as quality, of timber in 
foreft- trees. 

Having acquired a competent knowledge of the evil in all 
its appearances and efFe6t5, my attention was direfled toward 
the difcovery of fuch a remedy as might not only counteract 
the progrefs of thefe difeafes in fruit and foreft trees, but alfo 
afford nature fuch powerful aHltlance, that (he might be 
enabled to renovate, as it were, fertility in the one, and found 
timber in the other. Of my fuccefs in thefe endeavours to 
promote the general advantage of this country in a matter (6 
connected with its beft interefts, I have that clear convi6lion 
which, I truft, will be hereafter communicated to every part 
of the kingdom where the application of my experience ihall 
be made and profecuted. 

The inquifitive fpirit which accompanied my profefllonal 
purfuits, with the natural defire of improving my private 
pradiice in the management of the various kinds of trees 
under my care, led me by degrees to this difcovery. The 
idea, however, of making it public never occurred to me, till 
the many trials and experiments that I had repeatedly made, 
both on fruit and foreft trees, in the Royal gardens at Ken- 
fington, had attrafted the notice of many perfons of high 
Tank, as well as philofophical eminence, and prompted thera 
to favour it with a particular examination. Their inveftiga- 
tion of my procefs and method of curing the dcfe6ls and inju- 
ries which, from various caufes, thofe trees had fuftaincd, by 
producing conviftion in their minds, gave the moft flattering 
encouragement to me. Indeed, the application of the re* 

medy 
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medy had been attended with fuch uninterrupted fuccefs, that 
its falutary and certain efFefts were evident to every one who 
favoured it with an attentive obfervation. Many, who vifited 
me with the moft decided opinions againft the fuccefsful ap- 
plication of any remedy for trees in a very advanced ftate of 
decay, did not heiitate, on an inveftigation of the fubjedl, to 
acknowledge that their prejudices were not only removed, but 
that their judgments were perfe<9;ly convinced of the power- 
ful efficacy of the difcovery , and the very great advantages 
which, both in an individual and a national view, might be 
derived from it. 

Among the more early enquirers, were the commiflioners 
appointed by parliament to examine into the ftate of the 
woods, forefts, and land revenues of the crown ; who, in the 
courfe of their furveys, had perceived a great number of trees 
in the Royal forefts to be materially injured ; and their 
anxiety to prevent the lofs or further damage of fo much 
valuable timber induced them to honour me with a letter * 
concerning the efFciSs of injuries done to oak-trees, and the 
means of preventing or curing defeats in timber from various 
caufes therein ftated. 

In reply to this inquiry of the Commiflioners, I did myfelf 
the honour of addrefling them two fucceflive letters f. 

Shortly after the date of thefe letters, the Commiflioners 
favoured me with a vifit at Kenfington, to examine the 
procefs and mode of cure which I had adopted, as well as the 
effe6ts which my remedy had produced on trees of various 
kinds and ages to which it had been applied. Thofe gentle- 
men feemed, in a liioft particular manner, to intereft them- 

* See No. I. of the Appendix. f See Nos. II. and III. of the Appendix. 
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felves in afccrtaining the utility and benefit that might arifc 
from the application of it to many thoufand valuable trees in 
his Majefty's woods and forefts, which had received injuries of 
fuch a kind as, if left to the unaififled efforts of nature, would 
occafion a very confiderablc diminution in the value and the 
quality of the timber, and might even terminate in their en- 
tire ruin ♦. 

This very attentive and minute examination of the feveral' 
objefts of their inquiry being followed by the cleareft convic*- 
tion of the great public utility which would refult from a 
general application of the remedy, the Commiflioners were 
pleafed to make a reprcfentation of it to the Lords of his 
Majefty's Treafury, under whofe fan6tion it was fubmitted to 
the confideration of the Houfe of Commons by Mr. Rofe, on; 
the 24th of July 1789; and, on his motion, an humble 
Addrefs was prefented by that honourable Houfe to his 
Majefty on the fubjeft f . 

In confequence of this Addrefs, a Committee of Members of 
both Houfes of Parliament undertook^ at the inftancc of the 
Lords of the Treafury, to inveftigate the efficacy of my Com- 
pofition ; for which purpofe, they mod attentively examined 
the ftate, condition, and progrefs of cure, of the decayed and 

* Mr- Nichols of Redbridge, Hants^ Purveyor for Portfraouth Dock, informed nie, 
that the average of the damaged thnber brought to that place was never lefs than one 
fovurth of the total quantity of timber brought in annually ; and not unfrequcntly it 
amounted to a third. If, however, the trees that have received any injuries were pre- 
pared> and the Compofition applied as direAed in this Treatife, the cavities, or wounds, 
would be filled up with new and found wood. And if recent wounds, occafion ed by 
lopping, or breaking oflF branches. Were immediately dreffed in a proper maimer with tfic 
' Compofition, the tree would fuftain noninjury; as the wounds would be healed and 
covered over with new and found bark in a fhort fpace of timej fo that there would not 
be found a foot of damaged timber. 

f See No. IV. of the Appendix. 
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injured trees m KeAfingtoa gardens, to which it had been ap- 
plied, in experiments of various kinds, for upwards of feven 
preceding years ; and, after having, by a very full enquiry, 
ilrift iiiireftigation, and the moft minute attention, fatisfied 
their minds in every particular, they reported to the Lords of 
the Treasury the tefult of their examination, expreffing their 
unanimous opinion and coriviiSiion, that " The Compofition 
was a difcovery which might be rendered highly beneficial 
both to individuals and the public.'* That Report, and alfo 
a Letter previoufly written to the Committee by the Cpm- 
miflioners of the Land Revenue, of which I have been 
favoured with copies, are, for the further i&formation of the 
JPublic, inferted da the i\ppendix *. 

Haviiig been thus hoaaoured by the unanicoous approbation 
of perfons fo refpe6lable for their rank, €hara6ter, and know- 
ledge, I proceeded to exert myfelf in making various additional 
trials and experiments, to enable me to give farther proofs 
of the efficacy of my Compofition, in n^oring the powers of 
vegetaticm to trees fo far decayed as to be of no value as 
timber, but which, from their fituation as a flcrqen, or as com- 
pofiog part of a general uniform appoafsnc^ in the Royal 
gardens, it became a defirable ohgeft to .pjceferve. . Nor were 
my endeavours lefs fuccefcful in this fubovdinate experiment, 
than they had been in thofe which were dtir^iSted by circum- 
ftarices of fuperior intereft ; foor I had the^ y^ry great fajtisfac-^ 
tion to find, that, in confeqnence of my treatment of trees ia 
that ftate of decay which has juft been fptcified, a few years* 
growth has filled up laniightly chafms, aa^.fefi:ored that uni«- 
tormity to their local pofition^ which yoang plants fet in their 
places would not have accompli(hed in a long courfe pf fuc- 
ceflive years. 

* Sec No. V. of the Appendix. 
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The Report of the Committee having been laid before his 
Majefty, in confideration of the great utility and advantage 
which muft arife to the country at large from the ufe of this 
Compofition, his Majefty was moft gracioufly plcafed to order 
a reward to be given to the author, for making known to the 
public the materials of which it is compofed, with the method 
of preparing it, as'well as the mode of its application ; and, 
in order to difFufe the benefits of this difcovery throughout 
the kingdom, an advertifement * has been infcrted in the 
London Gazette, and in moft of the town and country newf- 
papers. 

* .The very great importance to this country of fecuringa 
continued fucceffion of good, healthy, and well-growing 
foreft^trees, producing found, unblemiflied timber, for fup- 
plying the various wants of the public, muft be evident to 
every man's reflection ; nor need it be obferved, that num- 
berlefs large trees, in the woods, parks, and forefts, of this 
kingdom, are, from various caufes, rendered unfit for ufe, and 
the timber fo much damaged as to occafion a confiderable 
diminution in its value* This evil arifes, in fome inftances^ 
from unlkilful management, and in others from external ac- 
cidents ; among which are, the ruinous eflfe6ts of hurricanes 
<ind high winds, when the trees are generally left, in their 
wounded and disfigured ftate, to tbe accelerated operations 
of inevitable decay. It alfo iwt unfrequently happens, that 
the heirs of large eftates^ on coming to the poffefljon of them^ 
order great numbers of trees to be promifcuoufly felled, ber 
fore they have attained a ftate of maturity,, without paying 
the leaft attention to provide a fucceffion of young trees to 
fupply their place ; by fuch inexcufa^ble negligence de- 

* See Ncx VI. of the Appendix. 
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feating the ends propofed by the provident care and wifdora 
of their anceftors, depriving the public of a valuable fource 
of timber, either for domeftic purpofes or national ufe, and 
reducing their country to a dependance on foreign produce 
for fupplying the demands of her fleets and manufa6lures. 

I fhall efteem myfelf mod happy, if, in giving this tribute 
of information to the general ftock of public improvement, I 
fhould promote an influence that may excite noblemen and 
gentlemen, and proprietors of land of every denomination 
throughout the kingdom, to be adtively felicitous in planting 
and preferving oak-timber, the native growth of their coun- 
try ; that Great Britain may never be under the dangerous as 
well as difagreeable necefllity of trufting the fafcty of her fea- 
men to the inferior texture and lefs durable quality of foreign 
growths ; while the hardy oaks of England, which for ages 
paft have been confidered as affording the beft timber in the 
world for this building, and may have been faid to have 
brought home vi6lory and commerce from every part of the, 
globe, are no longer fuflfered to diminifli, as they have done 
of late, to the manifefl; detriment and difhonour of our 
country. 

Such an evil (and it is of no common magnitude) proceeds 
from the negligence and inattention of the landed men, who, 
from a fpirit of patriotic ambition, as well as private intereft, 
ihould pay a very vigilant attention to the maintaining of a 
fucceflfion of healthy, well-growing timber, for the fervice of 
their country, nor any longer fuflfer the internal refources of 
the kingdom to fail in furniQirng materials for that great 
national obje6l, the fupport of the Britifh navy ; as well as 
for the many various demands of domeftic utility. By 
making fuch a provifion for the public wants, they will add 

to 
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to their own immediate wealth, as well as to the fortunes of 
thofe who come after them : and, while I exprefs my wishes 
that fuch general good defigns may be put in univcrfal prac- 
tice, I may exprefs my belief, that the difcovery which I have 
made, and which is now divulged to the public *, will facilitate 
the means of profecuting tliem^ to the eflential advantage of 
the Britifh Empire. 



Gemral Obfervations on the Difeafes, Defects^ mid Injuries, rf 

all Kinds of Fruit and For0 Tr£es. 

In the courfe of more than thirty years pra<%ice in cultir 
vating, prunibg, and keeping of garden fruit-trees, I have 
obferved, that, from natural catifes, accidents, and unikilfol 
management, they w^re fubjeO: to injuries of diiferent kinds. 
which always diminiflied their fertility, and freqiiently rewr 
dered them wholly unproduftive. 

All trees that bear ftone-fruit are liable to emit a gum^, 
which, by producing a canker, proves fatal to the health and 
vegetation of the tree. Moft foreft-trees are alfo liable to 
what is called a bleeding, which proceeds from any injuries 
that obftru6b the circulation of the juices. Of thofe which 
fufFer from bad management or accidents, fomeare injured by 
unfkilful pruning, and lopping at improper feafons of the 
year; and others by the violence of high winds, having 
boughs or limbs torn from their bodies; Avhich being left in 
that (late, expofed to all the inclemency of hard frofts, are 
often cracked or rent in the wood ; or from heavy and 
foaking rains, the wounds imbibe fo large a quantity of wet 
^nd moifture, as, by caufing a fermentation with the natural 

♦ See Nos. VI. and VII. of the Appendix. 
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jtiices, brings oa difcafc, and in time deftroys the health and 
regetation of the tree. Thefe, among other caufes, tend to 
produce decay and barrcnnefs in fruit-trees, as well as defe6ls 
in timber, to the great lofs of the public in general, as well as 
cffential injury to the individual proprietor. 

To remove thefe evils, and to prevent the ill confequences 
arifing from the caufes already defcribed, 1 fubmit to the ex- 
perience of the public a remedy difcovered by myfelf, which 
has been applied with never-failing fuccefs to all kinds of 
fruit-trees, and has not only prevented further decay, but 
ailually reftored vegetation and increafed fruitf ulnefs, even in 
fuch as were apparently barren and decayed. It has produced 
alfo a fimilar cfte<St on foreft-trees, by reftoring them to 
foundnefs of timber and healthful vegetation, and covering, 
as it were, vifible nakedncfs and incr^afmg decay, with frefh 
and vigorous foliage. 

This remedy is a Compofition formerly applied in the man- 
ner of a plafter, but now in a liquid (late, and laid over 
the wotinded or injured part of the tree with a painter's brufh : 
it is of a foft and healing nature ; ponefTes an abforbent and 
adhefive quality ; and, by refilling the force of wafliing raint, 
the contradlion of nipping frofts;, and the elFcdts of a warm 
fun or drying winds, excludes the pernicious influence of a 
changeable atmofphere.. 

The difcovery of it is the refult of much refle6lion and 
fludy during a long courfe «f years, and of a great variety of 
experiments, made, at a very confiderable expence, to afcer- 
tain the efficacious powers of the application. Nor (hall I 
hefitate a moment to declare my firm belief, that wherever it 
fhall be properly applied by the proprietors of gardens, or- 
chards, and woods, it will be produftive of all the advantage 

that 
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that can be derived from reftoring as well as preferving vigour 
and fertility in all kinds of fruit-trees ; as alfo from pre- 
venting decay, and promoting health and found timber, in 
every fpecies of foreft-trees : and how great that advantage 
may be, it is in the capacity of every one to determine. 



On the Management of Forest-Trees. 

The received opinion and common praftice of moft pro- 
feflional men has been, to prune or top their trees, from the 
month of 06lober, when the juices have been exhaufted by the 
Summer foliage, autumnal fruit, and general nourifhment of 
the body of the tree, until the month of March, when the fap 
or juices, re-invigorated by nature during the \Vinter*s re- 
pofe, begin to re-afcend and perform the annual fundlion of 
cloathing it with frcfti foliage, bloflbms, and fruit. The rea- 
fon of this practice is, that, the fap being fallen at that feafon 
of the year, it has been confidcred as the moft proper period 
to lop off all fuperfluous growths ; and the efforts of nature 
to heal the wounds thus neceffarily given, (before the rifmg 
of the fap in the following Spring) have been judged beft for 
the fafety and health of the tree. The danger of performing 
this fervice when the juices are in a more vigorous flow, as in 
the months of May, June, and July, has been dreaded, from a 
fear of its occafioning a waft^ of the nutritive juices, dif- 
charging themfelvcs through the wound,* to the impovcrifh- 
mcnt and injury, if not the ruin, of the tree. 

The pruning of fruit-trees and the lopping off large bran- 
ches from foreit-trees during the Winter feafon, has alfo been 
frequently attended with great hurt and impediment to their 

health 
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health and vegetation ; the wounds being expoied to all the 
rigours of an inclement feafon,,and thereby contracting thofe 
difeafes which contain the principles of decay. Hence it is» 
that fuch numbers of foreft-trees are continually injured in 
their value for public ufes, either by unikilful management 
or purpofed depredation, or by the violence of boifterous 
winds, when, their limbs and branches being torn off, the 
trees are left in that unprotected ftate to imbibe the feeds of 
decay and rottennefs, which will in time pervade their very 
heartj and render them unfit for any of thofe valuable pur- 
pofesfor which nature, by their frame and texture, appears ta 
!iave defigned them. 

It may alfo be obferved, that where branches have been cut 
off from the body of the tree, even at the diflance of two or 
more feet from the trunk, with a view to prevent injury to 
the timber, even that method has not been found efle^ual to 
fave the tree from very material detriment ; as the remaining 
(lem of the branch fo cut away, dying foon after, becomes a 
ready conduit for conveying pernicious moiflure and difeafe 
to that part of the tree with which it is connected ; and fo 
on^ in time, to the whole. 

The practice of others, in lopping their trees clofe to the 
trunk, and drefilng the part fmooth and even, has lefs objec- 
tions than the former ; neverthelefs, even according to this 
method, the tree is liable to injury* The efibrt of nature to 
heal the wounds thus given difcovers itfelf by encircling the 
wound with a kind of callus, or lip, which, increafihg in fize, 
and fwelling out from the annual flow of the juices, forms a 
hollow or cavity of the central part, where the rain or fnow 
is very apt to lodge ; and, penetrating between the bark and 
the wood, dried and cracked by a hard froft or a warm fun, 

Q^O^ pro. 
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prprhotest that fermentation with the natural juices, which is 
the certain fource of difcafe and decay. 

Youngt healthful, and vigorous trees, when they have been 
injured by being wantonly cut thror.gh the bark, or from 
other caufes, will fometimes recover themfelves, and, to all 
outward appearance, be rellored to their original foundnefs ; 
but when cut into planks and boards, internal blemiflics and' 
faults are difcovered in them, which appear to have been oc- 
cafioned by the early injuries which the tree had received ; the 
texture of the wood not uniting where the wound was origi- 
nally given ; though, from the youthful vigour of nature, the 
bark has clofed, and an external cure been evidently per- 
formed* 

As a moft eflBcacious remedy to prevent the evils that I 
have defcribcd, with all their deftru^iive confequences, and 
to reftorc found timber where the fymptoms of decay are 
already apparent, I confidently recommend the ufe of my 
Compofitiou, which, being applied in a proper manner to the 
wounded or injured part, will infallibly prevent the bleeding 
of trees, or the oozing of juices through the wounds of limbs 
or branches that have been cut off in the middle of Summer, 
when they are in their higheit vigour, and moft rapid flow of 
vegetation : by which means, any wafteful difcharge of the 
juices is prevented, and they are duly confined to their 
natural operations of giving nourifliment, growth, and ferti- 
lity, to their refpeftive bodies. 

By employing the propofed remedy, trees of all kinds, 
whether in gardens or orchards, in parks or forefts, may with 
greater fafety and advantage be pruned or lopped in the 
Spring, or early in the Summer, than in the Winter feafon ; 
as the Compofition, when properly applied, repels the flow of 

the 
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the juices through the wound, caufes a more a6live vegeta- 
tion, and aflifts nature more powerfully in healing the wound 
at the time the fap is in full vigour, than when it is on the 
decline, as in Autumn and Winter. 

It is alfo neceflary to remark, that both fruit and foreft 
trees (particularly thofe which grow in the fhade) are very 
liable to be afFefted with diforders proceeding from the 
growth of liver^wort, and various kinds of mofs, that ad- 
here to the outer bark of the tree, and frequently gain a con- 
fiderable thicknefs, that not only prevents the natural flow 
of the juices, but caufes a ftagnation in the circulation, and 
brings on decay ; which, after deftroying the outer bark, 
penetrates, by degrees, deeper into the wood. Where this 
circumftance is obferved, care fhould be taken to clear the 
whole bark of the tree from thefe growths ; and where it is 

• 

infected, to fcrape or pare it away. Wheii the body of the 
tree is thus cleanfed from infeAion, the Compofition fhould be 
applied, in a liquid ftate, to the parts {b cleaned, to clofe the 
pores of -the wood ; when the tree will foon acquire a frefh 
bark, with improved health and vegetation. I am confirmed 
in thefe opinions by the many experiments and various trials 
that I have made to afcertain, l^ the moft politive proofs, the 
properties of this CompoGtion, beforie I vehllired to offer it to 
the public attention. Indeed, every yiear^s experience has 
increafed my conviAion of its general utility, wheii properly 
applied to the purpofcs for which it is recommended. To 
give a more complete illuftratioa of its virtues, and to place 
the advantages arifing from it in a ftronger light, I (hall beg 
leave to ftate a few of the very numerous experiments that I have 
made on the foreft trees in his Maje{ly*s Gardens at Kenfmg* 

<ijj^a ton, 
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ton, where the falutary efFedls of the Compofitton are evident 
to every attentive obferver. 

The firft trials of its efficacy were made on fome very large 
and antient elms, many of which were in a moft decayed ftate^ 
having all their upper parts broken, by high winds, from 
their trunks, which were withal fo hollow and decayed, that 
a fmall portion alone of the bark remained alive and found. 
Of thefc trees I cut away at firft a part only of the rotten 
ftuff from the hollow of the tree, and then applied the plaftcr 
to the place where the operation had been performed, by way^ 
of an internal coat of the Compofition. In a ihort time, 
however, the efforts of nature, with a renovated flow of thfr 
juices, were clearly difcernible in their formation of new 
wood, uniting witb, and fwelling, as it were, from the ofd,. 
till it became a ftrong fupport to that part of the tree where 
theCompofition had been applied. I then cut away more of 
the rotten wood from the inOde, applying the plafter in the 
fame manner, with the fame good effecSts, and continued to 
ufe the knife in proportion to the acquifition of new wood ; 
fo that, from the tops of thefe decayed and naked trynks, 
fteras have aftually grown of above thirQ' feet in height, in 
the courfe of fix or feveo years from the firft application of 
the Compofitioa ; aa incoutroveitible proof of its. ^od effe£ls. 
in reftoring decayed vegetation. 

Many other elm trees, which had received hurts from 
bruifes and other caufes, and where difeafe and decay were 
already evident, after cutting away all the infected part,, and: 
duly applying the plafter, were fo completely healed, that the 
outline of the wound is fcarcely difcernible on the bark, and 
the new wood is as perfectly uniled to the old, as if it hadi 
been originally formed with the tree. 

Of 
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Of oak-trees alfo, which had received very confiderable 
damage from various accidents, as blows, bruifes, and cutting 
of deep letters* the rubbing off of the bark by the ends of rol- 
lers, or wheels of carts, and mutilated branches, a perfeA 
cure has been made and found timber produced. The acidity, 
or corrofive quality, of the juice of oak-trees, when obftrufted 
in their circulation from any of the caufes already mentioned, 
and fermenting with the wet and moifture imbibed by the 
wounds from the atmofphere, will bring on difeafe, and pro- 
mote decay : for, notwithftanding the hard texture of the 
oak, when once the principles of decay begin to operate, the 
acrimonious juices feed the difeafe, and accelerate its progrefs, 
as much, perhaps, as in trees of a fofter quality and texture ; 
but when the difeafed or injured part is entirely cut away to 
the fre(h found wood, and the Compofition properly laid 00,^ 
as perfect a cure has been made as I have already related in 
the recovery of elm trees. Indeed, when I refleft that the 
oak has been the boaft of our early anceftors, and the means,, 
under the bleiling of God, of affording protection and fafety, 
as well as accumulating honour and wealth, to the nation, 
what language can fufiBciently deplore that want of public 
fpirit, and that ftrange inattention to the prefervation and 
incrcafe of this ftaple tree, which fuffers fuch numbers of 
(lately oaks to go to decay ; in which difgraceful ftate they 
remain to upbraid their pofleifors, as foes to the commerce 
and naval glory of the kingdom ! 

Various experiments have alfo been made on other foreft-* 
trees, as afh, limes, chefnuts, and fycamores, that bad re-^ 
ceived the feveral injuries to which they are expofed ; as weU 
as many of the refmous kinds, fuch as the cedar of Lebanon, 
and others of the pine tribe i in all of which 1 have expe- 
rienced 
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rienced a degree of fucccfs that exceeded my moflr fanguinc 
expectations* 

As I feel a ftrong folicitude to render my experiments bf 
the moft extenfive advantage to the community, and in par* 
ticular to the proprietors of landed eftates throughout the 
kingdom, I beg leave to recommend to their particular atten- 
tion, that all foreft trees, whether felled with a few or an 
axe, may be cut near to the ground ; at the fame time care- 
fully preferving the ftump and roots from any further injury. 
The furface fhould then be made quite fmooth when the Com- 
pofition may be fpread over the whole furface according to 
the directions already given. It ihould, however, be ob- 
ferved, that the Compofition, when employed for this parti- 
cular purpofe, fhould have an equal quantity of the powder 
of alabafter mixed with the dry powder generally direfted to be 
ufed after the Compofition is laid on, in order to render the 
furface harder, and of courfe better able to refift the bad 
effefls of the dripping of trees, of rain, froft, and fnow. But 
this addition is by no means neceffary in the ufual applica* 
tion to the fides of trees. 

In confequence of this procefs, the vigour of the roots will 
operate fo powerfully in the courfe of the fucceeding Spring, 
that a confiderable number of buds or branches will (hoot 
forth round the ftump, which, with proper care and atten- 
tion, may be trained to many valuable purpofes, either 
ftraight or crooked, for knee-timber, or other ufes: and, by 
retaining only fo many of thefe fhoots as are defignea to grow 
for any particular intention, more than one half will be 
fayed, in point of time, according to the proportions of com-* 
mpn growth : for if a young tree be planted in a foil equal 
ij^ .quality to the fite of the old ftump^ the ftioot growing 

• from 
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from the latter will, in eight or ten years, attain to a fizc 
which the fingle plant will hardly acquire in twice that 
period. There are alfo many ufeful pnrpoies of huibandry, 
as hop-poles, and other poles ufed on various occafions, for 
which a number of (hoots may be trained from one flump, 
whofe fertile juices will fliortly rear a healthy and numerous 
offspring around it. Very particular attention, however, 
fhould be paid to regulate their number, according to the 
fize and vigour of the (lump. It would certainly be proper 
to leave more of them at firft than are intended to be referved 
for final ufe, in order to draw up the fap : if too few are left, 
they will be liable to burd, from the fuperabundant flow of 
the juices from the old (lock: to prevent which incon- 
venience, they (hould be cut away by degrees, always ap- 
plying the Compofition as they are cut, and leaving the fineft 
ftem to produce the new tree, which will, in time, cover the 
old (lump, and leave nothing but a faint kind of cicatrix at 
the jun£lion of the old and new part of the tree. 

It is needlefs for me to infid on the great advantages which 
land- proprietors and farmers will derive from this method of 
managing their woods and coppice grounds, wherever they 
may be. In many counties of England, coppice, or under- 
wood, is an article in very great demand for charcoal, com- 
mon fuel, or the purpofes of particular manufa6lories, as well 
as to furnifh a variety of articles for hu(bandry and domedic 
convenience. 

It would be equally unnecefTary to enlarge on what mud be 
fo evident to the mod ordinary underdanding, the great 
national advantage which may be derived from the ufe of this 
Compofition, by preferving and increafing the native fupplica 

of 
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of our country for the fupport of that navy which is to pro- 
te£t it. Nor need I urge to the man of tafte, and the lover of 
landfcape beauty, what a ufeful help it may afford to the 
delightful modern art of ornamental horticulture. 
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Land Revome Offke, April n, 1789. 

Six, 

JljEING Informed that you have difcovered a method of 
curing defeats in growiug trees of all ages, which may have 
fuftained damage from any caufe whatever, we wifh to be 
favoured by you with an anfwer to the following queftions, 
relative to injuries done to the bark of oak-trees, and the 
means of preventing defeats in the timber arifmg from that 
caufe, vi%* 

I. Suppofing a piece of bark of five or fix inches fquare to 
fce cut from the fide of an oak-tree of any fize, from twenty 
feet to one load or more, fo as to lay the wood bare, and that 
letters or figures were burnt, or (tamped with (harp inftru- 
ments, into folid wood, where the bark was fo taken off, and 
ihe tree left in that ftate fo long as it ftiould continue Handing, 
what efFe6l do you think would be produced by fuch procefs 
upon the body of the tree ; whether it would continue to 
grow, and increafe in fize in the part from which the bark 
was taken ; or whether any, and what detriment would enfuu 
from it to the timber, if no means were ufed to prevent it ; 
and whether fuch detriment, if any, would extend further 
than the limits of tlie part deprived of its bark ? 

£L R 2 2. If 
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2. If you fhould be of opinion that oak-trees would fuftaia. 
any material detriment, or become in any degree defeftive, 
from the caufe above dated, do you know any means by 
which fuch detriment may be eiFeftually prevented, in trees 
which have remained in that flate from four, five, or fix 
months to a year ; fo as to reftore the bark, and prevent the 
trees from becoming defe6liye^ and unfit for the ufe of the 
navy ? 

3. If you (hould be able to fuggcft a complete remedy for 
fuch defe£ls, and if the remedy would be efFe6ted by means 
peculiar to yourfelf, and unknown to others, we wilh to know 
if you would be willing to undertake to apply it, or fuper- 
intend or diredl the application of it by perfons properly in- 
ftru^ted by yourfelf, to any number of trees that might re* 
quire it in any of the royal forefts ? 

4. In cafe there fhould be occafion to apply fuch a remedy 
to a very confiderable number of trees in the ftate above de- 
fcribed, we wifh to know, as nearly as poflible, what expence 
the application would be attended with, by the hundred, or 
thoufand, or any given number of tr^es, including labour, 
materials, and every incidental expence. 

We (hall be glad to receive an anfwer t<>thefe enquiries, 
with all convenient fj^ced, and are. 

Sir, 
Your moft obedient Servants^ 

JOHN CALL. 
JOHN FORI>YCE- 

Mr. ForfytJu 



J 
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N^ II. 



7a the Honourable the Commissioners of the Land Revenue:- 



JRoyal Gardensy Kcnsingtan, April 24, 1789- 

Honoured Sms^ 

-I O the letter you have been pleafed to honour me with^ 
I beg in general to fay, that, from many years attention to^ 
fruit and foreft trees, I have obferved every wound, bruife, or 
injury ; even the wanton cutting of the initials of a name on- 
the bark of a tree has been attended with mifchief, and often 
brought on the deftruAion of the tree,, efpecially if old* In 
particular I beg to fay, that, if a tree be young. Nature .will 
exert hepfelf to recover from the injury; but, if the tree be 
old^ it will ceafe to grow about the injured part, will not in- 
creafe in fize, the wound will daily increafe, and in time 
dcftroy all the timber of the tree. 

In anfwer to the fecond queftion, I beg to fay, that oak- 
trees are equally liable to decay and detriment, as all other 
trees, though their decay will be proportionably flow, as they 
are lefs porous than many other trees of our ifland ; though 
I fliould add, that after oak-trees are fo far decayed as to hold, 
water, their decay is as rapid as moft other trees. In anfwer 
to the. queftion, ** Do you know any means by which fuch 

detdr- 
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detriment may be efFe6kually prevented ?** I beg to fay, that 
after many years clofe application, and ftri6lly critical obferva- 
tion,I am fully convinced, that upon the excifion of the decayed 
part, and the application of a Compofition, it is poflible to 
heal any wounded tree, and even to reftore it to its former 
health, if there be only an inch or two of bark remaining to 
•carry on the circulation of the vegetable economy. This is 
no theory, but is demonftrated by a great variety of experi- 
ments on fruit and foreft trees in his Majefty's Gardens at 
Kenfmgton, now under my care ; and which trees, upon exa- 
mination, have convinced all thofe who viewed them of the 
praflicability of producing the fineft, cleaneft, and moft pro- 
lific branches from ftumps in a ftate of decay r and with con* 
fidence I can aflert, that I have fucceeded fo well with his 
Majefty's fruit-trees, that by cutting out the deceafed and dead 
wood, the trees hav« produced more and finer fruit in two 
and three years, than a tree newly planted will in thirteen or 
fourteen years ; and this advantageous circumftance is equally 
vifible in the experiments I have made on elms, where 
nothing remained but the bark. The oak, from experience, 
I find equally as curable as any other tree ; the bark may be 
reftored, and the trees rendered as fit for the navy, as though 
they never had been injured. 

In anfwer to the third qucftion, I fay, that I am able to 
^ fuggeft a complete remedy for the defe£ls ;'' and that 
remedy I fuppofe to be known only to myfelf, as it is not a 
fecret drawn from books, or learned from men, but the efFedt 
of clofe application, and repeated experiments. As to under^ 
taking the application of the remedy, I muft requeft you will 
have the goodnefs to permit me to fay, that as a fervant of 
ills Majefty 1 do not think myfelf at liberty to form any en- 
gagement 
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gagement that muft inevitably call me for a time from his 
Majefty*s fervice in his Royal Gardens at Kenfington ; but 
fhould his Majefty be gracioufly pleafed to think my fervices 
would be produ6tive of a national good, and will condefcend 
to permit me to be abfent, I fhall with the greateft pleafure 
and alacrity engage in the undertaking, 

I beg permiflion to lay before your Honourable Board feve-- 
ral fpecimens of parts of trees which have been injured in a 
manner fimilar to thofe you have alluded to ; others which, 
have been healed by the method I have before mentioned.. 
But the mofl: efFeftual means of demonftrating the utility of 
this application, is the many fruit and forclt trees now 
growing in his Majefty's Royal Gardens at Kenfington, which 
1 Ihall be happy to (hew you. 

Your Honourable Board, conrfidering the fhortnefs of time; 
will, I truft, make every allowance for any inaccuracy in this^ 
anfwer to the letter you favoured me with, and permit me to* 
fobfcribe myfelf. 

With the greateft refpeft. 

Your- moft obedient 

Humble Servant 

WILLIAM FORSYTH.- 
To the Honourable the 

Commissmiers of the Land Pievenue. 
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Land Revenue Office ^ April 25, 17W- 

Sir, 

W E Tiave received your letter of yefterday*s date, which 
contains a very clear and fatisfaflory anfwer to our enquiries 
refpeding the cfFedls of injuries done to the bark of oak-trees, 
and the means of preventing damage to tlie timber from that 
caufe ; and the fpecimens fent with your letter afford the 
moft convincing proofs both of the deftruftive confequences 
arifing from even flight injuries to the bark, when no means 
are ufed to prevent them, and of the efficacy of your difcovery 
for preventing and curing defe£ls in timber proceeding from 
that fource \ but we obferve that you have not given an anfwer 
to our enquiry as to the expencc which the application of the 
remedy you have difcovered would be attended with, by the 
Jiundred, or thoufand, or any given number of trees, in cafe 
there Ihould be occafion to apply it to a very confiderable 
number : we therefore repeat our requeft, that you will be fo 
good as to inform us, as nearly as you can, whereabouts 
would be the expence of fuch application, including labour, 
materials, and all incidental charges, but exclufive of any 
reward to yourfelf for difclofing the Compofition for the 
benefit of the public, which we conceive fhould be given 
iepaiately. 

We are, Sir, 
Your moft obedient Servants, 

JOHN CALL. 

JOHN FORDYCE^ 

Mr, William Forsyth. 
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N* III. 
TV the HoMurablt the Commissioners of the Land Bevenue. 

Royal Gardens, Kenstngtcm, Jpnl 28, 1789. 

Honoured Sirs, 

1 PRESUME 1 need not again affign the reafon why I 
omitted in my former letter, mentioning the expence which 
will be incurred by cutting out the injured parts of the trees, 
and the application of my Compofition. I have endeavoured 
to think of every probable charge that will accrue ; and, 
upon an accurate calculation, am convinced it will not 
exceed fixpence per tree. It may not be improper here to 
obferve, that this calculation includes the labour of the 
men for the operation; the Compofition, and the applica- 
tioii of it ; and alfo an after review, that the healing of 
the trees is going on well; but I fhould alfo obferve, that 
in this expence 1 have not put down any thing for myfelf, . 
Itaving that wholly and altogether to your further con- 
(ideration. 

I am, honoured Sirs, 

With great : refpeft, 

Your mofl obedient. 

Humble Servant, 

WILLIAM FORSYTH- 
S s 
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N' IV- 

*^^J/ 24, 1789. 

X£ SOL FED, 

1 HAT an humble Addrcfs be prefented to his Majefty, 
that he will be gracioufly pleafed to give diredlions for 
making fuch enquiries as fliall he thought neceffary for the 
purpofe of afcertaining the efficacy of a remedy invented by 
William Forfyth, for curing defe£ls in trees, arifing from 
injuries in the bark ; and in cafe the fame (hall appear likely 
to be of public utility, to order fuch recompence to be made 
to the faid William Forfyth on the difclofure thereof, as his 
Majefty Ihall judge proper ; and to aifure hisMajefty, that this 
Houfe will make good the fame. 



N* V. 

Land Revenue Office^ Scotland Farlj 
Dec^ 11, 1790. 

My Lords akd Gentlemen^ 

JlxAVING reprefented to the Lords Gommiffioners of his 
Majefty's Treafury, that, in purfuancc of their Lordfliips 
defire, we had written to the feveral noblemen and gentlemen 
mentioned in the lift, of which a copy was fent to each of 
you, requefting to know whether they would have the good- 
nefs to make the neceiiary examinations and enquiries, to 
afcertain the effe6t of the experiments made by Mr, Foriyth, 

of 
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of the Compofition difcovercd by him for curing dcfe£ls in 
trees; and that twplve of thofe noblemen and gentlemen, 
hereunder named, and to whom this letter is addrefled, had 
fignified their willingnefs to affift in the propofed examina- 
tion ; we have now the honour to inform you, that their 
lord (hips have been pleafed to fignify to us, that they approve 
of the examination being made by thofe noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, or any feven or more of them ; and to requeft that 
you will be pleafed to take fuch fteps as you fhall think 

« 

neceflary, for afcertaining the efficacy of the faid Compofi- 
tion for curing injuries and dcfe6ls in trees, and to addrcfs 
the refult of your examination to the Lords of the Trea- 
fury. 

Among the ufes to w^hich the Compofition in queftion is 
faid to be applicable, that which appears to us more imme- 
diately conne6led with the objects referred by parliament to 
our confideration, is, the cure of injuries and defe6ls in forefl 
trees, efpecially the oak : and we beg leave particularly to 
recommend it to you to examine. 

Whether the Compofition appears to be efficacious for the 
purpofe of reftoring the bark of an oak-tree which; has been 
either cut or accidentally torn off, fo as to prevent fuch 
injuries or defeats in the timber as are commonly found to ^ 
proceed from that caufe ; 

And whether the application of the Compofition to the 
parts of foreft-trees where limbs or branches have been cut 
or torn off, appears to be efficacious for the preventing or. 
curing injuries and defe6ts in timber, proceeding from that 
caufe } 

We prefuroe, with great deference, that you will think it 
proper to point out any other ufes to which the Compofition- 
may appear to yoa to be applicable, with advantage to thei 

S s a pub- 
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public ; and we requeft that you will be pleafed to favour us 
with a copy of your refolutions^ or report, to the Treafury 
thereon. 

We have the honour to be, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your moft obedient humble Servants, 
CHARLES MIDDLETON. 
JOHN CALL. 
JOHN FORDYCE. 
The Marquis of Abercom, 
Earl of Upper OJfory* 
Ijord Vifcount Barrington. 
Lord Frederick Campbell. 
Sir George Vonge, Bart. K.B. 
John Rolle, Efq. 
Philip Stephens^ Efq. 
C. M. Pierrepontf Efq. 
William Pulieney, Efq. 
Robert Barclay, Efq. 
Hans Sloane, Efq. 
William Mainwaring, Efq. 



To the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty s Treasury. 

My Lords, 

xIaVING met on Saturday, at Kenfington, in compli* 
ance with the defires of your Lordfhips, communicated to us 
by the Commiflioners of the Land Revenue, we endeavoured, 
to take every meafure for the inveftigation requeued, of us, 

that 
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that the time and circumftances permitted ; and we conceive 
that the befl and mod fatisfa6lory mode of reporting to 
your Lordfhips the refult of that inveftigation will be, to 
fpccify, as (hortly as may be, the fteps we took ; the obferva* 
tions we made ; and our opinions, founded both upon what 
we ourfelves faw, and upon fuch documents as appeared to us 
authentic and convincing. 

After referring to the lafl: letter addrefTed to us by the Com- 
miflioners, in order that we might keep in view, as much as 
poflible, the objefts more particularly recommended to our 
attention, we proceeded firft to read a (latement by Mr. For* 
fyth of the properties of his Compofition, and then to iufpcft 
and examine the various fpecimens and documents laid be- 
fore us by him, tending to prove and iliuArate thofe proper* 
ties. 

Our inveftigation, thus far, having proved as fatisfactory 
as the nature of it admitted, we thought it right to 
require Mr. Forfyth to (hew us fuch trees in Kenfington 
Gardens as (having been injured or decayed by whatever 
caufe) had been benefited by the application of this Compofi* 
tion ; and we defired him to fhew us what fpecimens he could 
of fuch trees in all the ftages of their amendment and re* 
covery. In confequence of this requifition, we were con- 
doled to many foreft-trees of different kinds, (viz. Elms, 
Limes, and Horfe-Chefnuts) in which holes and wounds, in 
fome inftances feveral feet in length, and of a conCderable 
width and depth, had been completely filled up with found 
wood, fo as the outline of the wound remained barely difcer- 
nible in the bark. We examined many others in an evident 
ftate of progrefs towards a fimilar cure,. and* we .could not diA 
cover a»y one of the experiments that fell under our obfcrva- 

tion, 
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tion, of which we had the leaft reafon to doubt the fucccfs. 
We examined alfo feveral experiments upon trees which, 
■ftanding near each other, had been cut down, and to the 
ftems of which the Compofition had been applied, while the 
others had been left to nature : the uniform refult of thefe 
experiments appeared, that thofe ftems to which the Compo- 
fition had been applied had Ibot up into healthy vigourous 
trees, in far lefs time than we ihould have conceived poffible : 
while thofe, left to unaffifted nature, had only produced irre- 
gular, unhealthy flioots, and were apparently in a ftate of 
decay. Several experiments had alfo been made on decayed 
and hollow ftumps (where little or nothing but bark re- 
mained) of Elms of very confiderable fize and age: from 
thefe (lumps, by the application of the Compofition, healthy 
trees have ilfued, which have, in the fpace of five, fix, feven, 
or eight years, attained to a (izc and height which it appears 
to us that trees fown or planted feldom attain to in thrice the 
time. With a view to afcertain, as far as was in our power, 
the quality of that wood which by the application of the 
Compofition had been formed in the decayed and injured 
parts of trees, we cut pieces of it out, and compared them 
with other pieces cut out of the original wood of the fame 
trees, and, after as accurate a fecreting and comparifon as we 
were enabled to make, we could not difcover any difference 
either in the colour or texture. 

Upon our obferving to Mr. Forfyth, that we had not yet 
fecn any fpecimens of theoperations of his Compofition upon 
Oak-trees, he informed us, that, having at firft confined his 
experiments to other trecs^ which were in a ftate of greater 
decay, he had none of the fame date (viz. from two to eight 
years) to.fliew us, but that w^ might fee many fpecimens, of 

near 
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near two years ftanding, equal in their progrefs to the reft : 
accordingly we examined various experiments upon oaks ; of 
which the progreflive ftate was fo perfeftly fimiiar to that of 
O the other fpecies of trees, that we fhould not bejuftified in 
any doubt upon that head ; the event, alfo, of comparing the 
new wood with the old was the Came. 

To report at large our obfervations upon the cflfefts of the 
Compofition applied to different fruit-trees, would be little 
more than a repetition of what we hav« already laid ; the 
time of the year would only allow us to remark the rapid 
growth of the branches and fhoots wherever the Compofition 
had been applied to the molt decayed and injured flems. 

We deem it unneceflTary to enter into any detail of the col- 
lateral information and documents which confirmed the im- 
predions refulting from our perfonal obfervations, perfuaded 
that your Lordfhips will believe we omitted no means in our 
power to form our judgments. 

We will therefore only add, that, from all we faw and 
lieard, we have reafon to believe, and confequently do not 
hefitate to exprefs our convidtion, that Mr. Forfyth'S Compo- 
fition is a difcovery which may be highly beneficial both to 
individuals and the public. 

We have the honour to be 

Your Lordfhip*s obedient Servants, 



ABERCORN. 

FREDERICK CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM PULTENEY. 
CHARLES PIERREPONT. 
HANS SLOANK ^ 



GEORGE YONGE. 
PHILIP STEPHENS. 
ROBERT BARCLAY. 
JOHN ROLLE. 
WILL». MAINWARING. 
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In confequence of an Addrefs of the Houfc of Commons 
to his Majefly, and of an examination made by 



THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORN. 
1X)RD FREDERICK CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 
CHARLES PIERREPONT, ESQ. 



SIR GEORGE YONGE, BART. 
PHIUP STEPHENS, ESQ. 
ROBERT BARCLAY, ESQ. 
JOHN ROUJE, ESQ. axd 



BANS SLOANE, iSQ. H WILLIAM MAINWARING, E9Q. 

and their report to the Lords Commiflioners of his Majefty'a 
Treafury, refpedling the efficacy of a Compofitioji difcovered 
by Mr. William Forfyth, for curing injuries and defeats in 
trees, his Majefty has been pleafed to grant a reward to 
Mr Forfyth, for difclofing the method of making and ufing 
that Compofition ; and the following directions for that pur- 
pofe are publifhed accordingly : 



Directions 



O 
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Boj/al Gat^nSf Kensington f Majf 11, 1791- 

Unctions for making a Compojiiion for curing DifeafeSf Defect s. 
and Injuries, in all Kinds of Fruit and Forefl Trees, and the 
Method of preparing the Trees and laying on the Compofition^ 
by William Forsyth. 

X AKE one bu(hel of freih cow dung^ half a bufhel of limcr' 
rubbilh of old buildings (that from the ciellngs of rooms is 
preferable)^ half a bu(hel of wood aflies^ and a fixteenth part 
of a bufhel of pit or river fand : the three lad articles are to 
be fifted fine before they are mixed ; then work them well 
together with a fpade^ and afterwards with a wooden beater, 
until the llufF is very fmooth, like fine plafter ufed for the 
cielings of rooms. 

The Compofition being thus made^ care rauft be taken to 
prepare the tree properly for its application^ by cutting away 
all the deadt decayed, and iitjured part, till you come to the 
frefh, found wood, leaving the iurface of the wood very 
fmooth, and rounding off the edges of the bark with a draw- 
knife, or other inftrument, perfedtly fmooth, which muft be 
particularly attended to ; then lay on the plafter about one 
eighth of an inch thick, all over the part where the wood or 
bark has been fo cut away, finifliing off ^e edges as thin as 
poflibk : then take a quantity of dry powder of wood-alhes 
milcedwith a fixth part of the fame quantity of the aihes of 

T T burnt 
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burnt bones ; put it into a tin box, with holes in the top, and 
(hake the powder on the furface of the plaftcr, till the whole 
is covered over with it, letting it remain for half an hour, to 
abforb the moifturc ; then apply more powder, rubbing it on 
gently with the hand, and repeating the application of the 
powder till the whole plaftcr becomes a dry fmooth furface. 

All trees cut down near the ground (hould have the furface 
•made quite fmooth, rounding it ofFin a fmall degree, as before 
mentioned ; and the dry powder directed to be ufed afterwards 
(hould have an equal quantity of powder of alabafter mipced 
with it, in order the better to refifl: the dripping of trees and 
heavy rains. 

If any of the Compofition be left for a future occafion,*it 
•fliould be kept in a tub, or other veffel, and urine of any kiiid 
poured on it, fo as to cover the furface ; otherwife the atmd- 
fphere will greatly hurt the efficacy of the application. 

Where lime^rubbifti of old buildings cannot be eafily got, 
take pounded chalk, or common lime, after having been 
flaked a month at lead. 

As the growth of the tree will gradually afFe6l the plafter, 
by railing up its edges next the bark, care (hould be taken, 
where that happens, t30 rub it over with the finger when 
occauon may require (which is bed done when moiftencd by 
rain), that the plafter may be kept whole, to prevent the air 
and wet from penetrating into the wound. 

WILLIAM FORSYTH. 

William Forfyth, of Kenfington, in the county of Mid- 
dlefex. Gardener, makethoath, and faith, that the 
foregoing is a true account of the method of making 
and ufmg the Compofition difcovered by him for 

curing 
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curing difeafes, defers, and injuries, in firuit and foreft 
trees ; and which Compofition was applied by him t6 
the trees in his Maje(ly*s Gardens at Kenfmgtoni 
(hewn to the noblemen and gentlemen to whom it 
was referred to examine the efficacy of the faid 
Compofition. 

WILLIAM FORSYTH. 

Sworn at the Land Revenue Office, in Scotland Yard, the 
Eleventh Day of May, 1791, before Us, 

CHARLES MIDDLETON, 
JOHN CALL. 

JOHN FOR DYCE. 



N' VII. 

9 

Additional Directions for making and ufing the Compojition. 

X O the foregoing dire6lions for making and applying the 
Compofition, it is neceflary to add the following. 

As the beft way of ufing the Compofition is found, by ex- 
perience, to be in a liquid (late ; it muft, therefore, be re* 
duced to the confidence of pretty thick paint, by mixing it 
up with a fufficient quantity of urine and foapfuds, and laid 
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on with a painter's brulh. The powder of wood-aihes and 
burnt bones is to be applied as before direAed, patting }f 
down with the hand. 

When trees are become hollow, you muft fcoop out all the. 
rotten, loofe, and dead parts of the trunk til! you come to the 
folid wood, leaving the fuiface fmooth ; then cover the hol- 
low, and every part where the canker has been cut out, or 
branches lopped oiF, with the Compofition ; and, as the 
edges grow, take care not to let the new wood come in con- 
ta6t with the dead, part of which it may be fometimes nc- 
ceffary to leave ; but cut out the old dead wood as the new 
advances, keeping a hollow between them, to allow the new 
wood room to extend itfelf, and thereby fill up the cavity^ 
which it will do in time, fo as to make as it were a new tree. 
If the cavity be large, you may cut away as much at one opcra'^ 
tion as will be fufficient for three years. But in this you are 
to be guided by the fiie of the wound, and other circum- 
ftances. When the new wood, advancing from both fides of the ' 
wound, has almoft met, cut off the bark from both the edges,, 
that the folid wood may join, which^ if properly managed,^ 
>t will do, leaving only a flight feam in the bark. If the tree 
be very much decayed, do not cut away all the dead wood at 
once, which would weaken the tree too. much^ if a ftandard^ 
and endanger its being blown down by the wind. It wilU 
therefore, be neceflary to leave part of the dead wood, at 
firft, to ftrengthen the tree, and to cut it out by degrees as 
the new wood is formed- If there be any canker,, or gum 
oozing, the infected parts muit be pared off, or cut out with 
a proper inflirament. When the ftem is very much decayed,^ 
and hollow, it will be neceffary to open the ground and ex-< 
amine the roots ; then proceed as direfted for hollow Peach- 
trees ; 
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twe» [Sm Plates IL 9md V« which (hew the manner of 
pHepariAg hoUow trees, smd aiib the growmg of the wood]. 

Some months before the publication of the •* Obfervationg 
oa Che Difeafes^ 8cc* hi Fruit mvd Forefl: Trees/* ? had tried 
the Cocopoficioa in a liquid fta&e, but did not think myfelf war- 
l-anted to make it public until I had experienced its effefts 
through the Winter. The fuccefs anfwcred my moft fan- 
guine expectations; and 1 have ufed it in that way ever iince« 
By ufmg the Compofition in a liquid (late, more than three- 
fourths of the time and labour is faved ; and I find it is not 
fo liable to be thrown off as the lips grow, as when laid on in 
the confidence of plafter : it adheres firmly to the naked part 
of the wound, and yet eafily gives way as the new wood and 
bark advances. 

The firft time that I tried the Compofition in a liquid form 
was upon an elm which had been planted about twenty years. 
It had been very much bruifed by the roller, had feveral cavi- 
ties in it, and was very much bark-bound befidea. Having 
prepared the wounds, and applied the Compofition with a 
painter's brufh, I took my knife and fcarified the tree in four 
places ; I allb fhaved off, with a draw knife, all the cankery 
outer bark, and covered the whole tree with the Compofi- 
tion, fhaking the powder of wood-afhes and burnt bones all 
over it. A very heavy rain began in the evening and con- 
tinued -all night ; yet, to my great furprize, in the morning, I 
found that only fome of the powder, which had npt had time 
to dry and incorporate with the Compofition, was walhed off* 
I now repeated the powder, and, without any thing more 
being done to the tree, the wounds healed up and the bark 
was reftored fo completely, that, three years ago, it could 
hardly be difcerned where the wounds had been. The fcari- 

fications» 
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fications had alfo difappeared. * Some of the ^^ounds^ wertf 
thirteen inches- long, eight broadt and three deep. Since the 
time when it was fcarified, the tree has increafed t«n inches 
more in circumference than a healthy tree planted at the lame 
time with it about fixteen feet diftant, which was not 
fcarified. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



Succefs of feveral Experiments^ Jince the Publication of 
" Obfervations on tfu Difeafes, Defects^ S(c.*' 

felNCE I publiflied my " Obfervations oa the Difcafes, De- 
fe£tSy and Injuries in Fruit and Forcft trees/' I have been afli* 
duous in making experiments for the fake of improvement. A 
great many hollow trees that had, when I took them in hand, 
little more than the bark remaining found, have within thefefew 
years been entirely filled up : others, that were headed down 
within a few feet of the ground, have their (tumps now com- 
pletely covered by the leading fhoot, forming handfome trees ; 
and the places where they were headed are only difcerned by 
a faint cicatrix. Of a great many, 1 fhall only particularize 
a few inftances. 

A Lime-tree, about eighteen inches in diameter, whofe 
trunk was decayed and hollow from top to botfom, to which, 
after cutting out the decayed wood, 1 had applied the Com- 
pofition about fixteen years ago, was cut down laft year on 
purpofe to examine the progrefs it had made in the interior 
part, and was found entirely filled up with new found wood, 
which had completely incorporated with what little old w-ood 
remained when 1 firft took it in hand. The body of this tree 
1 had cut in ihort lengths, which 1 have now in my poflcfllon, 

U u ) to 
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to fticw to any gentleman who wifhes to be convinced of the 
fa6l. An old Elm whofe infide was totally decayed, and out 
of which, at differebt tinxes. were taken two large cart loads 
of rotten wood, has made (hoots upwards of twenty feet high 
in the courfe of fix years. Another Elm, on the Palace green» 
which was headed about twenty feet from the ground, has 
produced a (hoot forty-fix feet high, and five feet nine inches 
in circumference. .A Lime, cut down near the ground, has 
now a fhoot twenty fe.et high which entirely coy^r^the (lump, 
forming a fine tree twenty-one inches in circumference. A 
Sycamore treated in the fame manner is now thirty feet high^ 
and twenty-fix inches in circumference. Another is thirty 
feet high, and two feet in circumference. Thefe are now 
fine thriving trees, and the cicatrices hardly difcernible. 

A Horfe-Chefnut headed down has produced, from its 
hollow (lump, four fine ihoots, one of which is cut down ; 
the other three are upwards of thirty feet high, and one of 
them is twenty-fix inches in circumference. Two of the 
remaining three are to be cut down, leaving only one to form 
the body of the tree. A Lime, whofe hollow part is eleven 
feet high, is alfo filling up ; the tree is a foot in diameter. A 
decayed part, four feet high and twenty-eight inches broad, 
in a large Elm, is now filling up rapidly with found wood. 
About two feet and a half in length on one fide, which was 
for fome time left to nature, dill continued to decay till the 
Compofition was applied : new wood and bark arc now 
forming. An Elm, at the back of the old fruit-room, near 
the garden wall, which was entirely hollow, was alfo headed 
down : the new head now fpreads about twenty-four feet, 
and is eighteen feet high. Another large hollow Elm near 
the laft was headed down ; it afterwards Jproduced a (hoot 

fixty 
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ilxty feet high, and three feet and a half in circumference : 
the hollow was upwards of two feet in diameter. There are 
a great many other Elms, fome of which had wounds ten 
feet long and two feet broad, now entirely filled up ; befides 
many Sycamores, Oaks, and other foreft trees, all reftored to 
a flouriihing (late, by having the dead wood cut out and the 
Compofition applied. An Oak that was headed down about 
fix years ago is reprefented in Plate XII. 

In hollow trees, the rotten and decayed wood nnift be cut 
out at different times, as the new wood comes in conta6t with 
it ; but great care muft be taken not to cut out too much at 
once, but to leave enough to fupport the tree and prevent it 
from being blown down by high winds, till the new is 
ftrong enough for that purpofe : the remainder may then be 
cut out. 

A number of inftances of the fuccefs attending my method 
of pruning and training might be adduced ; but I fhall notice 
only the following. 

Mr. Aberdeen, gardener to Johii Sullivan, efq. at Richings 
near Windfor, has followed it for fome time with great fuccefs 
both in the houfe and on the natural wall. 

Having heard for feveral years of the very fine and large 
crops that were produced in the forcing-houfes belonging to 
John Julius Angcrftein, efq. at Woodland- Houfe, on Black* 
heath, I wais induced to take a journey thither, in company 
with John Wedgwood, efq. to fee what method was purfued 
to obtain fuch crops. On enquiry, Mr. Stuart, the gardener, 
candidly told me, that feveral years ago he had been at Ken- 
fington Gardens, where he faw my method of pruning and 
training, was convinced of its advantages above the old, and 
had adopted it with great fuccefs. Indeed, there were, at the 

U u z time 
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time I was there, the finefl: and largeft crops of Grapes that I 
had ever feen in any forcing houfes. Two houfes, in parti- 
cular, were covered from top to bottom with fine Grapes^ 
and the Vines trained in the Terpentine manner. 

John Wedgwood, efq. of Cote Houfe near Briftol, a gen- 
tleman who is much attached to gardening and plantings 
tells me, that he has praflifed my mode of pruning and 
training fruit-trees, particularly Peaches and Neftarincs^ m 
his houfes ; and that he is highly pleafed with the method, 
which has been attended with great fuccefs. 

Lord Frederick Campbell has lately favoured me with a 
lift of eighty-five fruit-trees, of different kinds, that were 
headed down, in his gardens at Coomb*bank in Kent« in the 
years 1 798 and 1 799 ; and afterwards trained and pruned 
according to my method : many of them, before heading 
down, were in a very cankery, unfruitful ftate, and overgrown 
with mofs ; thefe are now in a fruitful, healthy, ^nd flou- 
rifhing condition : fome of the Efpaliers have made ihoots 
from two to three yards long, and upwards. Thefe trees 
were cut and prepared by Mr. Williams, who had been for 
fome time accuftoryved to my way of treating fuch trees, and 
whom I recommended to his Lordftiip as a gardener. Thefe 
trees arc very proper patterns for any gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, who wilh to give the Compofition, and 
method of training and pruning, recommended in this Trea- 

tife, a fair trial. 

Several fuccefsful trials have alfo been made at the Duke 
of Dorfet's Seat, at Knowle in Kent, at Hatfield Houfe, the 
feat of the Marquis of Salifbury, and at a great many other 
places ; and Experiments are now making at Sir Henry 
Strachey^s, at Rook's Neft, near Godftone, in. Surrey. 

Although 
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Although I do not mean to enter at large on the culture 
and management of foreft* trees ; yet as the following obfer* 
vations on raifmg Oaks, and dire£tions for planting Chefnuts 
for underwood, may be of confiderable fervice, I fhall, with- 
out any farther apology, lay them before my readers* 



The beft Way of raijing Oaks. 

It is a generally received opinion, that when an oak lofes 
its tap-root in tranfpl anting, it never produces another ; but 
this I have proved to be a miftake, by an experiment which I 
made on a bed of oak plants in the year .1789. I tranfplanted 
them into a frefh bed in the forementioned year, cutting the 
tap-roots near to fomc of the fmall fide-roots or fibres ihooting 
from them. In the fecond year after, 1 headed one half of 
the plants down, as directed for Chefnuts, and left the other 
half to nature. In the firft feafon, thofe headed down made 
{hoots fix feet long and upwards, and completely covered the 
tops. of the old ftems, leaving only a faint cicatrix, and had 
produced new tap-roots upwards of two feet and a half long. 
One of thefe trees I left at the Land Revenue OflSce, for the 
infpeftion of the Commiffioners, and to (hew the advantage 
of tranfplanting and heading down young oaks, when done in 
a proper manner. By this mode of treatment they grow 
more in one year than in fix when raifed in the common way* 
The other half of the plants, that were not headed dawn, are 
not one fourth the fizc of the others. One of the former is 
now eighteen feet high, and, at fix inches from the ground, 
meafures fifteen inches in circumference ; at three feet from 

the 
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the ground, ten inches ; and at fix feet, nine inches and a 
half ; while one of the largeft of the latter medfur es 6tAy five 
feet and a half high, and three inches and three quarters i<i 
circumference, at fix inches from the ground. This is a con- 
vincing proof, that tranfplanting and heading down oaks i^ 
the moft fuccefsful and advantageous way of treating thenl i 
and by it they are fooner out of danger from cattle, as well 
as from vermine, which are frequently very injurious to young 
trees. 



0/ raijt7ig Che/nuts /of Underwood. 

As the Chefnut is the beft and moft durable wood for 
flakes, hop*poles, &c. I (hall give fome dire6):ions how to 
plant them to the beft advantage for copfe wood. 

For this purpofe, the ground ftioutd be trenched, or 
ploughed, and well fummer-fallowed. After the fell of Ac 
leaf, plant the young treeS in the Quincunx order, in rows 
fix feet apart, and at the diftance of fix feet in the rows from 
plant to plant. If you are forming large plantations, the 
moft expeditious way will be to plant after the plough, 
treading the earth firmly about the roots of the plants. It will 
be neceflary to form bafins round the plants on purpofe to 
mulch them, if it ftiould happen to be a dry feafon the flrft 
Summer after planting. It may, perhaps, be a faving of 
time to put the plants in loofely at firft, that you may be 
able to keep up with the plough, and to return afterwards to 
tread the mould, and form the bafins for mulching. 

When the trees are become fit for poles, every other one 
may be cut down almoft clofe to the ground, throughout the 

planta- 
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plantation ; always obferving to cut in a (loping manner, 
and as near to an eye as may be» Thofe that you intend for 
timber fhould be left in cyery other row, which will leave 
them twelve feet apart every way : but if the foil be rich and 
deep> it may be neceffary to leave them twenty-four feet apart. 
In many counties, particularly Hertfordfhire, the underwood 
is more valuable than timber ; in that cafe it will be more 
judicious to leave but few trees for that purpofe : in the mean 
time the underwood will amply repay you for the expcnce of 
planting, &c. befides the rent of the ground, while at the 
fame time you have a fufficient crop of timber on the ground. 
In Kent, they generally plant out.Chefnuts and Afli fbr hop* 
poles at three years old, and cut them fourteen years after, 
which makes, in all, feventeen years before they are fit to cut ; 
and the) bring from one guinea and a half to two guineas per 
hundred ; but if they were raifed from large (fools,, properly 
cut, and the Compofition applied, they would be fit for cut- 
ting in lefs than one third of that time ; and, of courfe, the 
value of the land would be tripled. 
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LETTERS 

ON TH£ 

EFFECT OF THE COMPOSITION IN ALL CLIMATES. 

X HE following letters, &c. are inferted to fhew that the 
Compofition, when properly applied, is found to be equally 
efficacious in all climates, foils, and fituations. Indeed, all who 
have given it a fair trial are fo fully convinced of its utility, 
that many noblemen and gentlemen have fent their gardeners, 
to me for inftruftions. The Chevalier D* Almeida, the Por- 
tuguefe AmbalTador, had a perfon fent from Portugal for the 
fame purpofe ; and fome Polifh noblemen, who had feen the 
trees in Kenfmgton Gardens, were fo fully convinced of the 
great advantage to be derived from the application of the 
Compofition, as to fend a man for inflru^ions, that he might 
introduce the pra6tice into Poland. 



Copy of a Letter from the (Economical Society of St. Peterjburg. 

* 

Imperial Corps of Land Cadets^ in St. Petersburg^ 

January 9, 1792. 

Sir, 

J\S a member of the CEconomical Society of St. Peterfburg, 
his Excellency Count Anhalt folicits me to exprefs, in your 
own language, the pleafure which the communication of 
your ufeful difcovery has given him, and the learned body 

over 
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over whom he fo worthily prefidcs. The Count has already 
taken the neceflary fteps, by defire of the Society, to have 
your little diflertation tranflated and printed in the Ruffian 
Language, in order to difFufe the advantage it holds out, as 
widely as poflible, over this vaft Empire. 1 am happy in the 
opportunity his commiffion offers, of expreffiftg likcwife indi-' 
vidually the fatisfa6lion I have received, as a couhtryman and 
lover of Botany, from the pcrufal of your fagacious applica- 
tion of the Chirurgical art to vegetation ; and muft own, that 
your extirpation of the difeafed parts, and the ufe of an 
unguent to ward off the noxious action of the air and humi- 
dity,- during the exertions of nature to repair lofs of fubftance^ 
and the Idnguid circulation of the vegetable juices, appear to 
fee highly judicious. The Analogy ih certain refpedls bc-» 
tween the inferior order of beingSi fo particularly your care^ 
and the more animated link of the great chain of Creatiori^ 
feems to bccoftie every day more and more apparent. Nay^ 
if we are to credit the ingenious Author of the Philofophy of 
Natural Hiftofy,- lately publiihed in Edinburgh, it is not a littlo 
evideht; and itidefcd feht great number of curious facfts and 
obfei-vatiotiS whifch he has brought together renderhis phrafe^ 
which I have ufed above, much lefs improper than it would 
have otherwife appeared on the face of the oaffe* All thtfe 
eonfidefations then make me fee, with the more plcbfure, thtf 
fagacious application of at leail one branch of the healing 
art to certain difeafes of vegetables, to the advantage of the 
world in general, and the Britilli Navy in particular, which 
muft gain inrinitely by the preservation and health of Britifh 
Oak, unrivalled for the noble purpofe to which it is applied. 
I have ftill to congratulate you on your becoming, fa 

X X defervedly^ 
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defervedly, a member of our Society ; for fure no treatife ever 
laid before us promifed a wider field of public and private 
(Economy, and of courfe none ever came more immediately 
under the fpirit and purport of our inftitution. 

I am. Sir, with hearty wifhes for the fuccefs and extended 
range of your purfuit. 

Your moft obedient, humble Servant, 

(Signed) MATTHEW GUTHRIE. 

To Mr. Forfyth, Kenjington. 

P. S. As the extremes of our climate may produce cafes 
which are not likely to happen in your temperate ifland. 
Count Anhalt will be happy to fee more obfervations on fuch 
accidents in any future letter you may addrefs to the Society. 
A paper of mine on the Rufiian Climate, in the fecond 
volume of the Philofophical Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, may probably afford you all the information 
neceffary to judge of what modification your fyftem may 
require in this countryf although I do think it applicable 
every where, with poffibly fome little alteration in the con- 
fidence of your plafter, to fuit extremes of heat and cold. 
This letter being of a public nature, intended to teftify the 
fenfe of the GBconomical Society of Peterlburg, on your 
ufeful difcovery, you may make what ufe of it yon pleafe. 
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Copy of a Letter from George Sulivan Marten, Efq. 



Enston, Oxfordshire, Judy 30j 1800* 

Sir, 

U NDERSTANDING there cxifts fome doubt how far your 
vegetable plafter anfwers in hot climates, I cannot in juftice 
hefitate to inform you, that it was in conftant and fuccefsful 
ufe not only in my own garden in the diftridl of Trinfivelly, 
four hundred miles South of Madras, but alfo in the Com- 
pany's Cinnamon Plantation which I had the pleafure of 

ft 

forming there, and where, from the method of cultivating 
that fpicej the trees are always cut down to ftumps. Your 
plafter at thefe times was always applied, which ftopped the 
bleeding, and haftened out the (hoots (from whence the beft 
Cinnamon is taken) much quicker than the former mode (and 
which is ftill pradlifed in Ceylon I believe) of heaping the 
earth over them. Nor was my experience confined ; for, 
when I quitted India in.06tober 1798, I left one hundred 
and fifty thoufapd trees and plants in the Trinfivelly Planta- 
tions, all of which I had planted from the feed of two trees 
brought from theJfland of Ceylon by Mrs. Light, which are 
yet flourifhing, I dare fay, in the Commercial Refidqnt's 
garden. 

I likewife applied your plafter with equal fuccefs to the 
fruit-trees of the country. But to an old Pumbilmos, or 
Shaddock tree, which was almoft throughout decayed, and . 

X X 2 which 
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which I had to fill up with the plafter after the dead wood 
w^as taken out, it produced wonderful renovation. I derived 
too much benefit from this Compofition to finifti without 
aflfuring you, that I will with much pleafurc give you any 
further information as to its fuccefs in hot countries that 
came within my obfervation during the ufe of it for fevcral 
ycar^ in the (diftridt of Xrinfivelly. 

I am. Sir, 
Your mod obedient Servant, 
(Signed) GEORGE SUUVAN MARTEN. 

To Mr. Forfyth. 



Copy of a Letter from John Wedgwood, Efg. 

Cote Jlouse, Nov. 14, 1800. 

Dear Sir, 

A^ HEN you were with me you expreffed a wifh to have 
the number of Peach and Nedlarine trees which I had on n\y 
walls that had been dreffed with your Conjpofition. Thefe 
trees were part of a fet which I bought in a lot, and which had 
been left to grow rude againft an old wall, fo that they ap- 
peared to be gone paft all cure. Many were eaten up with 
the canker, and many were become fo naked at the bottom 
that they gave but little room to imagine they could be 
brought into any form. I planted them againft my walls in 
the beginning of the year, where they were left unpruned till 

the 
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the middle of May. The gardener then g^ve them ^ fevcfp 
cutting in, and, as he went on, conftantly dreflang them wi^th 
your Compofition, carefully eradicating all the canker. I can 
now fafely fay, that they are as free from canker as any trees 
I ever faw, and full of fruit-bearing wood, many of them 
brought into excellent form, and all of them, except fome 
few which died in the Summer, promifmg to make very ufe- 
ful and profitable trees ; fo that if I had occafion to new flock 
my walls, I (hould as willingly purchafc another fuch lot as 
buy regular trained trees from a nurfery. Provided the roots 
are good, I am convinced from experience, that the older the 
tree the more profitable it will be, as in the cafe of the trees 
above defcribed; all the young (hoots are covered with 
bloflbm buds in great profufion. 

The following is the lift of the trees, and the afpedts of the 
w^alls on which they are planted. 

1 9 Teach and Nectarine trees on a new wall by the hot- 

houfe, Eaft c^fpe6l. 

16 do dp. ...... on another, Eaft afpeft. 

19 do. . • • • do. •••••• on the fame afpe(^. 

5 do do on a South afpeift. 

2 do do on another South wall. 

4 do. on another South W2riL 

65 in all. 

Thefe are exclufiv^ of many trees that were on the walls 
before, and which have been much benefited by being dreffed 
with your Compofition. I am fo fully aware of the excel- 
lence of the Compofition, that I do not permit the gardener 
to prune any plants without immediately ufing it. If you 

think 
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think thcfe remarks can be of any fervice, you fiavc my per- 
miflion to make any ufe of them. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours fmcercly, 

(Signed) JOHN WEDGWOOD. 



Extract of a Letter from Thomas Davis, Efq. Author of the 
Agricultural Survey of WiltJIiire, 

June 28, 180r. 

1 WAS happy in having an opportunity fhe other day of 
Ihewing the efFe^ls of your pFafter (in recovering the bark of 
oak-trees of 4 or 500 years old» which had begun to rot up- 
wards from the ground, and is now recovering downward* 
very rapidly,) to Lord Spencer^ who was both pleafed and 
aftonifhed with it. 

*' You may at any time refer to me for proofs if you want 
them. I made ahold experiment feven years ago on an Oak- 
tree 40 feet high and 16^ feet round, worth 3^.80 at leaft to 
a Carpenter to cut to pieces, and fuch a tree as the King has 
not ten in his dominions. There was a craze in the fide o£ 
it, which looked like a ftiake, and fpoiled its beauty. I cut 
out the bark on each fide the fifTure fo as to make the opening 
6 or 7 inches wide. I coated it well with plafter, and it is 
now perfectly united and found." 

" In the annexed Figure, a re- 
prefents the Fiflure which fepa- 
rated the Bark, but did not afteft 
the wood." 
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Directions for Heading dozvn Orange-trees. 

J UST as the manufcript was going to the prefs, Mr. Rade- 
makcr, the Portuguefe Agent in London, called and told me, 
that he had received a letter from the Chevalier d' Al- 
meida, the late Ambaflador from Portugal at this Court, in- 
forming him, that on his return home he had found the Orange- 
trees on the Prince of BraziPs Plantations in a very unhealthy 
and decayed ftate ; and requefting him to apply to me for 
fome of the Compofition, and a copy of the Pamphlet 
*' On the Difeafes, &c. in Fruit and Forefl: Trees f ' as he 
wiflicd to make trial of it on the trees of that country. 

Accordingly, I have fent a ca(k of the Compofition, with 
dirc6lions for preparing the trees, and laying it on. 

When it is found neceflary to head down Orange-trees, I 
would advife not to cut them quite down to the ftcm ; but to 
leave two or three inches of the branches ; fome more, fome 
lefs ; always remembering to cut near to a joint, and in fuch a 
manner as to form a handfome head ; and to apply the Com- 
pofition immediately. In doing this, however, it will be 
neceflary to leave a few young (hoots to draw up the fap. If 
tht trees are infcfted with infe6ls, the Items muft be wafhed 
with foapfuds and urine, and well fcrubbed with a hard 
bru{h. 

About twelve years ago the Orange-trees in the green houfe 
in Kenfington gardens were fo much infefted with a fpecies 
of coccus, that I was obliged to head them all down, and 

clean 



^ 
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clean off the infefts as above direfted ; applying the Compo- 
fition immediately after* Thefe trees throve amazingly ; and 
in three years, without any bottom heat, the heads were as. 
large as before they were cut ; and they ftill continue in a 
flouriftiing and fruitful ftate. 

1 would advife to rub off the fide (hoots, as dire6led for 
other fruit-trees, and to keep the heads thin of wood. 

I thought it proper to infert the above for the information^ 
of thofe who have Orange-trees in this country^ as well as foir 
ihofe who have them abroad^^ 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE I 



Fig. I. 

Represents an old Apricot-tree, after the laft" pruning 
in Summer, in the fourth year after heading down. The 
lower part of the trunk is reprefented as covered with a rough 
bark, which muft be pared off when it happens to be cankery. 

aj a^ aj a. The cicatrices of the four different years* 
heading, which (hould be performed at the time of the 
Winter or Spring pruning, 

^, byb. Forked Ihoots which are laid in, in Summer, and 
cut off at b in the Winter pruning, that the leading ihoots 
may be always left without forks. 

As the fmall fhoots r, r, r, from the ftem, advance, the 
larger forked fhoots (hould be cut out, as at d^ d^ dj to make 
room for them to be trained horizontally. 

Fig. II. 

Is an old. branch of an Apricot trained up according to the 
old method, leaving above three fourths of the wall naked* 
Such branches ihould be cut down as near to the place where 
the tree was flrft budded as poflible, as at Cj on purpofe to fill 
the wall with fine new wood. 



Flate I. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE II 



Fig.L 

An old hollow Green-gage Plumtree the fecond year after 
heading down. This tree was very much decayed, having 
only a few inches of found bark ; many of the roots, being 
^Ifo rotten and decayed, were cut off, and an incifion made at 
a J which produced a frefh root. 
. b. The lirft heading, clofe to a bud. 

c, c. The new wood and bark growing over the hollow 
part J, which is covered with the Compofition. 

e^ e^ &CQ. Where the fecond year's heading was performed. 

fjf' Where theforeright (hoots are cut off during the 
Winter or Spring pruningr . 

Sf S^ S^ ^^* '^^^ frmt buds for next year, as they appear 
after the foreright flioots are cut off, as 2^:f^f. 

Fig. II. 

A braxtch on a larger fcale, to fhew the manner of cutting 
thofe foreright (hoots which are full of fruit buds# Thli 
ihould be done at h^ b^ but not till the fruit is fet ; they after- 
wards fc^m into dugs as /, /• 

Fig. III. 

An old branch pruned in the common way, covered over 
with canker, and producing only fmall weak (hoots, leaving 
iSe^ wall mofUy naked^ 

Y y 2 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE III 



Fig. /. 

An old hollow Peach-tree, after the laft nailing in Sumracft 
^bich .had been headed down Qt a four years ago. The 
boHow is covered over with the Compofition, and now nearly 
tilled up. The heading mufl: always be done as near to a 
bud as poflible. 

^, ^, &c. Where the forked branches are to be cut, when 
the fmali fhoots r, r, &c. are far enough advanced, that thefe 
may be trained horizontally. 

When a fhoot has finglc fruit-buds to the top, as at iij it 
mufl not be Shortened, but laid in at foil length ; or, if not 
wanted, it muft be cut clean out. 

Fig. JL 

A branch on a larger fcale. 

^, e. Are double flower-buds, with wood-buds between 
them : the ihoots Should always be cut at fuch; but never at a 
^ngle flower-bud, as ktf; otherwife the fhoot would die to 
the next wood-bud ; and, if the pruning were done in a care- 
lefs manner, would endanger the whole fhoot. Thofe above/i 
are all wood-buds. 



Fig. III. 



A branch of an old Peach*tree pruned in the common 
way, which fhould be cut at^, and the young wood will foon 
cover the wall. 




J'late III. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV. 



Fig. L 

An old Cherry-tree headed down at c. Belbre this its 
branches were covered with the gum and canker, as Fig. Il^ 

The foreright (hoots (hould be tucked in, as directed for 
Pears ; and at the fall of the leaf, or in the month of Feb- 
ruary, they (hould be cut at a: thefe form the fruit«buds 
^, ^, &c. all over the tree. 

r, r, &c. The cicatrices where the leading (hoot was 
headed in different feafons. 

d^ iL The Compofition applied where large limbs were 
cut off. 



Fig. II. 

A branch of this tree before it was headed down. 

e^ r, &c. Branches injudicioufly pruned in Summer ; which 
brings on the death of the (hoot, and afterwards the gum and 
canker on the tree. 

f^fy Sec. The gum and canker in the laft (lage, which 
corrodes the whole tree if not carefully extirpated. 
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EXPLANATION' OF PLATE V, 



An old Cherry-tree, reftorcd from two or three inches of 
Ihre bark, taken from the walU and planted out as a dwarf 
(landard : now very fruitful. 

0, a. The cicatrices where it was headed down the firlt 
and fecond time. 

b. The hollow covered with the Compolitiony and now^ 
nearly filled up with found wood. 



Plate V. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE VL 



Fig. I. 

An old cankery Apple-tree headed down four years ago^ 
now bearing great plenty of fine fruit. 

a. Where it was firft headed down. 

i and c. Two wounds covered with the Compofition, and 
now nearly filled up with found wood. 

The part of the trunk below a (hews the cankery ftate of 
the bark ; which rough cankery bark mult always be pared 
off, otherwife it will infe6t the new. 

Fig, II. 

A branch (hewing the method of keeping a regular fuc^ 
ceffion of bearing wood. 

^ A branchy which has done bearing, to be cut at e^ and 
which is fucceeded by the branchy ; when that alfo is tired 
of bearing, it is to be cut at g^ and will be fucceeded by the 
branch A ; and when that alfo is worn out, it is to be cut off 
at /. By proceeding in this manner, you will always be able 
to keep a regular fucceflion of fine bearing wood. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE VII. 



This Plate reprcfcnts aivold decayed Pear-trec, with four 
items, which was headed dawn, all but the branch C, and the 
young wood trained in the common way, or fan-fafhion. 

J^ Aj A* Young wood producing the fine large fruit B. 

C. An old branch pruned in the common way, having 
large fpurs (landing out a foot or eighteen inches, and pro- 
ducing the diminutive, kcrnelly, and ill- flavoured fruit D, not 

fit to be eaten. 

The two Pears J? and JD, rcprefented in the Plate of theic 
natural fij&e, grew oixthe tree at the fame time. 

a, fl, ^f &c. Wounds in the ftems of the tree, with the 
Compofitton applied, as they appeared when the edges of the 
back began to grow over thern^ 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE VIIL 



Fig. I. 

An old decayed Beurre Pear-tree headed down at/*, and 
reftored from one inch and a half of live bark. 

a^ a J a^ &c. The fruit-buds for the preferit year, 

by by by &CC. Thofe forming for next year. 

Cy Cy &c. The footftalks of the fiuit of laft year^ on 
which are forming buds for bearing in the fecond year. 

dy dy &c. The foreright flioots as they appear before they 
are cut off at ^, in the Autumn or Spring pruning^ 

d. The manner of tucking in the foreright branches. 
f,fy &c. Cicatrices of the different headings, wliich caufe 
the leading fhoot to produce horizontal ihoots. 

gy g. Large wounds, having the Compofition applied, 
healing up. 

Fig. II. 

An old branch of the fame tree before it was headed down, 

trained and pruned in the old way, with fpurs (landing out a 

foot, or a foot and a half, from the wall ; and the rough 

bark, inrefted with a deflrudlive infe£l, which is defcribed and 

a method of cure given, in Chap. XX VIIL See Coccus, and 

Platb IX. Fig. JIL 

Z z 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE IX, 



Fig* /. 

An old Bergamot Pear headed down at the cicatrix a^ 
taken from the wall and planted out as a dwarf ftandard. 

b. A wound, covered with the Compofition, where a large 
upright fhoot was cut off, to give the leading Ihoot freedom: 
to grow Itraight^ 

Fig. II. 

The different appearances of the infe6t fo deftrudlive to* 
Pear-trees, mentioned in the CHAPXEa on Insbcts, under thQ 
head Caterpillar. 

This infeft is inclofed in a cafe, and, whea fixed on the. 
leaf on which it feeds, appears as reprefented at a, a^ a^ whichi 
is about its natural fize. 
b. The cafe magnified. 

The cafe, with the infe6t ia motion, msgaificd*. 

The infe6l magnified^ 

The Moth.. 

The Chryfalis.. 

The Chryfalis magnified. 






Fig. III. 



The Coccus which infefts Peach, Ne6larihe, and Pear trees^. 
^, ay a. The infedt, the natural fize,. on a branch of at 
Pear-tree. 
bj by b. The fame magnified; 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE X. 



0, u, <ar, &c. The young bearing wood of a Vine trained in 
a ferpentine manner, with the buds for the prefent year 
appearing. Thefe flioots are generally cut out in the Winter 
pruning, as low as r, r, r, &c, to produce wood for next year. 

The fhoots bj b^ &c. produce fruit in the ufual manner, and 
alfo young wood for the following year, which muft not be 
topped, but only have the fide {hoots picked off. Two or 
three of the ftrongeft young (hoots from each of thofe 5, b^ &c. 
will be fufRcicnt, and they muft be laid in at full length. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 



Fig. L 

Grafting in the rind, fhoulder-grafting, or crown-grafting* 

a. The (lock grafted. 

b. The manner of raifing the bark to receive the cion or 
graft. 

c. The graft prepared for inferting.. 

Fig. II. ^ 

Cleft- grafting, (lock-grafting, or (lit- graftings 

d. The (lock grafted. 

e. The (lock prepared for receiving the graft. 

f. The cion ready for inferting. 

dy dy d. Different views of incifions made for the purpofe 

of obtaining young wood. 

e. A yoimg Ihoot coming out at the lower part of the. 
incifion. 

Fig. III. 

Whip-grafting, or tongue-grafting,. 

g. The (lock grafted. 
b. The (lock prepared. 

y. The graft prepared for inferting.. 

Fig. ir^ 
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Fig. IF. 

Inoculating or budding, 

k. The manner of making the incifion in the bark.. 
/. The bud inferted, and the bark laid over it. 
m. A Ihoot ihewing the manner of cutting off the buds. 
n. A veflll with a little loam, covered with wet mofs, to 
ftick the lower end of the (hoot in, to keep it moift till ufed^ 
(?• A bud taken off, and ready for infcrting. 

Fig. V. and VL . 

Inarching, or grafting by approach* 

f. Grafting on a ftock in a pot. 

q. Grafting on a ftock growing near the tree from which itr 
is to be grafted on. 

r, 5. The Ihoot and ftock prepared. 

/, /. Two branches inarched where the natural ones had 
failed, now properly united with the body of the tree ; the. 
lower parts being cut off. 

Uy u* Two branches lately inarched for the fame purpofe,. 
and when properly united with the ftem, are to be cut off at 

U, Uj Uy u. 

w, X. The manner of preparing the ftock and graft. 
V. A natural flioot coming out where the branch wa&i 
inarched the preceding year. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIL 



Thi« plate f eprefents an old Hunted oak, which was headed 
4lown about fix years ago. At that time it was full of 
wounds and blemifhes, now nearly healed. 

a. The place where the tree was headed, afterwards 
covered with the Compofition. 

by by b. Three young (hoots produced fince heading ; 
there were fevexal others, which were cut down as they ad- 
vanced in growth ; the two remaining fide ones are alfo to be 
cut down, and only the middle one left, which will in time 
cover the wound /7, and form a proper tree. 

r, Cy c. Remains of the old wounds, covered with the 
Comppfition, and now almoft healed up. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIII. 



Fig. t and 2^ Two different views of a tool for cutting out 
the dead and decayed parts of hollow trees. It ha$^ 
two wooden handles which may be of any convenient 
length*. 
3 and 4^ Two views of another tool^ with one handle, 
for cutting out dead wood* This is made narrower 
than the former, and is to be ufed in places where 
Fig^, !• cannot be admitted^ 

5. A triangular chifel, for cutting grooves or channels 
to carry off the water from the hollows of the trees& 

6. A tool reprefenting aa adze on one fide and a hat- 
chet on the other* 

7. A large chifeL 

8. A large gouge. 

9* A fmall faw, with double teeth,, thin- on^ the back^ 

for cutting off fmall branches^ &c. 
10. A knife with a concave edge. 

iiu A tool in form of a fickle, without teeth. This is tO' 
fcrape (b^ms and branches of trees on the fide next: 
the wall. 
j^s A pruning knife with a convex edge. 

Fig, I Si' 
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Fig. 13. A tool in fhape of a curry-comb for fcraping 
mofs, &c. off the (tems and branches of trees : 
one of the fcrapers has teeth ; the other is plain. 
The back of this tool, and the edges of the fcra- 
pers, are a little concave. 

14. A larger double- toothed faw for cutting off 
large branches. 

15. A fmall pruning-knife with a convex edge. 
16^ A large chifel v^ith a ftrong plate of iron 

fcrcwed on upon the face of it, like a double iron 
for a plane, to prevent its running in too far 
where the tree is crofs-grained. 

N. B. Thefe tools have handles of different lengths, to be 
aifed as occafion requires* 
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ACARUS, on Trees, how to destroy, 258. 

-. on Melons, how to destroy, 261. 

ALMONDS, different sorts of, 176. 

— Propagation of, 177. 

— How to prune, ibid. 

— — Planting of, ibid. 

How to preserve, 178. 

ANTS, how to destroy them, 276. 
APHIDES, described, 255. 

How to destroy, 256. 

APPLES, different sorts of, 57. 

What sort of trees to chuse, 70. 

Heading of Dwarfs, ibid. 

. Heading down old Trees, 71. 

— Hollow trees, how to be treated, 72. 

Trees that are very cankery, or have ill-formed heads, should be 

headed down, ibid. 

■ — Pruning of Apple-trees, 73. 

« - The advantage of heading down young trees in the Nurserj*, 74. 

. Espaliers and Dwarfs, 75. 

. Of borders and cross walks,* 76. 

How to improve the soil, ibid. 

Manure for Apple-trees, ibid. 

* Grafting of old trees, 78. 

U^ of the Composition in grafting, ibid. 

APRICOTS, different sorts of, 2. 

AAA APRI- 



262 INDEX. 

APRICOTS, Proper Trees, preparing the borders, and planting, ^ 

Heading and training, 6. 

• Shortening the fnorizontal ihoots, i7/A 



- Old and decayefd Tteffes, how to manage, 7. 

- Injuries sustained by cutting or breaking oiF large branches^ bo^r 

to remedy, ibid. 

- Canker to cure, ibid. 

- Topping young shoots, 8. 

^ Young shoots should be unnailed after the fall of the leaf, ibii^ 

- Pruning, ibid. 

- Objections to Autumnal pruning, ibid^ 
^ Covering of Apricots, 9. 

- How to have early and hctt irtrops, lo» 
•^ JBest sorts for stand&tds^ tW^« 



BARBERRIES, different sorts of, 165. 

Raising and pruning of Bai^betries, ibit^ 

BIRDS, To preserve fruit from them, 279. 

BLIGHTS, what they are, and remedies for them, 231 to !iM. 

BOMBYX, bow to destroy, 273. 

BUDDING, how performed, 206. 

Observations on budding, 51'2. 



>- Use of the Composition in budding, '21^ 



C 

CANKER, the description and causes of it, 24t. 

. ' Does not arise from the nature of the sofl, 24*2". 

Does not proceed from the roots to the branches,^ but from tfic 

brandies to the roots^ 243- 

To cure the Canker, ibid. 

CATERPILLARS, how to destroy, 267- 
CHERMES, how to destroy, 272. 
CHERRIES, different sorts of, 46.. 

Planting of them, 4&. 

— — " Pruning and training, 50. 

CHER- 



CHERRIES, Heading down, its advantages, and how performed, 50. 
Incisions for producing new wood, 51. 



- The Canker in Cherry-trees, how tq cpre, 

- The bad effects of the common way of pruqing, jnd a reijijedy, 52. 

- Heart Cherries, hpw to prune, tr^||i| ^c. i()i(f. 

- Value of Cherries, 53. ^ 

- Large Cherry-trees at Asfited-Par^, Surry, 5!}, 7ipte, 

- Manner of treating tjrpcs jjjaj pf94}|ce spurs, 5 -J. 

* Ady^ntages of the new method of pruning a^d training, zbid, 
« H^^ding ^awTl of ojjd trce^, ^^. 



CHESNUTS, Different: ^^ortg of, cnlt\Y'^tp4 }n Engja^.d, l?3. 

— : tjccellent timber, ibid. 

■ Great Chesnut of J'ortjyf/rtl^, IQf . 

• Several large trees at Asfated Park, ne^r ^soro. ibi^. ffoff. 

_ — . • Propagating of, 185. 

, — Gathering, and ke^mg /of Che;^nat9 in Wiijter, ilfiil. 

^W'tl^, pnd /jg^^/j^eir^ejpt flf .Chqjputs in t^e Ifjifsjefy, l^i). 

Heading down, 188. 






iEICAJ^A, to 4e^^y. ^I*- 

COCCUS, Description of the Cq<;cij?^ fiySS. 

How ,tp4ej^#jr^pCftc,cvs, 31^4. 

A new tribe, first appe<v^ce 9f tbPWi in England, 265. 

COMPOSITION, »i,i39/cMgW|fQ;^W3it^ W4 ?^'»Vf Al^ ?2i. 

Additional instructions, 323. 

COVERING of Fruit-Trees to shelter them from frosts, &c. 9, 37, 135. 

CURRANTS, different sorts of, 153. 

— Propagation of Cui;r^ts^ 154. 

Black Currants gQ9(d for Cpugl^s and |C9lds^ 1 54, note. 

— — Planting .of, 165. 

How to have an early ^(jcopj jhkL 

Pruning of, 156. 

To preserve them from insects, 457. 

Suckers must be stockmil (i^p, ibid. 



£^WIGS, to destroy, 275. 

A A A 3 FIGS^ 
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FIGS, different sorts of, 131. 
— - Raising of, 134. 

• Pruning and training of Fig-Trees, ibid, 

« Sheltering them in Winter, I3*t 

Cautions about uncovering, 1 37. 

» To forward the ripening of Figs, ibid, 

. Leaves, and footstalks of late fruit to be taken off, 13S. 

" Training, and the distance at which Fig-trees should be planted, tWlif. 

— Of sheltering standard Fig-trees from Frost, ibid. 
Heading down of Fig-trees, ibid. 



- Figs may be dried for Winter use, 139. 



FILBERTS. See Nuts. 

FLIES. See Wasps. 

FRUIT-ROOM. See tlie following Article. 

FRUIT-GATHERING. The time and manner of gathering Apples and 

Pears, and of carrying them to the Fruit-room, 

233. 
I ■ Of sweating, and laying up Apples and Pears ott 

the shelves, 235. 
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- How to keep them in Baskets, 237. I 

- And in Jars, 238. 



- Of packing fruit for carriage, ibid. 



GARDEN, A proper situation for one, 215. 

■ How to shelter it by clumps, 216. 

■ '■*■ Of cross rows of Fruit-trees for shelter, ibid.. 
' Of laying out a garden, 217. 

• Soil, 218. 

■•■ Form and size, ibid. 

' Slips, outside of the wall, ibid. 

■ Chevaux de frize, for paling, ibid^ iioU. 

■ ■■ Of watering a Garden, 219. 
- Quarters and Walks, 220. 
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GARDEN, Draining, 221 • . 

■ BorJers under the walls, 222. 



-The Melon-ground and Pits, ibid. 
- Map of a Garden proper to be had, 223* 
Of Garden Walls, 224. 



GATHERING OF FRUIT. See Fruit-cathering. 

GOOSEBERRIES, different sorts of, with the weight of a great many new 

ones from Lancashire, 145, 146. 
■ ■ Propagation and planting of Gooseberries, 147, 148. 

' ■ Pruning, 149. 

■ Great attention paid to the cultivation of Gooseberries 

about Manchester, 150. 



- Of early and late sorts, 151. 

- Method of destroying Caterpillars on the bushes, 152* 



GRAFTING, Definition, &c. of Grafting, 194. 

■ On the choice of Grafts or Cious, 197. 

■ Choice of Stocks, 198. 

■ Tools necessary in Grafting, 199- 

■ Gi'afting clay, ibid. 

- A composition of Bees-wax, &c. instead of clay, 200* . 

Different ways of Grafting, ibid, 

■ Grafting in the rind, or shoulder-grafting, 201. 

■■ Cleft-grafting, 202. 

■■ Whip-grafting, or. Tongue-gipafting^ ibid. 

■ Grafting by approach, 203. 

■ Observations on Grafting, and the advantage of using the* 

Plaster-Composition instead of clay, 204. 
CUM, a disease in Fruit-Trees, how to cure, 247. 



H 



HONEY-DEW described, 250. 

^ How to be treated^ 251. 



INOCULATION. See Budding, 
BISECTS,. See Aphis,. Acarus, Coccus, &c.^ 

LIME- 



ftt INDEX. 



LIME-WATER, how to make, 256. 
Its Use, 257. 



M 



MANURE for Frmt-Ti^ett, Tf. 
MEDLARS, different sorts of, 143. 

■ ■ ■ Matmer <tfTretttineiit, 144. 
— — — Should be planted at a rtifT^wc 6nm Apples and Pears, ibiil. 
MICE, how to destroy, 282. 
MILDEW,' what it is, 249. 

Remedy for it, 25^. 

MOSS, to destroy, and prevent 4)r0m growing «« Fmit>Tiiees, 9Si . 
MULBERRIES, when introduced into F)ii^a«i4, l<7. 

Large ones<M: Sic»-Ho«fie, Piiofy, 9mA £liKiseaj 4^6t. 

■ Treated of by Gerard in IW7, ibid^ 

. : Sorts <»rtti¥ated in iCnglaiid, tbi/L 

Their propagfrtion, 499« 

flaatting-et, «ITO. 

Pruning of, ibid. 

. Of Defeote, liAd Dieoaies, uidMmumntii^M T^aes, Aid. 



NECTARINES, different sorts of, 40. 
— i— — — — Management of, 43. 

Greatly infested witli Earwigs, &c. ibid. 

. . — : Unnailing and watering, ibid. 

Thinning the fruit «n4 pklMng <rfr the ^eareSj'i&M/. 

— How to prolong the succession, 44. 

NUTS AND FILBERTS, different torts of, 179. 

Propagation of, 180. 

^. ■ Traininjr, igi. 



'- Koepii\g'«f,4ii WiHtar^ l<&f. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the Diseases, Defects, and Injuries of Frutt and Forest 

Trees. Published by order of Government. Intro- 
duction, 287. 

. " What led to the discovery of the Composftion, 288. 

— — Enquiries of the Commissioners on the effects of the Com- 
position, 289. 

— ^— ^— — — Mr. NichoTs estimate of damaged timber brought into 

Portsmouth Docic, 2!I0, note. 

— — ■ General OT)serv«tions on the Diseases of Trees, £94. 

, On the Management of Forest-Trees, 296. 

.1 — First trial of the Composition on Forest-Trees, 300. 

— Of raising young tim"ber from old roots or stumps, 302. 

- Correspondence with the Commissioners of the Land 

Revenue, 307. 

»■. ■ A Letter from the Comnussion^rs to t^e Noblemen and 

Geatlemen appointed by Psuliament to examine the 
Experiments in Kensingtoo Gardens, 314. 

■ Report on the ^bove examination, -3;! 6. 

i— Directions for making and applying the Composition, 321. 

■ Additional Directions for making and applying the Com- 

position, and for preparing the Trees, especially hol- 
low ones, for receiving it, 323. 

., Success of several Experiments since pUb'ti^hing the Obser- 

vations, &c. 329. 

: - ■ , The best method of raising Oaks^ 333. 

■■ Of planting Chesnuts for Copse-wood, 334. 

■ ^ Letters attesting the efficacy of the Composition in difle^ 

rent climates, 336. 



ORANGE-TREES, directions for heading down, 343 
ORCHARD, its situation, size, and soil, 226. 

Proper Trees, ibid. 

Preparing the ground for j)lanting, 22S* 

Planting, 229. 



.- Of,draining a wet sofl., 230. 
.- An annual wash for Trees, 231. 

PAPILIO, 



3e« INDEX. 



PAPIUO, how to destroy, 274. 
PEACHES, different sorts of, 22. 

■ Of the soil, and borders for Peaches, 28. 

Draining a wet soil, 29. 

' — A sour wet clay, how to treat, 30. 

Of the choice of Peach-Trees, ibid» 

— > Preparing the borders and planting, ibid. 

Heading, topping, pruning, and training, 31. 

• Pruning, training, and nailing of old Trees, 34. 

• Of making incisions, ibid, 

The Canker, 35. 

■ The superfluous foreright shoots to be tubbed off and the small 

branches to be tucked in, ibid. 

Of brushing off the leaves in Autumn, and unnailing the young 

branches, 36. 
> ■ ■ Shreds that have been once used should be soaked in boiling hot 

soapsuds, to kill the eggs of insects before they are used 

again, ibid. 
'• Of covering Peach-Trees, and thinning the fruit, 37. 

i ' The great advantage of using the Composition, ibid, 

Of watering and mulching, 38. 

The late side-shoots must be taken off, ibid. 

'" Of picking off the leaves, ibid. 

' ' To procure a regular succession, 39. 

Sorts for North and East walls, ibid. 

PEARS, different sorts of, 80, 8 1 . 

Choice of Trees, and planting, 94* 

Heading, 95. 

Stunted trees, how to treat, ibid. 

Pruning, 96. 

Cankery Trees, how to treat, ibid. 

■ Experiments on unfruitful, old, and decayed Trees, ibid, 

■ A comparative statement of the produce of trees by the olJ and new 

way of pruning and training, 97. 
Description of an old Beurre Pcar-Tree restored from 1^ inch of 

sound bark, 99. 

TEARS, 
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PEARS, of training Trees that arc headed down near to the place wliere they 

have been grafted, 100. 

■ Of the Canker and its Remedy, 101. 

* ■ Shortening the foreright shoots, ibid, 

Of decayed and rotten roots, 102, 

' Trenching the borders, t'bid.. 

A remedy for stunted Pears, ibid. 

' The distance at which Pear-trees should be planted from each other, 

103. 
* Of borders, andthe proper depth of mould, 104. 

■ How the Trees ought to be treated in a clayey soilyt'^'d^ 

Proper small crops for the borders, ibid^. 

PHALENyE, how to destroy, 272. 

■ See BoMBYx. 

POISON, for Vermin. See Rats and Mice. 
PLUMS, different sorts of, 11. 

■ Choice of Trees, management of. the Borders, and planting, iti 
" Heading-down, 16, 

Distance at which Plum-trees should be planted, ilnd, 

■ Training, and shortening the leading shoot, ibid, 

Preparing Wall-trees for standards, and transplanting them, IT. 

- Trenching the Borders, 18. 

Of Standards in Orchards, and Dwarfs in Gardens, ibrd* 

Of Cross-rows in Gardens, ibid. 

Of pruning and restoring old and decayed trees, 19. 

Of foreright shoots, 20. 

Sheltering from frosts and cold winds, ibid. 

The Composition ought always to be applied after, the knife, 2K 

■ N Of thinning the fruit, ibid. 

POTS, number of, in a cast, ii3, note. 

4 

QUINCES, best sort of, for the kitchen garden, HO. 

Propagation, planting, and pruning of theosr, 141. 

Rough bark, and bark bound trees, 142. 

— — Should :be planted at a distance from Apples and Pears, ibid. 

B B B RASP- 
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RASPBERRIES, different sorts of, 159. 
Propagation and planting, 160. 



— Watering and slaking, 161. 

— Pruning, 162. 

•^ The time they will continue in a bearing state, ibid. 



RATS, How to destroy them, 28 1 . 



SKRVICF, Different sorts, 172. 

The cultivated Service, ibid* 

IIow propagated, 173. 

• Training and pruning, ibid. 

The Wild Service, or Mountain Ash, i7i# 

. Its Propagatiorv, ibid. 

— ^— — Training, ibid. 

• The Maple-leaved Service 175. 

Its propagation, training, &c. ibid* 

SLUGS, to destroy, 277. 

SNAILS, to destroy, ibid, 

SPHINX, to destroy, 273. 

STOCKS for grafting on, choice of, I9a. 



THRIPS, how to destroy, 272. 
TRANSPLANTING of old trees, 17, IS. 

TREES. For the Management of Fruit-trees. See Apples, Pears, Pi^ums, &c. 
- Forest trees, how to manage. See " Observations on the Diseases^ 
Defects, &c. of Trees." 
TRAPS for catching Vermin. S^ee Rats and Mice. 



VEGETABLE Mould, how produced, 76, 77. 
VINES, different sorts of, 106. 

VINES, 
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VINES, Of propagating Vines from seed, 113. 

■ — — — ' — — from cuttings, 115. 

■ ■ — — — — — from layers, 118. • 

• Of choosing Vines from the Nursery, 1 19. 

' Experiments and Observations on training and pruning of Vines, 121. 

■ - Directions for training and pruning, 123. 
— Use of the Composition after pt*uning, 127. 

■ — - Directions for watering Vines, ibid. 

Of preserving Grapes from Flies, Wasps, &c. 128. 

. Of picking off the leaves, 129. 



- Gathering and preserving Grapes in Winter, ibid. 



W 

WALNUTS, different sorts cultivated in England, 190. 

— — ^— — Propagation and treatment inxhe Nursery, 19 U 

Planting out, ibid. 

Trimming, 192. 

■ Walnut-trees, excellent timber, ibid. 

Leaves of, serviceable in destroying Slugs, 193. 

Method of keeping Walnuts, ibid. 

Value of Walnut-trees at Beddington Park, annually, ibid, mote^ 

Wi\SH, annual, for trees, 23 L . ^^ 

WASPS, to destroy, 278. ^ 

WATERING. Directions for watering trees, 38. 

I > See also Mildew, Aphis, Acarus, &c. where directions are 
given for watering under difTerent circumstances. 
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,* This Work 13 nvip translutihg mio French, under the inspection of tiie Avilior, 
by L* Abbe' Joffkik, a gentleman oW/ qualified /or suc/t an xtHdertakiitg, 



ERRATA. 



!Pag8 3, line 2 from the bottom, for m Spring Groi e, read at Sprlog Grove> 
ao, — 8 tVoni die bottom, for Fia;. a- read Fig. 2. and j. 

31. — ,3, /w before giveu, reai hereafter given. 

32, ^ 6 and 7 from ihe bottom, for and cut them clofe that they may, read and 

cut it clofe that it may. 
49^ — 8 of coluniD i, for Church-hills, rrad Churchill'* Hoart, 
56, — 3, for and would, read and he ■would. 
63, — I, and alfo in ihe note, for Ponime Gree, read Pomme Grife. 

67, — 15 "f column I, for Norfolk Beaufin, rtad Norfolk Beefin. 

68, — a of column 2, for Minchall, rea (i-Mincba 11 Cmb. 

69, — a I, ^or Pomme Gree, rt^arf Pomms Grifc 
■ 8<5, — 10, /or Martin Sec, read Martin Sec. 

90, — 10, Green Pear ^ Pinkey fhould have b^uD a new paragrapb* 

91, — 8, /or Boncrf lien, rvad Itoudirilien. 

\ 99, — a from the hotlom, for an incn, read an inch. 
26r, — 3, for dtparluru fro, reoirdeparture from. 
26,3, — II, for fpriukle; read fpriokle. 
365, — JO, ^r dcprelicns, read depredations. 
**7. — a from the bottom of the note, for woik ibcir Tray, read VtKk liiciF. 

J25, — 14, yor advances, reatf advance^ 
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